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br ile Ciben and the Oxus. We 
call it Khovarazm r Khoraſflan, from the corrupt 

: name of ! its *cotiquerors: The dominions of Ro- 
hammed the Khouarazmign extended from the fur- 
ther end of er Yap the antient Media, beyond 
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is ſtretched that inmenſe 
of the antient Scythians, who were afterwards call- 


of 'Tartars, ages Tatarkan one * their grea 


: Having imbibed Sy Xe a * for Nan = 
a vagrant Ae; 


cat, or on 


| that multiply too faſt; 
dens; one time towards the Palus Mcoeotis, when 
they drove away the inhabitants of [thoſe countries, 


 _4ians almoſt over; our whole — here and 


becauſe they lived in tetits, from the Greck word 1 


r | Of the E. - Chalviii. 
Beyond the mounts Taurus and Caucaſus, to A 
caſt of the Caſpian ſea, 2. of the Volga as far 


as China, and nofthward ad far ak the frinh zone, 
of ani, thecount 


ed 'Tartars, and whom we diſtinguiſh 8 


towns as priſons, where 
crowned heads . — their : 
Their continual incurſions, t 


ves. 

K frugal man 
of living Mi nal te in a fent, oi a4 
p — . rendered aſh * al 
race, — +: to 8 who in guiſe of wild beaſts 3 


who in the fifth century fell upon the Roman em- 

pire ; another time to the eaſt and ſouth,” towards 
Armenia and Perſia; and another time towards 
China, and the Indies. Ka eee of 
an ignorant thu warlike race, 1 its inuſd⸗ 


ab ole deter, know, » 44 


illiterate here that now in 
no more than that their anceſtors. were conquerom Bet 
of the world. 7 Oe, 2 1 18 1: — + 4 n ow ri 
Each horde or tribe had. its chief, ang ſeveral LY 
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. TheB Balowecd Aribs wefe anciently' wi led Scen; 


2 tent; there are numbers of 'flibſe ſcattered all over A. 
rabia; but chiefly in the mountains to the eaſt of Mecea 
and Medina; and their * is to rob caravans der oy 
going Mecca. | K 
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hers had no other 
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_ chiefly in a ſmall tribute: the ot . 

- worſhip than that of ſacrificing; a few animals once 
a year to the ſupreme being. It is not known that 
they ever offered up human victims to the Deity, 
or that they believed in ſueh a miſchievous ſpirit aa 
the devil. The wants and occupations of a vagrant 

life prevented their talling into a great many ſuper- 
ſtitions, which are the offspring of idleneſs: they”: 
had no failings but ſuch as are the neceſſary conſe- 
quence of a ſavage manner of living; and thoſe ve- 
ry failings contributed to their conqueſt s. 
All we know with any degree of certainty concen- 
ning the grand revolution brought about by thoſe 
Tartars in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, is, 
that eaſtward of China the hordes of Monguls or 
Moguls, who have the beſt iron mines, manufactu- 
red that metal, which gers thoſe who are ma- 
ſters of every thing elſe. Cal-Chan, or Gaſſar- Chan, 
the grandfather of. Jenghia- Chan, being at the head 
of thoſe tribes, which are more warlike and better 
armed than the reſt, ſeveral of his neigh» 
bours to pay homage to him, and founded a kind 
of monarchy, ſuch as may be ſuppoſed to exiſt a- 
mong a vagrant nation impatient of ſubjection. His 
ſon, whom the Europeans call Piſouca, ſettled this 
riſing empire; and Jenghiꝝ · chan at length exten« 
ded it over the greateſt part of the known world. 
Between his dominions and China there was a. 
powerful ſtate, ſubject to a Chan, whoſe anceſtors 
had renounced the vagrant life, and built themſelves 
towns after the example of the Chineſe. This Chan 
was even unknown in Europe; and is he who for 
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| 4 ted the cuf pidity of forks Arrhenian merchirits, 'who 
were of is antient ſect of Neſtorius. Se of 
their: monłks ſet out along with them upon the jour- 


—_ 


| 2 that rendered the name of Preſtet-John ſo 


into Ethiopia, where th 


The conqueror ſeized his dominions, and was cho- 


the great cban. His former name was Temugin. 


convoking their diets towards ſpring ; which diets 


Po HA of March and May, are derived from the 
ſame original? 


wee not all of one 
ww rictly enforeed ; the officers all from the low- 


mand, were bound to daily duties: and thoſe who 

dick not take the field, were obliged to work one 
day in the week for the ſervice of the great Chan. 

Adultery was prohibited with ſo much the more 


1 2 


„ Ch. xlviii. | 


vey; and in order recommend themſelves to the 
Chriſbian princes, n at that time were waging * 
war in'Sytia,” they wrote word that they had con- 
verted this great Chan, who was the meſt power- 
55 of all ho Tartars ; that they had chriſtened 
„ Breed name of John, and that he had been 
irous of going into orders. This is the 


famous in the ancient chronicles of the Cruſades. 
People went to lock for Preſter-John afterwards 
gave this name to a ne- 
ro, prince, who was half a ſchiſmatic,' and half a 

In the mean time the Tartar Preſter-John 
. a total overthrow from Jenghiz's army. 


ſen ſovereign of all the Tartar Chans, by the title 
of Jenghiz=Chan, which hgnifies ing of kings, or 


It: ſeems that the Tartar Chan had a cuſtom of 


pn apart Cour-ilte, Who knows but thoſe meet- i 
and the plenary courts of the Gauls in the 


In this aſſembly Nager ed that they 
ſould:believe in one God only, and perſecute no 
man for his religion: a ſure Proof that his vaſſals 
perfurtion. Military diſcipline 


eſtfubaltern-to thoſe who had the general com- 


Os as there was * ene of polygamy. i 
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* 2 a. Fanbescles. „ 


There remained but one diſtriẽ in Tartary, where 
the inhabitants were permitted to continue the 
ractice of proſtituting their women to travellers. 
Wichern was: expreſsly prohibited upon pam of 
death. We have taken notice that Charlemaigngn 
puniſhed. it only by fines. But it follows from 
thence that the Germans, Franks, and Tartar s 

all believed alike in witeheraft. In this grand af- 
ſembly of barbarous princes, Jenghiz-Chan had re- 
courſe to an artifice which. has often fucceeded. A 
* prophet foretold that this prince ſnould be ſovereign | 
of the univerſe; which was an encouragement to 
the vaſſals of the grand Dan to ll the eee = 
tion. | | 
. Jeng hiz publiſhed a new law which was likely ; 
to transform his ſoldiers into heroes. He made it 
capital for any one whoſe aſſiſtance was called for 
in time of battle, to run away. Having quickly 
fubdued the ſeveral countries fituated betwixt- the 
river Volga and the wall of China, at length he 
b fell upon this ancient, empire, which at 5 time 
* was called Cathai. He took Cambalu, the capital 
3 of North Cathai; the very ſame city which now 
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goes by the name of Pequin. After he had made 


e himſelf maſter of the half of China, he carried his ; 
e_ victorious arms to the extremity of Corea: 

29 One would hardly imagine, even were he to be 5 
7 accuſtomed to read the moſt romantic fictions, that 
o a prince would ſet out from the further end of Co- 
ls rea, which is the eaſtern extremity of our globe, 
je to wage war in Perſia and India. And yet this 1 Is 
"x what Jenghiz-Chan performed. | 
i- WM The caliph of Bagdat, whoſe name was Naſſer, ; 
10 Imprudently called him to his aſſiſtance. At that 
e time the caliphs were, as we have already obſerved; 
n. in the ſame condition as the indolent kings of France 
re under the tyranny of the mayors of the palace: . 


aw; Turks were maſters of the ant "Ie | 


Of the 2% ch. Ai 


Sultan Mohammed of the race of the Khouaraz- 
mians, of whom we have lately made mention, was 
| den of almoſt all Perſia; and Armenia, being 
in a weak condition, him tribute. The caliph 
Naſſer, whom Mohammed wanted to ſtrip of this 
ſhadow of dignity, invited Jenghiz - Chan in to Perſia. 
The Tartar conqueror was at that time ſixty 
0 years old: it ſeems he underſtood the art of go- 
vernment as well as the ſword; and his life is a 
Proof that there never was a great conqueror 
without being an able politician. A conqueror is a 
man who knows how to make a proper uſe of ano- 
> ther's arm. Jeng enghiz's adminiſtration of the con- 
| quered part of China was ſo prudent, that it never 
ke vat ge during his abſence ; and ſo ly did he 
_ underſtand . to rule his family, that his four 
ſons, who were his ſieutenant generals, placed their 
hole ſtudy and emulation in ſerving him, and con- 
ung to his vito 
Our European battles. n like Kirmitties, 
| when compared to ſome of thoſe engagements, 
Which have imbrued the fields of Aſia in blood. 
Sultan Mohammed marches againſt Jenghiz with 
an army of four hundred thouſand men, beyond 
the river Jaxartes near the city of Otrara®:' and in 
thoſe ſpacious plains, which extend from that city 
to the forty ſecond degree of latitude, he meets the 
-  'Tartar army of ſeven hundred thouſand men, com- 
manded by Jenghiz and his four ſons. The Maho- 
metans were defeated and Otrara taken. At this 
ſiege they made uſe of a ram; a military engine 
which ſeems to be the natural invention of almoſt 
all nations, Iike the bow and arrow. 
F country which lies towards the Tran- 
benen, the Nana advances to Bochers, à ci- 


ty 


A cir of Turqueſtan, n called Farah and 
Fariah, t is ſituated in lat. 49; watered by the river 1 


Sch, at a fil diſtance from Balaſſagoun. 
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„ade 3 all 1 0 4d bits, 45 Bite I 
1 the Turks give it the müde de Der or Temir 
Capi, which fighifies an ron fals Tt is the principal 
paſſage from Perſia aiid:the:moſt ſouthorn! provinces of 
Aſia to Muſcovy, and the reftofi.the northern EY 95 
Aſia and 18 85 had to! | 


We, luxury buried under ground in the wilds of Tarta- 


RI xvi 


ACT I 1 inacceſſible. mount 
"Caucaſus: © "From t ence this victorious art 
marched gong -the Volga. towards Moſcow, $i | 


Taya all Rane taking or Killing 4 
ls puck "of cattle and le Loe With "= 
booty they repaid the: Volga, und retifned 36 


r by the north-eaſt of the I's 
_ -Pian. No traveller, it is ſaid, had ever been round 

that fea; and thoſe troops were the firſt that un- 
dertook"ſuch 4 tour, through uncultivated coun- 
tries, impertious to any” but Tartars, who wanted 
vo tents, magazines, nor baggage, and who fed 


upon horſe-fleſh like that of other animals. 
half of China, and the half of hdl, 5 

5 oft alf Perfia as far as the Euphrates, ne 

'  Frontiers'of Rufha, Caſan, Aſtracan, and all Great 


Thus one or 


Tartary were Tonquered by Jenghiz in about 
— eighteen years. It is certain that this part of T7. 

D ber where the grand Eama teigns, Was incorpora- 
ted into his empire, and that the. pontif Was not 


moleſted by Jenghiz, who had a great many wor-. 


mippers of that Human idol in Ris armes. All con. 
querors have fpared the ſupteme heads of religion, 
becauſe they generally flatter their vanity, and the 
ſubmiſſion of the Pontif i 18 attended with t that of the 


3 9 2 


common people. 

| Returning from the Ines thiough Ports, ant 
_ the/ancient' Bograhs"" he | opped in the town of 
Toncat to the north-eaſt 67 K the river Jaxartes,” as 
the center of his vaff empire. His ſons, victorious 
on all fides, his generals, and tributary „ 
brought him the treaſures of Aſial He diftributed 
largeſſes to his ſoldiers, who had been hitherto 


ſtrangers to this kind of opulence... Hence it is that 


the Ruſſians to this very day, frequently | find orna 


ments of gold. and ſilver, and other ornaments of 


ry. Theſe are the * 1 Ca: 1 
| depredations. l 5 * 
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In. the plains of Toncat he held a triumphal court, 
where his magnificence equalled the martial prepa 
_ rations, with which he began his conqueſts. OnN +5 
this occaſion! there appeared a tinfture of Tartar 

barbariſm, and Aſiatic luxury. All the chans and” 

their vaſſals, the companions of his victories, were 
mounted on thoſe ancient Scythian cars, the uſe 
of which ſubſiſts to this day among the Crim 

Tartars; and thoſe cars were covered with coſtly _ 

ſtuffs, with the gold and diamonds of ſo many 

conquered. nations. In this aſſembly one of Jeng-- 
hiz's ſons made his father a preſent of a hundred 
_ thouſand horſes. It was in thoſe ſtates-general of 
Aſia that he received homage of above five hun- 
dred. ambaſſadors from. the country called. Tan- 
gut; on. the frontiers of China. When he was 
near ſeventy years of age; he wanted to complete 
the conqueſt: of this great empire, the favourite. 
object of his ambition. But at length he was ſei⸗ 
ſeized with a mortal illneſs in his camp, as he was 
upon his march, within a few leagues of the great 
wall. Never. did man before nor fince ſubdue 
more numerous nations. His conqueſts extended 
above eighteen hundred leagues from eaft to weſt, 
and upwards of a thouſand from north to ſouths. 

But this conqueror was a deſtroyer ; for if we ex 

cept Bochara and two or three more towns which 

| he ſuffered to be rebuilt, his empire, from the 

frontier of Ruſſia to that of China, was one continu- 

ed ſcene of deſolation. China was leſs ranſacked, be- 
cauſe aſter the taking of Pequin, the reſt of the pro- 
vinces which he invaded made no reſiſtance. Before 

his death, he ſhared his dominions among his four 
. ſons, who were the moſt potent princes of the earth. 
It is ſaid that a great many men were ſacrificed 
over his tomb, and that this uſage was continued 
at the death of his ſucceſſors, who reigned in Tar 
tary.. This is an ancient cuſtom of the Scythian 
1 * e Princes, 


— 


wo. | | ape 2% Ch. xlr. 


princes, which was lately diſcovered alſo amon 
the negroes of Congo; a cuſtom worthy of humar 
barbarity. Some pretend that it was a point of 
Honour among the domeſtics of the Tartar chans 
to die with them, and that they diſputed with one 
another the honour of being interred with their 
—_— 1 _ fanaticiſm was xi perth _ if 
was 2 thing to thoſe t 

were formed for the gu of the world. The 

admiration of the 'Tartars for Jenghiz-chan great- 
ly increaſed, when he was no more: fo that they 
imagined he was not born like other men, but that 
his mother had conceived him by the ſole aid of a 
celeſtial influx: as if the rapidity of his conqueſts 
. was nota ſufficient prodigy. If fuch men are to 
| have a ſupernatural father, we muſt ſuppoſe him 
tobe a malignant being. | 
__ --Fhis conqueror's ſons extended the dominions 

| left them by their father. Octai and ſoon after 
Coblai-chan, the ſon of Octai, compleated the con- 
queſt of China. It is this Coblai that Mark Paolo 
ſaw towards the year 1260, when he travelled 
with his brother and uncle into thoſe countries, 
which were not even ſo much as known at that time 
by name, and which he calls Cathai. This Mark 
Paolo is celebrated over all Europe for his travels 
into the territories ſubdued-by Jenghiz-chan ; but 
Europe ſoon rs thoſe territories and their cons 
queror. 

Tt is true that pope hincrent IV. ſent ſome Fran- 
ciſcan friars into Tartary in the year 1246. Thoſe 
_ friars, who ſtiled themſelves ambaſſadors, ſaw but 
little, were treated with the greateſt contempt, and 
did no manner of ſervice. 

So little were the Europeans acquainted with 
what paſſed in that vaſt part of the world, that an 
1mpoſtor, whoſe name was David, made St. Lewis 
| wn in . believe he was deputed to ki on 

| m 
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kim b he 1 Hof 1 1 n 4 
braced” Hanity :' Sk. N ſent Rua 
the 0 into 5 tliofe untries in . quire 
about the matter. 1 the relation 9 ; 
it a appears that he was introduced to Ks oy | 
of Jen ghiz-chan, who reigned mn China. 
in uAlobs could we 1 on. A monk, w 
travelled. among a e Whoſe. | 
not berge d, ani 
ing a ri | 
Fo becher back 9 5 Ui of 5 EC 
only a a great many falſe notions, 7 22 few'tru . 
of no conſequence. _ > 
Thus, at the ſame time . FF; "Clit{ttdn prin- prith- 
ces arid lords were bathing the kingdom of Ne 
ples; Greece, Ae, and Bey pt, with human blood, 
Afia was, over -Fun by "the 1 Aktas: 1 02 . 
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offenta princes have always claitned, a right ſimi- 
lar to tha 'of fathers of families' in the Roman law, 
3 tiny: 18. their heirs, and Ear Bing their eſtates 


Shi ren. ithout regard to ſehiority. 
Tie ge KI THR e Pe Wear chi of 
8 Whole 


' efiry, reig ned in "the x north of 

E th 150 the” mide” of "A "Fhurt6cith 

Taftars were RSA into that 

* countt Ber foree of arms ; and expellec from thence 

by religions 15 5 "The prietts called" Lamas 

' wanted to e * the B aud theſe ſtit- 

red up e e ople. The ptinces of, the Chineſe 
race took 4 as ge of the ecclefiaftic diſpute, and 
"at 101 drove 4 fete maſters, whom Plenty 
,and1 oletice® had ener hated. 3 55 

1 5 fon, of Jehghiz.chan, BY hame Was 

Touchi, had Turqueſtan, Bactriana, the kingdom of . 


 Alfracin, and the country of the Ulbecks. The 
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- ; Of the Eaſt, &c. Ch. xIvili. 
8 ſon, of this Touchi penetrated as PIO as Pol 
Dalmatia, Hungary, and even to the gates of Con: 
ntin ple. . He was called Batoucan. - "The. prin- 
des of Crim Tartary are deſcended from him by 
the male line; and the Uibeck chans, who are now 
Fttled in proper Tartary to the, north and eaſt of 
the Caſpian ſea, refer their original alſo to the ſame 
ſource. They are maſters of North BaQriana ; 1 
but they lead only a vagrant life in that fine coun- 
try, which they have turned into a deſert. ky 
© Tut, or Tuli, the other ſon of - Jenghiz, had 
Perſia :i in his fa der s life-time. The. ſon of this 
Tuti, whoſe name was Houlacou, paſſed the Eu- 
Phrates, which. Jepghiz-can never did. He ſub- 
Verted the empire of the caliphs in Bagdat, and 
made himſelf maſter of part of Aſia Minor or Na- 
tolia, While the natural lords of that fruitful part 
of the Greek empire were driven from their capi- 
tal by the Chriſtian cruſaders. 
A fourth ſon, named Zagati, had „ 1512 Y 
| Candahor, the north part of India, Cachemir, and 
Tibet; and the 3 . 4K of thoſe four monaichs 
maintained for ſome time their empires, which had 
been founded in plunder,  _. 
, Charlemaign has been blame * dividing - his do- 
- minions. among his children; 7 but Jen 23 
ought to be commended. The ominions of 
Charlemaign were al to each other, had 3 
nearly the ſame laws, the ſame religion, and might % 
be governed by one prince. Thoſe of Jenghiz-can, bl 
deing much more extenſive, interſeRed by deſerts, 
and divided into different religions, could never be T”- 
long fwayed by the ſame ſovereign. 1 
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ened on every fide; when Tamerlane, above a 

century later, erected an univerſal monarchy in 

5 which was Ale divided ; wn different Cs > 
et 


| +... This vaſt power of the Mogul Tartars, which =_ 
| had been founded about the year 1220, was weak. WM _. 
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wi mite * great eee of. the Tata 
was in its cqurſe; while the ſans and grand- 
ſons of Jenghiz- chan were ſharing. the gteateſt 
part of the known world; while the cruſades were 
ſtill continuing, and DH unfortunately, pre- 


paring for his laſt expedition, the imperial houſe of 3 


Swabia came to be extin& in a molt extraordinary 
manner: the remainder of this Aultrious hlogd 
was ſpilt on the ſcaffold. 123 
The emperor Frederic II. had been at t the fame 
time ſovereign, vaſſal, and enemy of the -papes : 
and he paid them homage for Naples and Sicily. 
His fon, the emperor Conrad, [obtained poſſeſſion 
of thoſe. on inc Every author I have read, af- 
ſures us, that this Conrad was poiſoned. by his bro- 
_ ther Manfred, Frederick's natural. fon: : but 1 do 
not ſee that any of them. gives the ſlighteſt proof 
of it. Manfred got poſſeſſion of theſe kingdoms, 
which of right, belonged to his nephew. Conradip, 
ſon of Contad, and grandſon of Frederick II. The 
pope as lord paramont ſeemed to have a right to 
_ puniſh Manfred: but had he any right to diſpoſſeſs 
an uſurper, 770 in order to, ſtriß an orphan -who 
eir? Right, however, appeared on 
pes hated, and at the 
ſame time were 58 of 7 CD the buſineſs 
was therefore only to find out a prince, who, in rę- 
ceiving the . of Naples and Sicily, was 
alſo able to conquer thoſe ee | Charles, * a 
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that if the paymer 
cated. Charles eaſily agreed 1 


55 riot to his age. He put himſelf at the head of an 
army, in company with the duke of Auſtria His 


| 88 enn, Or: The Romans were 


of Anjou, offered his ſervice * ths pope, who 
ſoon ſtruck à bargain with him, though he 
— the inveſtiture to others. „ 


2 in right 
reat addition to his power, was his having {ub- 


_— the ci ity of Marſeilles. He had Ikewiſd a 


iguity, which a man of abilities might convert to 


E beurer e, . his being 


he only ſenator 
Urban , 


. Was afraid of 


1264. 998 even Ele de called” hich to 


ranted hin tlie 
ould renounce 
years, and pay 


his eſtate + > fo that he'p 
Iiveſlitive;, on condition that he 
this dignity at the end of three 
three thouſand ounces of gold 271 
feudal dependanc e Kingdom of 


months behind — he 


to theſe and to all 
other conditions : and the pope granted Him 


1266 the tenth penny on the eccleſiaſtical re- | 


venues of Frayce. He ſet out with troops 
and money, was crowned at Rome, and gave bat- 
"tle to Manfred in the plains of Benevento,” where 
he gained a 3 . affed being Ki- 
led in the enga Shatles* behaved” with 
ſeverit Tier his + Rleehli "ind ſeemed to have 
1 as cruel, as his brother St. Lewis Was humane. 


of the kingdom of Þ er, was in Germany during 
the interre ere, which laid that country waſte; 
asd © whi were Mripping him of the 
kingdom of Naples, his adherents encouraged him 
to come and defend his inheritance. He was then 
only fifteen years old; but his courage was ſupe- 


for 


This count of An er was already polleſſed of 
Ke his wife 3 and what made a 
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508 be ccd | 


Ia the mean time rem Conradin, the right heir 
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| © gem 
cated, was received at Rome with HY acclamations 
of the whole people, at the very time tat 
the pope durſt not approach his'own capital. 1268. 

It may be truly ſaid, that of all the wars in this 
century, CONTI the moſt juſt ; and yet it 
proved t 


, he moſt unfortunate. The pope publiſhed 
a a cruſade againſt him, as well as againſt the Turks; 
in conſequence of which he was defeated and taken 
priſoner in Apulia, together with his kinſman Fre- 
derick, duke of Auſtria. Charles of Anjou, ought 
to have honoured them for their courage; bat in- 
ſtead of that, he cauſed them to be con 
demned by the civil magiſtrate. The ſen- 1288. 
tence paſſed upon them was, that they 
merited death for taking up arms ' againſt the 
church: and accordingly theſe two unhappy prin- 
ces were put to death at Naples by the hands of the 
public executioner. Pope Clement IV, to whoſe 
reſentment they ſeemed to have fallen a ſacrifice, + 
durſt not ap of this barbarity ; a barbarity ſo 
much the more deteſtable, as it was attended with 
the forms of juſtice. I cannot help being ſur- 
prized, that St. Lewis never reproved his brother 
for ſo baſe and cruel an action: he whom the Egyp- 
tians had ſpared under a leſs favourable ſitua tion, 
ſhould furely have condemned the cruelty of 
Charles of Anjou. The conqueror, inſtead of ho- 
nouring the Neapolitans, exaſperated them greatly 
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N by his oppreſſion; ſo that both he and his whole 
: nation were held in the utmoſt horror. 
» It is the general opinion, that a Sicilian gentle- 
| man, whoſe name was John of Procida, diſguiſed 


in the habit of a Franciſcan friar, laid that famous 
conſpiracy, by which every Frenchman in the 
iſland was to be maſſacred at the fame hour on 
Eaſter Sunday, upon ringing the bell for veſpers ®, 
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a ; ; 33 33 | OS 
Vader: is the evening ſervice in the church of Rome, 
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: 1282, mitting a rape upon a woman in Palermo, 


ech the general ſlaughter. And yet it is very cer- 


ſon, withdrew from the land into the kingdom. 
of Naples. 1 
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is certain, that this John of Procida had pre- 
ed the minds of the. people in. Sicily for a. re: 
lution ;. that he had been negotiating at Con- 
ple and in the kingdom of Arragon; and 
E57 N king of Arragop, Manfred's ſon · in- law, 
Bad entered into an alliance with the Greek em- 
getor againſt Charles of Anjou: but it was not att 
All probable, that the: Sicilian veſpers was a pre- 
meditate conſpiracy. If there had been any plot 
formed, it would have been executed chiefly in the 
Kingdom of Naples;. and yet not one Frenchman 
was killed there. Malaſpina relates, that a native 
F Provence, — Droguet, was com- 


the time that the people were going 
: the woman cried out; the people fl — 1 
td 4 aſſ ſtance, and killed the —— This 
Hrſt emotion of private revenge awakened the 
neral hatred: the Sicilians, excited by John of Pro- 
eida, and by their own animoſity, immediapely cri- 
2 out, that it was neceſſary to deſtroy the enemy; 
which they put every Frenchman they found 
in Palermo to the ſword. The ſame rage and 
fury which poſſeſſed the breaſts of all the natives, 
produced the ſame maſſacre throughout the whole 
land. It is ſaid, that they ripped open the bellies 
of the pregnant women, to pluck out the fœtus's 
as yet unformed ; and that the very monks mur-- 
dered their female penitents of the French nation. 
It is moreover affirmed, that only one gentleman. 
of Provence, whoſe name was des Porcellets, eſcap- 


tain, that the governor of Meſſina, with all his gar- 


The blood of 8 was thus 3 but. 
not upon thoſe who had ſpilt it The Sicilian veſ- 
7 only — new misfortunes. * thoſe peo- 
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Us / hal happy climate ſeemed to have been de- 
gned rather as 2 curſe than a bleſſing to thent, 
But it is now time to return back a. little, and to 
ſee what new. 8 were J W 0 "th is - 
century by the abuſe ecru * E 
then e * BY oy a er 


er GEO OFT AK 93 * 


AE loo? OO betwiit he empire 1 
© the ,prieſthood, the opulence of religious 


| houſes, 41 the abuſe which fo many prelates had 


made of their temporal . power; all this together 
muſt ſooner or later have exal] rated mankind, a 
5 ired them with, a deſire of independence. - Ar 
of Breſcia 12 ventured. to 12 up deer 0 
proto of Rome to ſhake off the yo TS 
gan to reaſon a good deal in Aas a the” 
twelfth century, concerning religion. Bs, were 
men at that time who would have no other law 
but the goſpel, and who preached up very near the 
ſame doQrine as that now held by the Proteſtants. - 
The ' were called, Faudois, becauſe of the 7 
of them in the valleys of Piedmont; 7207 0 
4 From the city of Alby ; people, becauſe 3 
larity of life which $5 affected: and 
nic bent, which was 4 general. name 
then given to heretſts. To the ſurprize of b 


body, the province of Languedoc, towards the en 
of the twelfth e ſeemed to be filled with. 


theſe "people... 
In the year. 1198, "pope. Ader IT. Jepited © 


two, Ciſterc 75 monks to try the eretics : © We 
% comman 


fail he, the princes, counts, and all | 


6 * the lords of Jour province, to aſſt you my 
e i 2 b 180 yt ly 
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eit went {gt th 124 ies, by ie uh 
. A M have tees ived. 15 Nee nt 
\ ſo Mat ES beer Rainier, 


de Have pro 160 ee iche 
: ; 1 3 5. HE * 5 A 


* boy: then, the re cate 
_ * goods, to baniſh them from Meir eſtates, an 


.* to. puniſh. them with, fill greater. feveritys..if 
Ms they d: dare to reſiſt. Now we have given power 


to brother Rainier, .of 6bligirig the lords to com- 


_ ©* ply with theſe our orders, unica- 
. tion, and by an interdiet apt Ars 

This was the firſt foundat woos. or origin o of th 
9 e 


12 Abdst of Citeaux w ls alle r rien ©, 


h unction with 81 monks, to | and 'Exe- 
Cute this office at Toulouſe, which. gold have 
| been done by the biſhop. 2 proceeding . 

24 voked the count. of Toulouſe, the E count Of E Ix, 
1 all the lords of the country, who had. been 
ready ſeduced by the reforiners, an alperate 
againſt he. court of Rome. {4 ke 3 
This ſect conſiſted chiefly of wal lets, reduce 
10 indigence by the long flavery from which they 
had been ſcarce freed, and likewiſe by the cruſades. 
The "abbot of Citeaus | eared in the equi age. 

A pfince; and 1 in Vain a a ed the c ; 


they cried out, &ther lay afide zaun pomp, 0 Joh af A 
mon, A Spaniſh biſhop of f 
man, who was then at late 1 
quiſitors to lay down their ſumptuous 2 9 5 10 
Walk on foot, to live in an auſtere manner, and to 
imitate the fog al ſimplicity of the Albi igenſes, i 
order to cr them. Saint Do inick, "ho a 
accompanied the biſhop, joined wi bins © in ſet! 
the example of this a Wedel lic life, and ſeemed at. 
* 75 time to wiſh 5 no other weape n ſhould be. 
5 * — error. But Peter of ( altelneau, 


one 


. apoſtle, While he was Fran: g to the people, | 
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house, and. fotmenting a civil Wu Riss 24 
inquiſitor was affuffnated; and the Kſpliow fe 
upon the 'count of Toulouſe. 
Pope Innocent III. did not ſeruple to diſcha 
the ſubj ; of the-count of Toulouſe from' 


oath of allegance. 
dants of that Raymond of Toulouſe, © Who hd 


been the firſt in ſerving the Chriſtian. aue inthe 3 


expedition of cruſades. _ 
| The count being ſenſible of the effect which = 
bull was likely to produce, ſubmitted to the 
ſatisfaction required of him. One of the - 1209. 
pope's legates, named Milon, orders hith 
to wait him at Valence, to deliver up ſeven 
caſtles Which he was poſſeſſed of in Provence, to 
perform a crufade e the Albigenſes His fub- 
jects, and to do public penance. The cou¹t Ac 
cordin in every article. 
The rn on "the otic 
appeared the duke of Burgundy, the count of Ne. 
vers, Simon count of Montfort, and the b "of 15 
Sens, Autun and Nevers, at the head of their troops, © 
with the unfortunate count of Toulouſe in the 
midſt of them, in the nature of an hoſtage; on 
the other there was nothing to be ſeen but 'a mu- 
titude of poor people, Who had the misfortune of 
being incited by a religious fanaticiſm. The city 


of Beziers attempting to hold out againſt the eru- 
ſaders, was taken by ſtorm ; the inhabitants hay» _- 
ing fled for refuge to a church, were all put to che 
ſword, and the town was reduced to 9 The 


people of Carcaſſone, intimidated by this example, 


ſfubmitted to the mercy of the conqueror: upon 
2 their lives were en, I were range | 


to 
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| * - "I ke title Me babes phe” a Defender ee e 5 
Vun conferred on count Simon of Montfort; u ho 
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made himſelf maſter of a great part of the coun- 


"- try, by ſerzing the caſtles of the ſuſpeRed lords, | 
by attacking thoſe which were not put into his 


2 and by purſuing fuch heretics as ventured 


0 defend themſelves. It is related by eccleſiaſtir 


Hiſtorians, that upon Simon of Montfort's ſetting 
ire to the Which deſigned for the execution of 
- {theſe unhappy wretches, a hundred and forty of 
them began to ſing pſalms, and then fluag them- 


_guedoc,. they diſtreſſed the count of "Toulouſe, 
who all this while made no defence but 
"1210. by his negotiations. He repaired to St. 

Giles, to make his court to the. legates, 
SE” and abbots, who were at the head of this 


_ erulade; and he wept bitterly, in their preſence. 


They told him that his tears proceeded from 
fury and deſpair; and the legate gave him his op- 


© Jands which this count had uſurped, or to be ex-- 


I ' communnicated. The count of Toulouſe had, 
bowever, the courage to chuſe the laſt, and fled. 


Jor refuge to. his brother-in-law. Peter II. king 


- Arragon, who undertook his defence, having al- 
- moſt as much reaſon as the count himſelf to com- 


* of the chief or leader of this cruſade. 
In the mean time the number of cruſaders in- 


_ -<reaſed, from the avidity of gaining indulgences 
aud riches. The biſhaps of Paris, Liſieux, and 


3 repaired to the ſiege ot Lavaur; where four | 
ſcore knights, together with the lord af this town, 


were taken priſoners, and condemned to be hang 
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By thus 8 Lan- 


Lion, either to reſi ign to Simon of Montfort all the 
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8 vt 7 indeed ade hoſe nn in ordet 


his maſter.” 


country to Montfort ; arid the Nen of ſettling 
it upon him was fo well laid, that the king of an, 


that the king of Arragon had one hundred Gaps. 


complete overthrow. - In fine they ſay, that Simon. 


divide themſelvgs into three bodies? 


x? 
>» 
# >. 


vel up to the Fury of his 1 ng 25 =. 4 
put them all to 2 ſword. ſiſter of ihe | ” -: 3 
of Labaur was "thrown: | into A 21 Mag | 


"Pol 


to get 1 mare of the ſpoils; but Simon of Mentk fort 
ſoon got rid of 2 5 * would haye been © 5 1 


pes to grant * 


It was a interel of the po 


ragon, with all his mediation, could not obtain the- 
leaſt conceſſion in favour of his brother-in-law. =” 
feemed therefore to have recourſe. to. arms, only 
when every other method had p proved unfuccels ul. 

The battle which this prince 8 gd ht again he” 
eruſaders in the neighbourhood of Toulouſe, ang 
in which he himſelf was Main, was reckoned a i noſt 
extraordinary affair. It is related by a mul. 
titude of writers, that Simon of Montfort, 12 3 
with only eight hundred horſe and one thou-—- > 4 4 
ſand foot, attacked the army commanded, "by: * 7 = 
king of Arragon and the count of Toulouſe, 30. , 4 
had then laid ſiege to Muret. They mention. allo * "ch 


fighting can and. that there never was a more” 


of Montfött, the biſhop of Toulouſe, arid the vie 


ſhop 'of * Caminge, divided” their army in three "2 
bodies, in honour of the holy. Thity, = e 15 * * 8 


But is it at all likely, that only 1800 men 
attack an army of 109,000. in the open PEA 


ſome writers will fay.: but military one, 
reading ſuch a ſtory, will tell _ iti 
and Et tae f Ms 


1 > doc began to decline. The ſon of old Raymond, 
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bo Pe Page oulouſe went 


To 10 7 I cannot diſcover what founda- 
tin he had, for hoping ; that his territories ſhould. be 
| — to Him: he Nine aff very well.in not be., | 
ing deprived of his liberty ; the council even. reck- 
oned it an act of — Bl to order he ſhould be al- 
10 ed a penſion of four. 1 of ſilver. 
Upon n the death of Innocent III, Raymond of 
Toulouſe did not meet with milder treat- 
116 ment; for he was ed in his capital by 
Simon of Montfort. his man, who had 
done ſo much miſchief, and acquired ſo much glo- 
| Ty, was wounded: here. by a ſtone ; which Ry 
endl to his ſucceſs, and to his life. - * _ 
le left a ſon behind him, on whom, e's 
conferred all the rights and privileges of the father; 
but he could not give him the an. 
and from that time the cruſade againſt. : 


who had ſucceeded his father, was, like him, alſo. 
excommunicated, Lewis VIII, king of France, 
obtained a renunciation from young. Montfort of 
all thoſe territories, which he was not able to keep: 
but death put a ſtop to Lewis in the midſt of his 
conqueſts; and this country did not come under 
the power of the kings of rance till the * of 5 
r the TO. 1th ſpoils. The 12 
of Tale was obliged to cede to rep in 1222, , | 
the. . of en, which included five ſmall 
t was his aſylum, and a fief of the em- 
3 Picks, a8. 1 75 all the lands on the other ſide of tbe 
holy ſee to 


hone. .\ could have wiſhed that the right of te 

| 9 l ſmall age had not been of ſo 

odipus f nature, nor purchaſed with blood. . The 

good unde erftanding betwixt the court of F rance 

and pope * IX ſtripped” the houſe of Tou- 
lA - louſe 


* > W * R 
2 r * 
x 
440 cond he x RN 
, 


Louſe of the remainder of 


_ 


" NE * 
inheritance, which 


ſhe had been * eſſign of £ wire reigty of 
Charlemaign : e miſunderſtanding between 
the empexor E e that ſame Gregaly IX, 


was the means of reſtoring this ſmall territory a- 
gain to the chunt of. Tonlauſe. The empgrorg aw 
ſord paramount, and a lord paramouns that hay 
been groſſy affronted, did juſtice. When Philip 
the Bald, king of France, took poſſefſion-afters- 
wards of the gteatcounty-pf.cT 5 he reſtored 
the county of Venaiſſin to the iger ef 2 Pre-. 
ſerved it ever ſince by. m of che F denn 
of; Avignon 


monarchs... The city and 
were not included. This inheritance fell to the 


branch of Anjon, which reigned. at. Naples, and in 
whoſe. lands it continued, till. the unfortunate. 
queen Joan of Naples transferred it at 
P apr goat of . _ ie” e 
uring the reig ot At. pope: 123% 
ſent two Post wed. a Franciſcan friar, 
with the title oß inquiſitors, ne dhe country of be 2 
Albigenſes, Who were chen very quiet. The twe : 
Dominicans rendered themſelves ſo extremely odi- 
ous that che people drove them gut of the towns: - 
Rome itſelf Was tor a long time obliged to ſuſpend 
the inquiſi tion 'but at length it was ;cftabbſhed.::. 
Vet this ſect ſtill fabſilted, though confined- oa 
e people, who lived in obſcurity. 
[t was "this ſect that brought the ſcourge of the 
inquiſition upon, Europe. Pope. Innocent N 
erected this, 7 1 . Italy, excepting the. 
kingdom of . 0 as 4 new. tribhnal. by Which 
the authority holy ſee was to be ft 1 eſta -- 
bliſned. We- ſhall; ſee in the courſe:of this work 
what cruelties have been committed e, pe 1 
in Spain, and in Portugal. A 507 FP _ 
Lone i T3930 iis * Sanne . 12 
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had been dm A. enright anar- 
cy eder ſince che death of Frederic H. The ſeve- 
ra} 2 bbide bad appropriated to themſelves the 

evenus of the empire; ſo that when Rodol- 
e Habſbutg was elected emperorin'127 3, they 
_ would grant him no other but thoſe, with 
uieh Re had wreſted Auſtria from A N 
bad taken it fromithe-houſs of Bavaria” Ao Hound 


| Hungary, got entirely 2 the ſmall tribute or 
2 ich th 7 51) ene 
t it 


7 paid — 

at” this ſame period that ſeveral 

cities Mabliſhed their munieipal government, which 

till ſubſiſts. They entered into an alliance to de- 
fend themſelves againſt the-encroachments of the 
ent lords. The Hänſe towns 1, as Lubeck, 
| e, Brunſwiek, Dantzick, to which four 
and twenty more acceded afterwards, formed a 
e . 2 * 2 
5 Tels 3 : * 1 ares. 
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Þ. - — e are ſhiif t be 0 called rom the 
word' Haaſe; which © fignifies a/liaxce*\, others derive it | 
- Rowe! tue German word Lazer, which fignifies Hear 
0 theſes, becauſe the firſt towus that entered into this ſo- 

) ciety were Rtuated near the Baltic and the Ocean. It 
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_ alliance, towards the year 1164, in order to encourage 
fs der a her bor maine carried on with 


: v 


ni 0299 4 BS fl de 
5 2 nis trralis 1 
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„ witllout i improving 


d aich chat the city of Hræemen, an the Weſer, in | 
Lower Saxony, was the firft that began to form this 111 


- nobility; as 


The four tem 
who by degrees engroſſed the right of Wo 
tion intirely to themſelves, had, in concert with 


He had been long | 
Gal, a gainſt the « biſhop of Baſil, in a quarrel about - 


ken The Auſtregues 1 were eſtabliſhed 3 del 
are conventional arbitrators between the princes and- 


as well as the Imperial towns: they ſap- 
phy . lace of the courts _ laws that were want 


. * *. 
pu + 

3 

2 * 


* a 


Italy was ſettled upon a new | an a of government * 
before, and during the reign of Rodolphus. Seve- 
ral of the towns aſſerted their freedom, which he 
confirmed for pecuniary conſiderations. It ſeems 
as if Italy might at that N been __ e- : 
parated from Germany. | 
- The German lords, in order to increaſe their | 
power, were deſirous of having a weak er mo 
poral princes, and the three arc 


biſhops, 


ſome- others, agreed to chuſe Rodolphus of Habi- 
burg for their emperor, merely becauſe he had no 
extenſive dominions. He was a Swiſs lord, who 
had made himſelf formidable, as one of thoſe chiefs 
to whom the Italians give the name of Cundottieri d. 
a champion to the abbot of St. 


ſonde 2 5 of wine: he had likewiſe aſſiſted the town 


of Straſburg. So great was the diſproportion between 


his fortune and courage, that he had been for 
ſome time ſteward to that ſame Ottocares kin 
of Bohemia, who, upon his preſſing him — 2 


wards to yield homage, made anſwer, That be” . 
owed bim nothing; for be bad paid bim bis- 
wages. ' Little did the princes of Germany fore- 


ſee, that this ſame Rodolphus would be the founder 


of a family, the moſt flouriſſi ng in Europe, and 


+ The Auſtregues ſubſiſt to this very day; ſo that 
the cauſe of no prince whatever can be brought into the 
courts of the empire, before it has paſſed through tis, 
firſt inſtance. * 


F An Italian word, fgniffing a leader. 
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which has been more than once ver near attaining ; 
the ſame: height in power as Charlemaign. This 
power was long a forming ; particularly towards the 
end d of this thirteenth century, and the beginning 
of the fourteenth, the empire had no manner of 
influence in Europe. 
Happy would France have bean under ſuch a 8. | 
vereign 8 St. Lewis, were it not for the fatal pre- 
judice of the cruſades, which-occaſioned ſo manx 
misfortunes to the nation, and laid him dead on the: 
| ſands of Africa. By the great number of veſſels 
: fitted out for thoſe unfortunate expeditions, it ap- 
| Pears: that France might eaſily have eſtabliſhed an 
extenſive commerce. The ſtatutes of St. Lewis 
relative to trade, his eſtabliſhing a new palice in 
Paris, his pragmatic ſanction which ſecured the diſ- 
cipline of the Gallican church, his four bailiwics, 
tawhoſe juriſdiction the courts: of his vaſſals were 
ſubj e which-are the origin of the parliament ; 
of aris, his regulations and exaQneſs in regard 
to the coin; all together ſhew-that France might 
bus been maderes at that time a IG 8 
om. 5 
In regard to Lngland' it axes as ch bappi- 
neſs under Edward I. as the manners of the time 
would permit. This prince united Wales to his 
dominions, and ſubdued Scotland, which received 
a king of his appointing. It is true the Engliſn 
were no longer poſſeſſed of Normandy nor An- 
ou; but they had almoſt all Guienne. If Edward 
| had only a "eaſy war with France, it was o- 
ing to his being ſo much employed at home, either 
when he ſubdued, or when he was n of 
Scotland. 5 E 
We ſhall give a ſeparate and more copious afti-. : 
cle to Spain, which we left long ſince a prey to the 
13233 There remains only that we mention a 
word or two concerning Home .;.. {wil i 
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| The popedom continued towards the thirteenth 
century in the ſame ſtate in*which it had been for | 
many years. The popes were not well fetiled in 
Rome, had only a. tottering” authority in Italy, 
were hardly. maſters of a few towns in the Re 
mony of St. Peter and in Umbria; ſtill they conti- 
nued to beſtow kingdoms, and to be the umpires of 


kings. 
Nicholas folemnly determine at 


In 1289 pose 
Nome the diſputes between the king of Portugal 
and his clergy. We have ſeen how in 1283 pope 
Martin IV depoſed the king of Arragon, al gave. 
_ his territories to the king of France, who was 
erfutenongh to execute the pope's bull. Bo- 
ines VIII. gave Sardinia and Corſica to another 
king of Arragon, to James ſurnamed the Juſt. 
Towards the year 1300, when a conteſt coll 
concerning the ſucceſſion to the kingdom of Scot- 
land, pope Boniface VIII. wrote thus to king Ed- 
ward: * You ought to know that it is my Pell 
to appoint a king of Scotland, which has always 
„in full right belonged, | od till belongeth to the 
6 ſee of Rome: but if you pretend to have an, 
right thereto, T'defire'you would 60 0 f a nts 
or proctors to us, and we will do you Ak, 
500 for we reſerve this affair to gurſelves.“ 6-494 199 - 
Towards the end of the thirteenth cent 7 
ſome pritices of Gerry de bf Ap ef Naf- Nt 'I 
ſau, ſucceſſor to the firſt prince of the houſe of Au- 
ſtria, and elected Albert 05 Auſtria, Rodolphus's? 
ſon, they trumped up the pope 's bull for depoſing 
Naſſau, Wirich was indeed "richie their own 
power to the pope. : This "ſame Boniface, up bon ie 
news of Albert's eleQion, writes thus 8 hs 
the electors: We order you to W 5 e 123. 
publicly, that Albert, who calls himſelf 
wha king of the Romans, * come and appear be- 
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cc fore us, to anſwer to the charge of high treaſon, 
& and of ex communication incurred.“ PERS 

It is very well known that Albert of Auſtria, in- 
ſtead of appearing to this ſummons, defeated and 
killed Naſſau in a battle fought in the neighbour- 
hood of Spire; and that Boniface, after having been 
fo profuſe of his excommunications againſt that 


prince, was as liberal of his benedictions to him in / 
1303s when the holy father ſtood in need of his aſ- 0 
ance, in the conteſt between him and Philip the v 
Fair. Then, by the plenitude of his power, he e 
ſupplied the irregularity of Albert's election; and l 
in his bull he confers upon him the kingdom of Ti 
France, which by right belonged to the emperors. a 
Such a change does intereſt make in man's behavi- u 
our, employing every means, ſacred or profane, to MF 
_ attain its end. Us un 
But other crowned heads tamely ſubmitted to the 
: papal juriſdiction. Mary queen of Naples, and d 
pretender to the kingdom of Hungary, had her de 
Cauſe tried before the pope and his cardinals; and 0 
the pope adjudged the kingdom to this princeſs, C 
by default, or for want of the other party's ap- | 
pearing in court. Nothing more was requiſite tl 
for putting this ſentence in execution, but an p1 
army. 5 | 3 | aj 
France, as we ſhall ſee preſently, did not pay the th 
ſame deference to Boniface VIII. It is very well pi 
known that this pontif inſtituted the Jubilee, and el 
added a ſecond crown to the pontifical tiara, to ſig- | 
nify the two powers. John XXII. topped them af- of 
terwards with a third. But John had not two na- 01 


| ked ſwords carried before him, as Boniface had 
when he granted indulgences. | 


CHAP. 


in the thirteenth century. 29 
CHAP. LIL W; 
o/ ain, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, J 


AFTER the Cid had driven the Muſſulmen 
out of Toledo and Valentia, towards the end 
of the eleventh century, Spain was divided into ſe- 
veral governments. The kingdom of Caſtile in- 
cluded the two Caſtiles, Leon, Galicia, and Va- 
lentia. The kingdom of Arragon was at that time 
reunited to Navarre. Andaluſia, part of Mureia, 
and Granada, belonged to the Moors. Barcelona 
was ſubject to its own count, who paid homage to 
the king of Arragon. A third part of Portugal was 
under a Chriſtian government. | 
This third part of Portugal was only an ear 
dom. The ſon of a duke of B y, deſcen- 
ded from Hugh Capet, had made himfelf maſter 
of that province at the latter end 'of the twelfth 
century. E 625 Hf Fe. Oh, » 
A cruſade would have been more likely to drive 
the Mahometans out of Spain than Syria: in all 
probability the Chriſtian princes of Spain did not 
approve of. ſuch dangerous ſuccours; but-choſe ra- 
ther to harraſs their country themſelves, and dif- 
pute it with the Moors, than to ſee it invaded by 
cruſaders. £1 off tach 
Alphonſo, ſurnamed the Varriour, king 1139. 
of Arragon and Navarre, drove the Moors 8 
out of Saragoſta, which became the capital of Ar- 
ragon, and returned no more under the dominion 
of the Muſſulmen. | 
The ſon of count Henry, whom I call 1160. 
Alphonſo of Portugal, to diſtinguiſh him By 
from ſo many other princes of that name, expel- 
led the Moors from Liſbon, the beſt port in Eu- 
rope, and from all Portugal, but not from the pro- 
| C3 vince 
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vince of Algarves. He gained ſeveral battles, and 
was at length erowned king of Portugal. Pope 
Alexander III. pretended it was he that gave him 
the crown: he inſiſted alſo on his paying him a tri- 
bute of ſix marks of gold; and the. king ſubmit- 
ted to it, knowing that. in quarrels among ſo many 
ſovereigns, the papal ſuffrage was always 
able to turn the ſcales. 

Had the Chriſtians but exerted themſelves a lit- 
tle more, the Mahometans would have been driven 
out of this country; but union was wanting, and 
the Spaniſh princes were ever at variance. - One 
time Caſtile and Arragon were up in arms; ano- 
ther time Navarre was fighting againſt Arragon; 
Jometimes theſe three provinces waged war againſt 
one another, all at the ſame time; and each of 
them was often rent by inteſtine commotions. 

There were three kings of Arragon in ſucceſſion, 
who joined the greateſt part of Navarre to that 
kingdom, while the remainder was occupied by 
the — Alphonſo the Warriour, who died in 
1134, was the laſt of thoſe princes. We may 
form a judgment of the ſpirit of the times, and of 
the badneſs of the government, by the will of that 
monarch, who left his kingdoms to the knights 
templars, and the hoſpitallers of St. John of Je- 
ruſalem. This was eſtabliſhing civil war by a te- 
ſtamentary diſpoſition. By good luck theſe knights 
did not attempt to ſupport the will. The ſtates of 
Arragon, continuing to be free, choſe for their king 
don Raymir, brother of their deceaſed ſovereign, 
though he had been a monk upwards of forty years, 

and for ſome time a biſhop. He was called the 
Prieftly king, and the page granted him a diſpenſa- 


tion to marry. 
During theſe tranſactions Navarre was 


1134. divided from Arragon, and became once 


more a ſeparate —_— which devolved after- 
wards, 
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-wards, by marriage, on the counts of Champagne, 
and belonged to Philip the Fair, and the houſe of 
France; till it fell at length to the families of Foix 
and Albret, and is now abſorbed in the Spaniſn mo- 
NM nel the Moors maintained their 11585. 
ground, and retook Valentia. Their in- 

curſions gave riſe to the order of Calatrava. The 
Ciſtertian monks of Calatrava, having ſufficient 

revenues to defray the expence of defending that 

city, armed ſome of their lay-brothers *, together 

with ſeveral eſquires, who fought againſt the Moors 

with a Scapulary f over theirſhoulders. Soon at- 

ter was formed this order, which is neither milita- 

ry nor religious; the knights of which are pergait- 
ted once to marry ; and which conſiſts only in the 

enjoyment of ſeveral Commanderies in Spain. 

The Chriſtians ſtill continued to quarrel; and the 
Mahometans ſometimes took advantage of thoſe 
quarrels. Towards the year 1197, a king of Na- 
varre, whoſe name was don Sancho, being perſe- 
euted by the Caſtilians and the Arragonians, was 
forced to go over to Africa, to implore the aſſiſt- 
ance of the Miramolin of the empire of Morocco 
but this ſtep, which ſeemed likely to produce a re- 
volution, had no ſuch effect. | oy 

„„ C4 | 1 


* 1 in the church of Rome, are perſons 
that make the monaſtic vows, but do not enter into ho- 
% 2H, 9507 | SSRIs 

7 The Scapulary is a part of the habit of ſeveral re- 
hgious orders in the church of Rome, worn over the 
gown : it-conkiſts of two narrow flips of cloth or ſerge, 

opEring the back and the breaſt, and hanging down to 
cet, 4 


g | 1 Commandery is.a ſort of ; benefice; or certain re- 
venue, belonging to a military order, and conferred on: 
. ancient knights, who had done ſervices to the order, as: 


the commanderies of Malta. | 
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he reaſon is, the Spaniards were grown more war- 
like, the country was thick ſet with fortreſſes, the 
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Heretofore, when all Spain was united under king 
Roderick, a brave tho? perhaps incontinent prince, 
it was ſubdued in leſs than two years: and now that 
it was divided into ſo many jealous pringipalities, 
neither the Miramolins of Africa, nor the Mooriſh 
king of Andaluſia, could make any impreſſion on it. 


inces would unite in caſe of any great danger, and 
in a word, the Mahometans were not more prudent 
than the Chriſtians. * | | 
| At length all the Chriſtian princes of 
1200. Spain entered into an alliance, to oppoſe 
= the forces that were ready to fall upon them 
fim Africa. | | 
The Miramolin Mahomed-Ben-Joſeph had croſ- 
ſed the ſea with near an hundred thouſand men, 
and having reinforced his army with the Moors of 
Andaluſia, he reckoned he ſhould be able to con- 
quer Spain. The report of this great armament 
awakened the attention of ſome French knights. 
The common danger united the kings of Caſtile, 
Arragon, and Navarre. Portugal furniſh- 
1212. ed troops. Thoſe two great armies met 
each other in the defiles of the black moun- 
tain ®, on the confines of Andaluſia, and the pro- 


vince of Toledo. The archbiſhop of Toledo was 


with the king of Caſtile, Alphonſo the Noble, and 
carried the ſtandard of the croſs at the head of the 
troops. The Miramolin held a ſabre in one hand, 
and the Koran in the other. The Chriſtians were 
victorious ; and this day is ſolemnized every year at 
Toledo on the 16th of July: but the victory was 
productive of more glory than real advantage. The 
Moors of Andaluſia were ſtrengthened with the re- 
mains of the African army, while che Chriſtian for- 
ces were ſoon diſbanded. * 1 


La Sierra Morena. 
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In thoſe days it was the cuſtom for almoſt all the _ 
knights that bore arms, to return to their reſpective — 
homes after à battle. They knew how to fight, 
but they did not underſtand the art of war; and 
the Moors were leſs ſkilled in it than the Spaniards. 
Neither Chriſtians nor Muſſulmen had any ſtanding 
armies. 3 2 1 
Spain. had been ſo engaged-in her own: unhappy 
affairs for the ſpace of five hundred years, that ſhe 
did not begin to concern herſelf with the reſt of 
Europe, till. the time of the Albigenſes. We have: 
ſeen how Peter I. king of Arragon, was obliged to 
aſſiſt his vaſſals of Languedoc and the country of 
Foix, who. were oppreſled under the pretence of 
religion; and how he died fighting againſt Mont-" 
fort, who had robbed his ſon, and conquered:Lan- 
guedoc. His widow Maria of Montpellier, who 
had retired to Rome, pleaded this ſon's cauſe be- 
fore Innocent III. and beſeeched him to interpoſe 
His authority, that he might be ſet at liberty. Some 
conjunctures have done great honour to the heed 
court of Rome. The pope ordered Simon 1214. 
of Montfort to reſtore the child to the Ar- 
ragonians; and Montfort reſtored him. If. the popes 
had always made ſuch. uſe of their authority, they 
would have been the legiſlators of the univerſe. _ 
This is the very king James, the firſt of the kings | 
of Arragon, to whom the ſtates took the oath of | 
allegiance.. It is he that expelled the Moors 
out of the iſle of Majorca; it is he that diſ- 1238. ' 
poſſeſſed them of the beautiful kingdom. of 
Valentia, a country favoured by nature, where the 
natrves are. healthful and-robuſt,. and every thing 
conſpires to pleaſe the ſenſes.. I am ſurprized how - 
ſuch a number of: hiſtorians could ſay, that Valen- 
tia was only a thouſand paces in circumference, and 
yet that no leſs than fifty thouſand Mahometans 
marched out of that city. How was i poſſible for 
| : * C 5 7 * 
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fo ſmall a place to contain ſuch a number of inha- 
bitants ? J — 15 

This period ſeemed to be deſtined for the glory 
of Spain and the expulſion of the Moors. 
1236. Ferdinand III. king of Caſtile and Arragon, 
ba diſpoſſeſſed them of the famous city of Cor. 
dova, the reſidence of their firſt kings, a city far 
{ſuperior to Valentia ; and where they had built a 
© moſt magnificent moſque, beſides a multitude of 
fine palaces. RICA 1 | 
'This ſame Ferdinand III. ſubdued alſo the Moors 
of Murcia, a ſmall but fruitful country, in which 
they bred a vaſt number of ſilk- worms, and had 
very good ſilk manufactures. At length, after a 
ſiege of fix months, he made himſelf ma- 
1248. ſter of Seville, the moſt opulent city be- 
Jlonging to the Mahometans, and which 
1252. they never recovered afterwards. Death 
2 put an end to his proſperities. If an apo- 
theoſis be due to thoſe who have delivered their 
country from ſlavery, Spain ſurely has as much 
reeaſon to revere the memory of Ferdinand, as 
France to invoke St. Lewis. He enacted wiſe 
laws, like this king of France; and like him alſo, 
he eſtabliſhed new courts of judicature, 
1248. He is faid to have erected the royal coun- 
| ci] of Caſtile, which has ſubſiſted ever ſince. 
1252. His miniſter was Ximenez, archbiſhop 
of Toledo, a fortunate name to Spain, but 

no way related to that other Ximenez, who, ſome 

— time after was regent of Caſtile, on 

Caſtile and Arragon were powerful ſtates about 

this period; but we muſt not imagine that their ſo- 
vereigns were abſolute; there was not one abſolute 
prince in Europe. The Spaniſh lords reduced the 
authority of their kings to narrower bounds than 
thoſe of any other ſovereign, The Arragonians 
ſtill remember the formula of the W of 
FF, ep 
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their kings. The grund juſticiary pronounced the 


following words in the name of the ſtates: Nos que 
valemos tanto como vos, of hazemos nueſtro ry y ſenor; 
con tal que guardeis nueſtros fueros, ſe no, no. Me, 
auho are as good as you, do conflitute you our king, * 
vided you keep our laws, otherwiſe nt. 

The grand juſticiary pretended that this was not. 
an empty ceremony, but that he had a right to pro- 
ſecute the king for any crime in the preſence of the 
ſtates, and to preſide in court upon pronouncing his 
ſentence. I do not ee find that oo a 
was ever made uſe of. 

Caſtile enjoyed as many ee as Aragon, 
and the ſtates ſet the ſame limits to the ſupreme 
power. In ſhort, it is reaſonable to think, that in 
countries abounding with ſuch numerous nobility, 
it was as difficult for the kings to enſlave their fub-- 
jects, as to expel the Moors. 

Alphonſo, ſurnamed the Aſtronomer, or the Wiſe, 
ſon of St. Ferdinand, experienced the truth of this 
maxim. It was ſaid of him, that while he was 
buſy in the ſtudy of the heavens, he had forgot the 
earth. This trivial reflection would be juſt, had 
Alphonſo neglected his affairs for ſtudy; but this he 
never did. The ſame good underſtanding which 
raiſed him to be a great philoſopher, made him 
likewiſe à very good king. Several writers charge 


* him with atheiſm, for ſay N that bad be been of 
- | Gop's privy council, be would Baus given him advice 
in regard to the motions of tbe flars. "Theſe writers 


2 do not conſider, that this jeſt, of ſo ſage a philoſo- 
pher, was levelled intirely at Ptolemy's ſyſtem, . 
with whoſe infufficiency and abſurdities he was tho- 
roughly acquainted. He was a rival to the Ara- 
bians in ſcience 3) and the univerſity of Salamanca, 
which was founded by his father, had not his equal. 
'The Alphonſine tables are ſtill a monument of his 
glory, to the ſhame of Princes, who take a price 
| in 
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in being i 1 but we muſt likewiſe acknow- 

ledge that they were drawn up by Arabians. 
The difficulties which embarraſſed his reign, 


were not ſurely a conſequence of the ſciences, which 
immortalized Alphonſo's name, but of the vaſt ex- 


pences of his father. For as St. Lewis had exhauſt- 


ed France by his voyages, fo Ferdinand had for 
ſome time ruined Caſtile, even by his acquiſiti- 


ons, which at that time coſt more than they were 


worth. 

After the death of St. Ferdinand, his ſon was oh 
liged to withſtand Navarre and Arragon, which were 
wn jealous of his power. 

Yet all theſe broils which entangled this royal 
philoſopher, did not hinder the princes of the em- 
pire from offering him the Imperial crown: and 
the reaſon of his not being raiſed to that dignity, 
when Rodolphus of Habſburg was elected in his 
ſtead, was the great diſtance between Caſtile and 
Germany. Alphonſo ſhewed at leaſt that he merit- 
ed the Imperial diadem, by his manner of govern- 
ing Caſtile, His Code, called Las partidas *, is 
ſtill one of the foundations of Spaniſh juriſprudence. 


He lived to ſee his fon Sancho III. rebel | 


1283. againſt him in his old age: but the iniqui- 
ty of the ſon is not, I think, any diſgrace 
to the father, | 
This don Sancho was by a ſecond * and want- 
ed, in his father's life-time, to be declared heir to 
the crown, to the pre ejudice of the grand-children by 
the firſt venter. A factious aſſembly, who preten- 
ded to be the Mig gave him the crown. This out- 
rage is a further proof of what I have often affirmed, 
that there were no laws about this time in Europe, 
but that all things were determined according to oc- 
caſional conſiderations, and to human caprice. 
71 Alphonfo 
* This is a collection of old Spaniſh laws, ſo called 
becauſe they are divided into heads and chapters. 


A 


the moſt juſt. ES WES. | 
The Miramolin of Morocco, at the invitation of 
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which ſtill proves how deſerving he was to 
| reign: but he died ſoon after his victory. 


his ſucceſſors. 
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Alphonſo the Wiſe was reduced to the hard neceſ- 
ſity of entering into a league with the Mahometans 


againſt his ſon and rebellious Chriſtians. This was 


— 


not the firſt alliance of the kind, but it was ſurel7 


* 


king Alyhonſo X. croſſed the fea. The African and 
Caſtilian monarchs met at Zara on the confines of 
Granada. 'The behaviour and diſcourſe of the Mi- 
ramolin, ought to be perpetuated in hiſtory. Ha- 
ving yielded the moſt honourable place to the king 


of Caſtile, J treat you thus, ſays he, becauſe you are 


unfortunate; and I jain my troops with you, merely 
to avenge the cauſe of all kings and all fathers. Al- 
phonſo fought againſt his ſon, and defeated him, 


The king of Morocco was obliged to return to 


his dominions : don Sancho, the unnatural fon of 


Alphonſo, continued to enjoy the crown, which he 


had uſurped from his nephew, and his reign was 


happy. PR 
The Portugueſe dominions at that time ineluded 


the province of Algarves, which had been wreſted 


at length from the Moors. The word Algarves ſig- 
nifies, in Arabic, a fruitful country. Let us not for- 


get that Alphonſo the Sage aſſiſted Portugal great- 


ly in making this conqueſt. All this, I apprehend, 


irrefragably proves, that Alphonſo never had any rea- 


ſon to repent his having cultivated the ſciences, as 


ſome hiftorians would fain inſinuate, who give them- 


ſelves the air of politicians, by affecting to contemn 
the arts which they ought rather to reſpect. , 
So far was Alphonſo the philoſopher from forget- 


ting his temporal intereſt, that he made pope Gre- 
gory X. grant him a third part of the tenths of 


Leon and Caſtile, a right which he tranſmitted to 
His 
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; His family met with diſturbances; but 


1303. they maintained their ground againſt the 


| Moor. His grandſon Ferdinand IV. dif- 
Poſſeſſed them of Gibraltar, which was not ſo hard. 
to take then, as it is now. 

This Ferdinand IV. is called Ferdinand the Cum 
rd, becauſe he is ſaid to have ordered in a hurry. 
of paſſion two noblemen to be thrown down a rock, 


who before his commands were executed, flirh- 
moned him to attend the fupreme tribunal in thirty 


days; and he died in that time. We could wiſh 
that this ſtory was true, or at leaſt that it was look- 
ed upon as ſuch by thoſe, who believe they have a 
right to do every thing with impunity. He was fa- 


ther of the famous Peter the Cruel, whoſe exceſ- 


five ſeverities we ſhall fee preſently, an unrelenting 


prince, who exerciſed the moſt tyrannical barbari- 


ties upon mankind without being fame to the 


ſupreme tribunal. 
Arragon, on the other hand, bojan to acquire 


ſtrength, as we have already ſeen z and its power 


was increaſed by t he addition of Sicily. 
The popes pretended they had a right to diſpoſe | 

of the kingdom of Arragon, for two reaſons ; firſt, 

becauſe they looked upon it as a fief of the Holy 


See; ſecondly, becauſe Peter III. ſurnamed the 


Great, who was charged with being concerned in 
the Sicilian veſpers, was excommunicated, not for 


any hand he had had in that maſſacre, but for ha- 
ving ſeized on Sicily, which the court of Rome did 


not chuſe he ſhould enjoy. The kingdom of Arra- 


gon was therefore transferred by the pope's ſen- 


tence to Charles of Valois, grandſon of St. Lewis. 


But the bull could never be put in execution. The 


houſe of Arragon proſpered greatly; and not long 


after, the popes who had been ſo eager to 


1194. deſtroy it, contributed to its grandeur. Bo- 


niface VIII. gave Sardinia 4 Corſica - 
e 
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the king of Arragon, James IV. called the Juſt, to 
prevent the Genoeſe amd the Piſans from diſputing 
any further about thoſe iſlands. Tis 

Caſtile and France were now allied, becauſe they 
were enemies to Arragon. 0 This alliance was very 
ſtrict, the prince and ſubjects of both nations being 
heartily united. - | . 
What paſſed at that time in France, in the reign 


of Philip the Fair, and the beginning of the four- 
v4 teenth century, is well worth our attention. 
k | — — . 
uf nA. E. 
4 . 
IS Of Philip the Fair, and Bonface VIII. a 
4 HE reign of Philip the Fair, who aſcend- 
A - ed the-throne in 1285, is a remarkable 
"I Xra in regard to France, by the admiſſion of the 


third eſtate into the national aſſemblies, by inſti- 
tuting the ſupreme courts of judicature called par- 
liaments, by the firſt erection of a new peerage in 
favour of the duke of Britany, by the ſuppreffi-. 
on of duels in civil matters, and by the law of 
appanages reſtrained only to male heirs. At pre- 
ſent we ſhall confine ourſelves to two other articles, 
the quarrel between Philip the Fair and Boniface 
VIII. and the ſuppreſſion of the order of knights 
templars. N 1 25 
We have already taken notice that Boniface 
VIII. of the family of the Cajetans, was a man of 
the ſame ſtamp as Gregory VII. more learned in- 
deed than Gregory in the canon law, as zealous as 
he to ſubject the temporal powers to the church, 
and all churches whatever to the holy ſee. Italy 
was more than ever a prey to the factions of the _ 
Guelphs and Gibellines. The Gibellines were 
PI We MOOR drigi- 
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originally the adherents of the emperor ;. but as 
the empire at that time was only an empty name, 
the Gibellines ſtill made uſe of this name to ſtreng- 
then themſelves and to increaſe their own power. 
Boniface had been long a Gibelline when only a a 
private perſon; but you may eaſily imagine he 
was a Guelph, when raiſed to the pontifical throne: 
It is ſaid that the firſt day of Lent, as he was giv- 
ing the aſhes. to the 63k + of Genoa, he flung 
them in his face, ſaying to him, remember thou 
art a Gibelline, inſtead of, remember thou art a man *. 
The houſe of Colonna, who were the chief barons. 
of Rome, and lords of ſeveral towns in the patri-- 

mony of St. Peter, were of the Gibelline faction: 
Their intereſt in regard to the popes was the 
ſame as that of the German lords in regard to the 
emperor, or of the French nobility in reſpect to the 
king of France. The power of the feudal lords 
claſhed every where with the ſupreme authority. 

The other barons in the neighbourhood of. 
Rome: were in the ſame circumſtances: they 
joined with the kings of Sicily, and with. the Gi- 
bellines of the ſeveral towns in Italy. We. muſt 
not therefore be ſurprized, if the pope was a per- 
ſecutor, and was perſecuted in his turn. Almoſt: 
all thoſe lords had diplomas of vicars 4 the holy 
ee, and vicars of the empire; this was a ſure ſource 
of civil broils, which the reſpect for religion could 
never extinguiſh, but was rather increaſed by 
the haughtineſs of Boniface VIII. - 
Theſe violent proceedings did not end without: 
much greater outrages, whicli. were committed a 
hundred years after by Alexander VI. The ſee 
of Rome at the time of Boniface VIII. was no 
longer 


The words uſed in the church of Rome upon giv- _ 
ing the aſhes the firſt day of Lent are, remember man that 


# 


thou art duſt, and into duft thou ſhalt return. 8 
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longer poſſeſſed of all that country, which had 
been held by Innocent III. from the Adriatic to 
the harbour of Oſtia. The pope pretended to the 
ſupreme juriſdiction; and he had the lordſhip of 
ſome towns: but upon the whole his power might 
be-ſaid to be very limited. The great revenue of 
the ſupreme pontifs ' conſiſted in the contributions 
| raiſed on the univerſal church, in the tenths fre- 
quently raiſed upon the clergy, in diſpenſations, and 
various takes. (34.3.4 904 bs 
Things being fo circumſtanced, Boniface ought 
to have carried himſelf fair with a prince, who had 
it in his power to deprive him of part of thoſe re- 
venues, and to ſtrengthen his enemies the Gibel- 
lines. And indeed even at the firſt breaking out 
of the quarrel between him and the king of France, 
he invited Charles of Valois, Philip's brother, into 
Italy, who came with a few gendarms : he made 
this prince marry the grand-daughter of Baldwin 
the ſecond, the dethroned emperor of Conſtanti- 
nople, and he ſolemnly nominated Valois emperor 
of the Eaſt : ſo that in two years time he diſpoſed - 
of the empire of the Eaſt IS Weſt, with the king- 
dom of France; for we have already obſerved 
(chap. 42.) that in 1303, this pope, upon his be- 
ing reconciled. to Albert of Auſtria, made him a 
preſent of France. Of theſe three donations only 
that of the empire of Germany was accepted, be- 
cauſe Albert was actually in poſſeſſion of it, 
The pope, before his reconciliation with the em- 
peror, had conferred another title on Charles of Va- 
lois, that of Vicar of the empire in Italy, but eſpe- 
cially in Tuſcany, He thought, that fince be 
named the maſters, he had ſtill a ſtronger right to 
appoint the vicars. In order to pleaſe him Charles 
of Valois perſecuted the Gibelline party at Flo- 
rence with great fury. And yet at the very time 
that Valois was doing him this ſervice, Boniface 
treats 
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ttoats his brother the king of France with the | 
_ greateſt indignity. Nothing can be a ftronger 5 
proof that paſſion and animoſity will frequently = 
get the better even of intereſt itſelt. 2 
Philip the Fair, who wanted to ſpend a great a 
dealof money, though he had but little of his own, 7 
pretended that the clergy, as the richeſt order of the *. 
ſtate, ought to contribute towards the public ſupplies de 
without aſking leave from Rome. The pope want- 2 
ed the tenth penny which had been granted for the . 
relief of the Holy Land, though it was no longer th 
capable of relief, and was fubje& to a deſcendant * 
of Jenghiz-chan ; but the king took the money to ah 
- himſelf to carry on the war in Guienne, in which he 


he was engaged in 1301 and 1302 againſt Edward 
king of England. Such was the firſt occaſion of 
the quarrel, which was afterwards inflamed - to a 
very high pitch by the inſolence of a biſhop of the 
city of Panners. This man had entered into a 
-cabal-againſt the king in his own province, which 
was then ſubject to the juriſdiction of the crown, 
and yet the pope made him his legate to the French 
court. Thus a ſubject inveſted with a dignity, 
Which, in the ſtile of the court of Rome, put him 
at leaſt upon a level with the king himſelf, comes 
to Paris to defy his ſovereign, and menaces to ſuſ- 
pend the celebration of divine ſervice throughout 
his kingdom. If a fayman had behaved himſelf 
thus, he would have been put to death; but the | 
king found it neceſſary to act with the greateſt 
precaution and tenderneſs, even in arreſting the 
perſon of the biſnop: and moreover he was obliged 
to deliver him up into the hands of his metro- 
politan the archbiſhop of Narbonne. 
No ſooner was this ſtep taken, than out comes 
this pope's famous bull, in which he ſays, that the. 
vicar of Jeſus Chrift is eſtabliſhed with full power 
over all the kings and kingdoms of the earth. The 
4 ; * ; pope 
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pope iſſues out his orders to all the biſhops of 
jth to repair forthwith to Rome. Anuncio, 
who was only archdeacon of Narbonne, goes and 
preſents this bull, and theſe orders, to the king, and 
openly declares to him, that he muſt acknowledge, 
as well as all other princes, that he holds his cron 
of the pope. To this inſolent ſpeech ſuch a mo- 
deſt anſwer was given, as was little expected from 
a perſon of Philip's character. All he did was to 
throw the pope's bull into the fire, to ſend back 
the nuncio to his own country, and to pꝓrohibit the 
biſhops from ſtirring out of France; and yet there 
were at leaſt forty of them, with ſeveral of the 
heads of religious orders, who went to Rome. 
The king was then obliged to aſſemble 
the ſtates general, only to decide this plam 1303 
queſtion, whether the biſnop of Rome was 
king of France o 1 . 
ardinal le Moine, a Frenchman by birth, but 
who had now no other country than Rome, came 
to Paris in order to negotiate; and if he could not 
ſucceed, to excommunicate the kingdom. This 
new legate had orders to bring the king's confeſſor, 
a Dominican friar, with him to Rome, that he 
might give an account of his own conduct, as well 
as of the king's. Every thing that human wit can 
rack and invent to cry up the pope's power, was 
on this occaſion exhauſted : the biſnops were all 
ſubmiſſive to him; new orders of religious men 
immediately depending on the holy ſee, had every 
where erected his ſtandard; Philip was a prince who 
confeſſed his moſt ſecret thoughts, or at leaſt was 
ſuppoſed to confeſs them to one of thoſe monks; 
in this confeſſor was ſummoned by the pope 
his maſter to come and give an account at Rome of 
the conſcience of his penitent. And yet Philip did 
not yield, but ſeized on the temporalties of all the 
abſent prelates. The ttates of the kingdom . 
5 1 3 
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The pope immediately 
aſtical bodies of France of the right of election, 
and the univerfities of the right of conferring 
degrees, and even of teaching, as if he revoked a 
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pealed to a future general council, and to a future 


pope; a remedy which even betrayed ſome weak- 
neſs. For to appeal to the pope, was acknow. 
ledging his authority: and what occaſion have 
mankind for either council or pope, to know that 
all governments are independent, and that we 


ought to obey only the laws of our own country ? 
deprived all the eccleſ- 


gift of his own granting. Theſe armies were but 


weak; in vain did he want to ſtrengthen them with 


the forces of the German empire: Albert of Au- 
ſtria was not ſufficiently powerful. 


The French king was now at full liberty to treat 
the pope as a prince with whom he was at o 


war. Accordingly he joined with the family of 


the Colonnas; and William de Nogaret was ſent 
into Italy under plauſible pretences, where he pri- 
vately raiſed a few horſe, and gave rendez vous to 
Sciarra Colonna. They ſurprized Boniface at 


Anagni, and cried out, Let the pope die and the 
French live. But the pontif did not loſe courage; 


he dreſſed himſelf in his cope, put his tiara on his 


head, and holding the keys in one hand, and the 


. croſs in the other, he went and preſented himſelf 


in a majeſtic manner before Colonna and Nogaret. 
It is ſaid, though not for certain, that Colonna was 


fo brutal as to ſtrike him. The writers of that 
time mention, that he cried out to him, Ty- 


4 rant, ronounce forthwith the pontificate which 
thou diſhonoureſt, as thou haſt obliged Celeſtin 


C to renounce it.“ The pope boldly replied, © I 
e am pope, and I will die pope; upon which 
the French plundered his palace, and made them- 
ſelves maſters of his treaſure. But after the com- 
mitting of theſe outrages, which were more be- 


coming 
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coming a robber than a great king, the mhabitants 
of Anagni perceiying the. ſmall number of French, 
and being aſhamed to leave their countryman and. 
their pope in the hands of foreigners, flew to their 
arms, and drove away the French : as to 
Boniface, he went to Rome, meditating 1303. 
revenge, but died ſoon after his arrival. r, 
Philip the Fair purſued his enemy even into the 
grave, by endeavouring to get his memory con- 
demned in a council. He preſſed Clement V. a. 
native of France, and who reſided in Avignon, to 
commence a proceſs in form againſt Boniface. The 
accuſation was that he had engaged his predeceſſor 
Celeſtin V. to reſign the pontifical chair ; that he 
had ſupplanted him by unlawful methods; and 
murdered him in priſon. The laſt charge was but 
too true. One of his domeſtics, named Maffredo, 
and thirteen more, depoſed, that he had more than 
once inſulted the religion which had made him fo 
powerful, by ſaying, Oh what @ gainful thing the 
fabulous flory of Chrift bas been to us | conſequently, 
that he denied the myſteries of the Trinity, the In- 
carnation, and Tranſabſtantiation. Theſe depoſi- 
tions are {till extant in the collection of judicial in- 
quiries made on that occaſion. The number of 
witneſſes generally ſtrengthens a charge; but here 
they weakea it. le is not in the leaſt probable, that 


a ſupreme pontif ſhould have uttered in the preſence. 


of thirteen witneſſes, what one would hardly men- 
tion to a ſingle perſon. Clement V. was prudent 
enough to find excuſes ſor putting off, from time 
to time, an enquiry, which would have proved ex- 
tremely diſhonourable to the church. _ 
Some time afterwards all Europe and Aſia were 
amazed at an event, which had alſo its fource in 
the vindictive ſpirit of Philip the Fair. 
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\ MONG! the many canine which are 

blended in the conſtitution of ſublunary things, 
we may reckon it a very great one, that there 
ſhould be ſuck an (inſtitution as that of armed 
monks, who make a vow of living at th ſame 
time as anchorets and ſoldiers. 

The knights templars were accuſed of uniting 
all the odious qualities of theſe two profeſſions ; 
namely, the debauchery and cruelty of the ſol- 
dier, and the inſatiable paſſion of gain, imputed 
to thoſe great orders that have made a vow of 

Whle they, and the knights hoſpitallers of st. 1 
John, taſted the fruits of their labour, the Teu- 


tonic order, which had its riſe, as well as theirs, 1 in 


the Holy Land; made themſelves maſters, in the 
thirteenth” century, of Pruſſia, Livonia, Courland, 
and Samogitia. The Teutonic knights were ac- 
cuſed of reducing the clergy as' well as the pea- 
Ants, to a ſtate of ſlavery, of ſtripping them of 
their property, of uſurping the rights of biſhops, 
and of exerciſing the moſt horrid acts of rapine 
and plunder : but their great power- and ſucceſs 
hindered any - enquiry after their conduct. The 
templars were grown the object of envy, becauſe 
they lived among their countrymen with all the 
ſplendor and pomp attending opulence, and in ſuch. 
lawleſs pleafures as ſoldiers generally indulge them- 
ſelves in, when unreftrained by marriage. | 
The ſeverity of the taxes, together with the 
male practices of Philip the Fair, in reſpect 


1356. to on coin, raiſed a ſedition 1 in Paris. 'The 
1 templars 
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ars were . of h had a ſhare: in the 
a6 ; and we have Already ſeen that Philip "on 
implacable 1 in his hatred. 

The firſt aceuſers of this e were. a 8 5 
of Beziers, named Squin de Florian, and Noffo de 
Florentin, an apoſtate knight templar, who were 
both at that time in confinement for different 
crimes. They inſiſted on being brought before the 
king, to whom only they would diſcover ſome af- 
fairs of the utmoſt importance. The king, on their 
depoſition, directed all. the bailiffs and officers of 
the kingdom to call in a proper aid and aſſiſtance; 
and ſent them an order ſealed, with prohibition, | 
upon pain of death, not to open it before | 
the 13th of October. Upon the day ap- 1 309. 
pointed, each of them opened the order, 
which they found was to impriſon the knights | 
templars. Accordingly they were all arreſted 
and the king immediately: cauſed' all the eſtates 
of thoſe knights to be ſeized upon, till they nn 
be properly diſpoſed of. 

It appears very plain, that the ruin of the nk 
plars was reſolved upon long before this ſtep was 
taken. Their accuſation and impriſonment was in 
1309; but letters have been found from Philip the 

Fair to the earl of Flanders, dated at Melun 11366, 
in which he begs him to lend him his aſſiſtance 1 m 
extirpating thoſe knights. 

The buſineſs now was to try this vaſt multitudde | 
of criminals. At length pope Clement V. a Crea- 
ture of Philip, and who then reſided at Poictiers, joins 
with this prince, after having ſettled ſome diſputes 
between them concerning the right which the 
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| Church had of judging religious orders, and the 
king's right of puniſhing his ſubjects. The pope him 
ſelf examined ſeventy two knights; the reſt were 
proſecuted by inquiſitors, and commiſſaries ap- 
an woe that purpoſe. . Bulls were iſſued out to 

all 
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all the potentates of Europe, to excite them to im. 
tate the example of France : they were complied 
with in Caſtile, Arragon, Sicily, and England; but 
theſe unfortunate people were put to death no 
where except in France, They were accuſed by 
two hundred and one witneſſes of denying Jeſus 
Chriſt at their admittance into the order, of ſpit- 
ting upon the croſs, and of worſhipping a gilded 
head erected on a block with four feet. The no- 
vice kiſſed the knight who had made his vow of re- 
ligion, and was received by him with a kiſs at his 
mouth, his navel, and in that part which ſeems the 
leaſt deſigned for this uſe; and then he ſwore to 
be directed entirely by the confraternity. The in- 
formations preſerved down to our time, tell us that 
this was acknowledged by ſeventy- two templars to 
the pope himſelf, and by one hundred and forty- 
one of the accuſed, to brother William, a Fran- 
ciſcan Friar, and inquiſitor, in the city of Paris, be- 
fore a number of witneſſes. It is moreover men- 
tioned, that the grand-maſter of the order himſelf, 
the grand-maſter of Cyprus, and the maſters of 
France, Poitou, Vienne, and Normandy, made 


the ſame confeſſion to three cardinals deputed by have 
the pope. . not 
What is beyond all doubt, is, that above one we! 
hundred knights were put to the moſt cruel tor- fute 
ture; that fifty- nine were burnt in one they 
1312, day near the abbey of St. Antoine in coul 
Paris, and that the grand-maſter, John of as a 
Molay, and Guy, brother of the dauphin of Au- mur 
vergne, two of the principal lords in Europe, the and 
One by his dignity, and the other by his birth, hav 
were committed alive to the flames, on the very in tl 
ſpot where now ſtands the equeſtrian ſtatue of king tho! 
Henry IV. | 5 bod 
The public execution of ſuch a number of per- tem 
ſons of diſtinction ; the multitude of witneſſes who V 
5 | q appeared 
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appeared againſt them, and the numerous depoſiti- 
ons even of the accuſed themſelves, ſeem; to be 
ſtrong proofs of their guilt, and to juſtify the ſup- 
preſſion of n 
But, on the other hand, there Is a great deal to 
be ſaid in their favour: and, in the firſt place, 
moſt of thoſe witneſſes who had depoſed againſt 
the templars, only bring a general charge. Se- 
condly, very few pretend to ſay, that they denied 
Jeſus Chriſt. For, after all, what could they get 
by curſing a religion that fed them, and in defence 
of which they drew their ſwords, Thirdly, though 
ſeveral of them who had been witneſſes, and ac- 
complices of the debauchery of princes and eccle- 
ſiaſtics of thoſe days, might have wy 016m ſome 
contempt for the abuſes of a religion ſo greatly diſ- 
honoured in Aſia and in Europe; though they 
might have expreſſed their minds when they were 
off their guard, in the manner Boniface VIII is ſaid 


to have done; yet this would have amounted to no 


more than an indiſcretion of young people, for 
which the whole order ſurely was not accountable. 
Fourthly, that gilded head which they worſhipped, 
and which was preſerved at Marſeilles, ought to 
have been produced at their trial: but there was 
not ſo much as the leaſt pains taken to find it; and - 
we muſt acknowledge, that ſuch an accuſation con- 
futes itſelf. Fifthly, the indecent manner in which 
they are ſaid to have been admitted into the order, 
could never have been eſtabliſhed among. them 
as a law. Whoever imagines that there are come 
munities which ſupport themſelves by immorality, 
and which eſtabliſh incontinency as a duty, muſt 
have a very inadequate notion of mankind, It is 
in the nature of every ſociety to deſire reſpect from 
thoſe who want to be initiated as members of their 
body. I make no doubt, but that ſeveral young 
templars gave themſelves up to exceſſes, which 
Vol. II. _ youth 
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youth in all ages have been guilty of: and exceſſes 
of that kind are better left in obſcurity than puniſh- 
ed. Sixthly, though ſuch a number of witneſſes 
ſwore againſt the templars, yet there were a great 
many ſtrangers, who depoſed in favour of the order. 
Seventhly, if the accuſed were ſo overpowered by 
-torments, (which are apt to extract falſhood as well 
as truth from the mouths of the tortured) as to 
confeſs ſuch a multitude of crimes.; this confeſſion 
is perhaps no leſs to the diſhonour of the judges 
than of the knights: they had been promiſed a par- 
don, to induce them to confeſs. Eighthly, the fif- 
ty-nine that were burnt alive, called God to wit- 
neſs their ' innocence, and would not accept of life 
on the terms offered them ; namely, that they 
ſhould acknowledge themſelves guilty. Ninthly, 
ſeventy-four templars, who were not accuſed, un- 
dertook to defend their order, but were refuſed .a 
hearing. When the confeſſion of the grand-maſ. 

ter, which had been drawn up before three cardi- 

nals, was read to that old ſoldier, who could nei- 

ther read nor write, he-cried out aloud that they 
bad impoſed upon um; that the depoſition in wri- 

ting was different from that which he had delivered 
by word of mouth; that the cardinals, who were 
the authors of ſuch treacherous villany, deſerved to 
be puniſhed in the ſame manner as the Turks 
pe forgers, by ſpliting them in two. Eleventh- 
ph the grand-maſter, and Guy, brother of the 
dauphin of Auvergne, might have ſaved their 
lives, if they would have publickly acknowledged 
their guilt : they were burnt only becauſe when 
ſollicited upon the ſcaffold, and in the preſence of 
the people, to acknowledge the crimes of their or- 
der, they made oath that the order was innocent. 
This declaration provoked the king, and was the 
cauſe of their being executed. They died "— 
Y ” mne 
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the divine vengeancc in vain againft their per- 


ſecutors. 3 
Vet, in conſequence of the pope's bull, and of 


their great eſtates, proſecutions were carried on a- 


gainſt the templars in all parts of Europe: but in 
Germany they took care that no body ſhould ſeize 
on their perſons. In their caſtles in Arragon they 
held out ſieges. At length the pope aboliſhed the 


order by his ſole authority, in a 8 conſiſtory, 


during the council of Vienne. Every body ſtrove 
to ſhare the ſpoils : the kings of Caſtile and Arra- 


gon ſeized on part of their eſtates, and part they | 
gave to the knights of Calatrava. Their lands in 


France, Italy, England, and Germany, were. gt- 
ven to the hoſpitallers, at that time called the 
Knights of Rhodes, becauſe they had lately taken 


that iſland from the Turks, and by their courage 


and conduct in .defending it, deſerved at leaſt the 


ſpoils of the templars for their reward. 


Denis, king of Portugal, founded in their ſtead- 


the knights of Chriſt, an order inſtituted to fight 
againſt the Moors, but which afterwards became 


an empty honour ;z and of late has ceaſed even to 
be an honour by being too common. 
Philip the Fair ſeized on the eſtates of the tem- 


plars to the value of two hundred thouſand livres, 


and Lewis Hutin his ſon took to the amount of ſixty 


thouſand. Dupuis, an impartial and exact writer, 
ſays, that the pope did not forget himſelf in this 
partition. We muſt now take a view of another 
tranſaction that happened at the ſame time, which 


does more honour to human nature, and which 


gave riſe to an invincible republic. 
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the revolution of Swiſſerland in the beginning « 
P the fourteenth century. * 


F all the countries in Europe, Swiſſerland came 
| O neareſt to the ſimplicity and poverty of the an- 
cients. If it had not aſſerted its liberty, it would 
have no place in the hiſtory of the world; but 
would be confounded with ſo many other provinces 
of greater fertility and riches, which follow the 
fate of thoſe kingdoms to which they are annexed. 
Objects that have not ſomething in themſelves con- 
ſiderable, ſeldom attract our attention. A gloomy 
climate, a rocky and barren ſoil, mountains, preci- 
pices, and poor inhabitants, long famous for being 
more heavy and rude than their neighbours, is all 
that nature has done for three feurths of this coun- 
try. And yet the ſovereignty of theſe rocks was 
diſputed with as much fury, as when ſuch multi- 
tudes of men were ſacrificed for the kingdom of 

Naples, or for Aſia Minor. 

During thoſe eighteen years of anarchy, in which 
Germany was without an emperor, there was a 
bard ſtruggle between the lords of caſtles and ſeve- 
ral prelates, about who ſhould have a ſmall portion 
of Swiſſerland. The ſmall towns of this country 
wanted to be free, as the cities of Italy, under the 
protection of the empire. 
When Rodolph of Auſtria was elected to the Im- 
perial dignity, ſome of thoſe lords of caſtles juridi- 
cally accuſed the cantons of Schweitz, Uri, and Un- 
derwald, of having withdrawn themſelves from 
their feudal ſubjection. Rodolph, who had former- 
ly fought againſt thoſe petty tyrants, determined in 
| 4m of the citizens. * 


Upon 
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of Swiſſerland.. 1 
Upon the acceſſion of Albert his ſon to the Im- 
rial throne, he wanted to ere& Swiſſerland into 
2 principality for one of his children. Part of this 
country was his own demeſne, as Lucern, Zurich, 
and Glaris; and tyrannical governors were ſent a- 
mong them, who abuſed their power. | | 
The founders of the Helvetian liberty were 
Arnold of Melchtal (from a valley ſo called in the 
canton of Underwald) Werner Stauffacher, and 
Walther Furſt of Uri. The difficulty of pronun- 
eing thoſe reſpectable names, has hindered their 
fame with poſterity. Theſe three peaſants were 
the firſt conſpirators; each of them brought three 
more into the plot; and theſe nine men prevailed 
on the three cantons of Schweitz, Uri, and Under- 
wald, to join them. 8 
All hiſtorians mention, that whilſt this conſpiracy 
was ripening, a governor of Uri, whoſe name was 
Griſler, deviſed a very ridiculous, and at the ſame 
time deteſtable act of tyranny: he cauſed, they ſay, 
his cap to be put upon a pole in the public mar- 
ket- place, with an injunction, upon pain of death, 
to every one that paſſed by, to pay reſpe& to it. 
One of the conſpirators, named William Tell, 
refuſed to pay this compliment: the governor con- 
demned him to be hanged, but granted him his 


pardon on condition that the criminal, who was 


reckoned an excellent markſman, ſhould. ſhoot an 
arrow at an apple placed upon his own ſon's head. 


The father trembling let fly his arrow, and had the 


luck to hit the apple. Griſler perceiving a ſecond 
arrow under Tell's coat, aſked him what he in- 
tended to do with it; it was deſigned for thee, ſaid 
the Swiſs in a rage, if I bad killed my ſon. We 
muſt allow that this ſtory of the apple is very ſuſ- 
picious. Ir ſeems as if they thought it their duty 
to deck the cradle of the Helvetic republic with fa- 
bulous embelliſhments : this however is mentioned 

5 | as 
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as a certain fact, that Tell having been laid in irons, 
killed the governor #fterwards with an arrow; 
that this was the ſignal for the conſpirators; and 
that the people immediately roſe up in arms, and 
demoliſhed the fortreſſes. 
The emperor Albert of Auſtria, who would fain 
have puniſhed theſe free people, was prevented by 
death. Leopold duke of Auſtria, the ſame who 
ſo baſely violated the laws of hoſpitality, in regard 
- to Richard Coeur de lion, marched againſt them 
with an army of 20, ooo men: the people of 
Swiſſerland behaved on this occaſion, juſt as the 
Lacedæmonians formerly had done at the Streights 
of Thermopylæ. A ſmall body of four or 
1315. five hundred men waited for the Auſtrian 
army at the paſs of Morgate: but they 
were more fortunate than the Lacedzmonians ; for 
they put the enemy to flight, only by rolling great 
ſſtones down upon them. The other detachments 
of Leopold's army were beaten at the ſame time 
by as ſmall a number of Swiſs. 3 
As this victory was obtained in the canton of 
Schweitz, the other two cantons gave this name 
to their confederacy, which becoming more gene- 
ral, reminds them, by the very name, of the vic- 
tory to which they were indebted for their liberty. 
The other cantons by degrees joined in the con- 
federacy. That of Bern, which now has the ſame 


weight in Swiſſerland, as Amſterdam has in Hol- 
land, did not enter into the alliance till 1352; and 


it was not till the year 1513 that the little country 


of Appenzel joined the other cantons; which com- 


pleted the number thirteen. 

Never did any nation fight longer and braver for 
their liberty than the Swiſs: they have gained it 
by ſixty pitched battles with the Auſtrians ; and 
in all probability they will preſerve it many ages. 
Every country that is not of a great extent, {db 
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does not abound in wealth, and is governed b 
mild laws, ought to be free. The new govern-- 
ment in Swiſſerland has changed even the face of 
nature. The ſtony ſoil, which had lain fallow un- 
der their oppreſſive maſters, has been at length 
manured. The vine is now planted on their rocks 
The heaths, which have been plowed ſince they- 
have recovered their freedom, are grown fruitful 
lands. RE | . 
Equality, the natural right of. mankind, ſtill 
ſubſiſts in Swiſſerland, as much as poſſible. This 
country, in ſhort, would deſerve to be called hap- 
py, if religion had not divided thoſe citizens, whom 
the love of the public good had before united; and 
if while they ſold their valour to princes more rich 
than themſelves, they had always preſerved that in- 
corrupt integrity for which their nation is diſtin». 
ene... Lo ils „ 
In all governments whatever there are times 
wherein the people are tranſported beyond their 
uſual bounds, Theſe times have been leſs frequent 
in Swiſſerland than in other countries. Simplicity, 
frugality, modeſty, thoſe. nurſes of liberty, have 
been ever their conſtant characteriſtic. They have 
maintained no armies to defend their frontiers, or 
to invade their neighbours; they have built no ci- 
tadels to defy. their enemies, or to bridle. their fel> 
low- citizens; they have laid no taxes on the public. 
They are neither obliged to pay for luxury, nor for 
the troops of a lord and maſter. Their mountains 
are their bulwark; and every citizen is a ſoldier in 
the defence of his country. | : 
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CHAP. LI. 


The fate of the Empire, Italy, and the Popedom, in 
I the fourteenth century, continued. WO 


AVING entered upon the fourteenth century, 

we may obſerve, that for theſe fix hundred 
years, Rome, though weak and diſtreſſed, was 
ſtill a place of the greateſt importance in Europe. 
Tt extended its ſway as the center of religion, at 
the very time that it was fallen into anarchy and 
contempt ; and notwithſtanding its abject condi- 
tion, and the diforders with with it was afflicted, 
neither the emperors could fix their throne in that 
capital, nor. the pontifs make themſelves abſolute. 


Since the reign of Frederic II. there had been 


four ſucceſſive , emperors, who had forgot Italy 
- Intirely ; viz, Conrad TV,*Rodolph I, Adolph of 
Naſſau, and Albert of Auſtria, Then it was that 
the ſeveral cities in Italy recovered their natural 
rights, and ſet up the ſtandard of liberty. Genoa 
and Piſa began to rival Venice; and Florence roſe 
to be a famous republic. Bologna,' at that time, 
was ſubject neither to the emperor, nor to the 
pope. The municipal form of government obtain- 
ed throughout the country; but eſpecially at Rome, 
Clement V, who was called the Gaſcoon Pope, 
choſe rather to remove the holy ſee out of Italy, 
and to enjoy in France the benefit of the con- 
tributions that were paid by all the faithful, than 
to diſpute to no purpoſe about towns and villages in 
| the neighbourhood of Rome. He there- 


1312. fore removed his court to the frontiers of 


France; and this is what the Romans to 
this very day call the captivity of Babylon. Cle- 
ment went from Lyons to Vienne in Dauphine, 
and thence to Avignon, carrying with him the 

. counteſs 
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counteſs of Perigord, and drawing all the money 
he poſſibly could from the devotion of the faith- 
ful, 1 2 x14 40 | LEE 
How comes it that the Italians, at this junc- 
ture, when neither the emperor, nor the pope any - 
longer reſided in their country, did not follow the 
example of the Germans, who, notwithſtanding 
the preſence of the emperors, have, from age to 
age, eſtabliſhed a limitation of the ſupreme power, 
and their own independence? As there were net- 
ther popes nor emperors in Italy, who then was it 
that forged new chains for this charming country? 
Their own diviſions. The Guelph and 
Gibelline factions, which aroſe from the diſputes 
between the prieſthood and the empire, ſtill con- 
tinued, like a fire that is fed by conſtant fuel. 
Diſcord reigned on every fide. Italy was not 
moulded into one-body like Germany. -In ſhort, 
the firſt enterprizing prince that pleafed to repaſs 
the Alps, might revive the rights and pretenſions 
of the Charlemaigns and the Otho's. This was 
the caſe at length of Henry VII, of the Houſe of 
Luxemburg, in 1311. He marched into Italy 
with a German army, which proclaimed his au- 
thority, The Guelphs looked upon this as a new 
irruption of Barbarians ; but the Gibellines favour- 
ed his undertakings. He ſubdued all the towns of 
Lombardy, and made a new conqueſt of. that 
country, At length he marched to Rome, to re- 
ceive the Imperial crown. 55 
In vain did Rome, who wanted neither emperor 
nor pope, and yet who could never ſhake off the 
yoke of either, endeavour_to ſhut her gates. 
The Urſis, though joined by the brother 1313. 
of Robert, king of Naples, were unable to 5 
hinder the emperor from entering with ſword in 
hand, aſſiſted by the Colonnas. They fought a 


. 


- 
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long time in the ſtreets, and a biſhop of Liege was 
flain by the emperor's ſide. There was a great 
deal of bloodſhed for this ceremony of the corona- 
tion, which was afterwards performed by three car- 
dinals inſtead of the pope. We muſt not omit ob- 
ſerving, that the emperor proteſted before a notary, 
that the oath he took at his conſecration, was not 
an oath of allegiance. | 

Henry being now maſter, appointed a governor 
of Rome; and he alſo ordained, that all the cities, 
and princes of Italy, ſhould pay an annual tribute 


to him. In this order he comprized the kingdom 
of Naples, at that time a diſtinct government from. 


Sicily; and he ſummoned the king of Naples to 
appear before him. | 
The pope was lord paramount of Naples, and 
the emperor ſtiled himſelf lord paramount of the 
pope ; a ſtrange ſort of rights on all ſides ! 
The emperor was going to make good 

1313. his pretenſions to the kingdom of Naples by 

force of arms, when he died, as it 1s pre- 
tended, by poiſon, which a Dominican friar is ſaid 
to have mixed in the conſecrated wafer. 

The emperors at that time received the holy 
communion in both kinds, as canons of St. John 
Bateran. They might perform the office of dea- 
cons when the pope ſaid maſs ; and the kings of 
France might officiate as ſubdeacons, 


There are no juridical proofs that Henry VII. 


died by this ſacrilegious poiſoning. Friar Bernard 


Politianus, of Montepulciano, was accuſed of it: 


but thirty years after, the Dominicans obtained let- 
ters-patent from John king of Bohemia, ſon of Hen- 
ry VII, by which they were declared innocent. It 


is a melancholy circumſtance to have had need of 


thoſe letters. 
As in the elections of the popes there was very 
little order at that time, in like manner thoſe of 


the 
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the emperors. were very irregular... Ther had: not 
yet 1 on wien laws for the. prevention. of 
ſchiſms. 

Lewis of Bava ria, and "Bb the Handfome, 
duke of Aſtra, were elected at the ſame time in 
the heat of violence and faction. Nothin 10 but the 
ſword could determine a point, which ſhoul 
have been preyiouſly adjuſted, by a regular 1 322. | 
dyet of electors. At length the Bavarian 
gained the crown by A inwhich the Auſtrian 
was defeated and taken priſoner. 5 

The reigning pope at that time was John XXII. 
who had been elected at Lyons in 1316. Lyons - 


looked upon itſelf then as a free city, but the biſhop | 


wanted to be maſter of it, and the kings of France 
had not · as yet been able to bring the biſhop into 


ſubjection. Scarce had Philip the Long been 


crowned king of France, when _ alembled the 
cardinals in this free city; and after having ſworn 
that he would uſe no violence towards them, he 
ſhut them all up, nor did he releaſe them till they : 
had nominated John XXII. 

This pope is alſo a ſtrong inſtance of the regard ; 
paid to merit in the church. And ſurely he muſt” 


| have had a vaſt ſhare, to be able to riſe from the 


profeſſion. of a cobler to. the firſt dignity in the 2 
Chriſtan,world.... _ 
He may be ranked among thoſe pontifs, . 


pride has been equal to the obſcurit uy 705 their birth. . 


We have already obſerved, that the pontifical 
court ſubſiſted intirely by the contributions of the 
faithful. This was a more valuable fund than the 


lands of the counteſs Matilda. When I mention 


the merit of John XXII. I do not mean his diſin - 
tereſtedneſs, He was even more eager than any 
of his predeceſſors, in exacting not only the St. 


Peter's e which was paid ve n by 
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England, but likewiſe the contributions of Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway, and Poland. He uſed to ſol- 
licit with ſuch earneſtneſs, that he always got ſome- 
thing. But to live at Lyons, and to have little 


While . — in 8 uu Lewis of Ba- 
varia was ſtrengthening himſelf in Germany, both 
the emperor and he kg loſing ground in Italy. 
The Viſcontis had begun to eftabliſh themſelves 
in Milan: the emperor Lewis finding himſelf una- 
ble to cruſh them, pretended to grant them his 
proteQion, and to make them his lieutenants. They 
were Gibellines, and as ſuch they ſeized on part 

of thoſe lands of the counteſs Matilda, which had 

been a perpetual ſubject of diſcord. - John made 
the inquifition declare them heretics. As he reſided 
in France, he could run no riſk in publiſhing one of 
thoſe bulls, which give and take away empires. 
Accordingly he depoſed Lewis of Bavaria in his 
own fancy, depriving him, as the terms of the 
bull expreſs it, of all bis moveable and immoveable 


* 


gende. 


1327. tion into Italy, where the pope durſt not 
appear: he arrived at Rome, the tranſient 
reſidence of the emperors, in company with Caſ- 
8 , the tyrant of Lucca, and Machiavel's 
neroe. | 55 | 


4 * 


Ludovico 
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'® Caſtruccio Caſtracani, one of the moſt celebrated 
_ captains of his age, lived in the 1 4th century. He was 
born at Lucca, of the family of Antelminelli, and hav- 
ing borne arms very early in life in favour of the Gibel- 
lines, was baniſhed by the Guelfs. He retired. into 
France, and entered into the ſervice of king Philip the 
Long, who was at war with the Flemings ; but return- 

8 ing 


or no authority in Italy, was as if he were not 


The emperor marched with all expedi- 
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Ludovico Monaldeſco, a native of Orvieto, who 
wrote the memoirs of his own time at the age of a 
hundred and fifteen, ſays that he remembers very 
well this public entry oſ the emperor Lewis of Ba- 
varia. The people with loud acclamationss 


ſaid: Praiſe be to God and to the emperor; we 1328. 


are delivered from war, famine, and the fope. 
This paſſage merits to be quoted, only as it is from 
an author who wrote at the age of an hundred and 
fifteen. ' © : Fe 
Lewis of Bavaria convoked a general aſſembly at 
Rome, like thoſe ancient parliaments of Charle- 
maign and his ſons, This was held in the piazza 
of St. Peter: German and Italian princes, with the 
deputies of towns, biſhops, abbots, and monks, aſ- 
ſiſted there in great number. The emperor ſeated 
on a throne, above the ſteps that led to the church, 
with the crown on his head, and a golden ſcepter in 
his hand, ordered an Auſtin friar to cry out three 
times, Is there any man willing to defend the 
| | 21 «© cauſe 


— 


ing ſoon after to Italy, he joined Uguccione Faggivola, 
chief of the Gibellines in Tuſcany, and made himſelf 
maſter of Lucca, Piſtola, and other cities- He entered 
into an alliance with the emperor Lewis of Bavaria, a- 
= pope John XXII. Robert king of Naples, and the 

lorentines. Lewis of Bavaria granted him the inveſti- 
ture of Lucca, with the title of duke, and ſenator of 
Rome. Cardinal John Cajetan Orſini, at that time le- 
gate in Italy, endeavoured to ſeize on Caſtracani, but 
unable to compaſs his deſign, he excommunicated him 
in 1326. This only made matters worſe ; and the trou- 
bles did not end till the death of the tyrant of Lucea 
which happened in 1330 at the age of 47. Machiave 
wrote his life, which is among this author's works: it 
was alſo written in a much better manner by Aldus 
Drs ; but the latter is very ſcarce. See Villan, 
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(e cauſe of the-prieſt- of Cahors, who calle himſelf 


« pope John? No body--appearing; 
1328. Lewis pronounced ſentence, by which he 
deprived the pope of all eccleſiaſtical bene · 
fices, and delivered him up as an heretic into the 
kands of the ſecular power. Thus to condemn a 


ſupreme pontif to death, was the higheſt extrava- 
gance, that the quarrel between the prieſthood 


and the empire could poſſibly produce. ; 
Some days after, the emperor with the ſame ces 


remony and farce created a new pope, who was a 


Neapolitan, and a Franeiſean friar: he inveſted him 


with the ring, put the cope round his ſhoulders, and 
made him fit down by his ſide under the canopy; 
but he took care not to conform to the cuſtom ob | 


kiſſing the pope's feet. 
| — all the ions; orders, the „ 
at that time made the greateſt noiſe. Some of 


them had pretended that perfection conſiſted in 


wearing a capuche or cowl ſharp- pointed, and 


a very cloſe habit. To this reform of dreſs 
they added another ingredient of perfection, name - 
by, that they had no manner of property either in 


their meat or drink. The had condemned 

hefe propoſitions; a ſtep which greatly 

1318. ſhocked the reformers. At length the 

_ quarrel growing ſerious, the inquiſitors 

2 Marſeilles put four of thoſe wretched friars to 
death. 


The Cordelier, who had been nominated pope 
by the emperor, was of their party; this was rea- 
ſon enough that John ſhould be an heretic. ' It was 
this pope's fate to be ſuſpected of hereſy : for ſome 


time after, happening to preach that the bleſſed 


would not enjoy the beatific viſion tilt the laſt judg- 


ment, and that! in the mean time t had an im- 
. 
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perfect viſion theſe two viſions divided the whole 

church, and John at laſt thought proper to re- 

Tod AL ee Ss 1 N 21621 
And yet all this parade of Lewis of Bavaria at 


Rome was attended with no other conſequence 
than the efforts of the other German Cæſars. The 


troubles of Germany called them home, and they 
miſſed their aim in Italy. £4 © OS | 
Lewis of Bavaria was far from being a powerful 
prince: hence it is no wonder that after his return 
to Germany, he could not hinder his pope from be- 
ing taken priſoner by John XXII's partiſans, and 
carried to Avignon, where he was confined, In a 
word, ſuch was the difference at that time between 
an emperor and a pope, that Lewis of Bavaria, 
though a prudent prince, died very poor in his own 
country; while the pope, who lived at a diſtance 
from Rome, and drew very little from Italy, left 
when he died at Avignon, if we will believe Vil- 
lani, to the amount of five and twenty 
millions of florins. Villani certainly exag- 1344. 
gerates : even if this ſum were reduced 
one third, ſtill it would be a great deal. Indeed 
the popedom never was worth fo much to any other 
perſon ; but never did any other pope ſet up ſuch a 
multitude of benefices to ſale, nor at ſo high a 
price, 
He had claimed the reſervation of all prebends, 
of moſt biſhopricks, and the revenue of all va- 
cant benefices. By the art of reſerving he had 
found out the method of anticipating almoſt every 
election, and of conferring every benefice. Be- 
ſides, he never nominated a biſhop, but he re- 
moved ſeven or eight. Each promotion brought 


on another and they were all productive of mo- 


ney. The taxes for. diſpenſations and fins, were 
invented and digeſted in his time. The code — 
| th 
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theſe taxes has been printed ſeveral times ſince 
the ſixteenth century, with an intent of expoſing 
moſt ſhocking abuſes, which the church indeed 
has ever condemned, and with ſome difficulty 
aboliſhed. . The popes his ſucceſſors continued at 
Avignon till the year 1371. This city did not be- 
long to them, but to the counts of Provence the 

pes however found means inſenſibly to make 
themſelves uſufructuary maſters of it, while the 


counts of Provence were diſputing about the king- 


.dom of Naples. 5 

The unhappy queen Joan, whoſe hiſtory we are 
about to relate, thought herſelf very fortunate in 
1348, in ceding Avignon to pope Clement VI. for 
eighty thouſand florins, which he never paid. 
Here the popes kept their court in quiet, diffuſing 
plenty through Provence and Dauphine, and for- 
getting their tempeſtuous reſidence at Rome. 

Ever ſince the reign of Charlemaign, the Ro- 
mans had conſtantly preſerved the ideas of their 
ancient grandeur and liberty. We have obſerved 
that one time they choſe ſeveral ſenators, another 
time but one, or elſe a patrician, a governor, or 
a conſul, and ſometimes a tribune. When they 
found that the pope had made a purchaſe of Avig- 
non, they thought once more of reſtoring their 
republic. With this view they conferred the tri- 
| buneſhip on a private citizen, whoſe name was 
Nicholas Rienzi, vulgarly called Cola, a man of a 
fanatic turn, but now grown ambitious, and con- 
ſequently capable of great enterprizes. He took 
the reins of government into his hands, and the Ro- 
mans had high expectations from their new ma- 
giſtrate. It is of him that Petrarch ſpeaks in the 
moſt beautiful of all his odes or canzoni, where 
he deſcribes Rome, with diſhevelled hair, her eyes 
bedewed with tears, and imploring the aſſiſtance 
of Rienzi. A 
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Con gli occhi di diler bagnati « moll! 
Ti chier* merci da tutti ſette i coli, 


This tribune aſſumed the title of the ſevere and 
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4 element deliverer of Rome, the zealous defender of 
ake Italy, and the lover of mankind. He declared that 
the the people of Italy were all free, and citizens of 
ng Rome. But theſe convulſions of a long expiring 
liberty, had no more effect than the pretenſions of 
are the emperors to Rome. This tribuneſhip was as 
in ſhort-lived as the ſenate and conſulate 'which had 
for been reſtored to no purpoſe. Rienzi having begun 
id. like the Gracchi, made the like end; he was aflal- . 
ng ſinated by a faction of the patrician families. 
r. Rome was in danger of being ruined by the ab- 
ſence of the papal court, by the troubles of Italy, 
0. the barrenneſs of its territory, and by the removal 
ar of its manufactures to Genoa, Piſa, Venice, and 
d Florence. Its only ſupport at that time was the 
* reſort of pilgrims. The grand jubilee, which Bo- 
r niface VIII. appointed to be held at the beginning 
y of every century, and was afterwards ſhortened 
i by Clement VI. to every fiftieth year, uſed to at- 
1 tract ſuch ſwarms, that in 1350 they reckoned 
. two hundred thoufand ſtrangers in that capital. 
8 Thus Rome without either pope or emperor was a 
i feeble ſtate, and yet the metropolis of Chriſtendom, 
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CHAP. LVII. 
/ Joan, queen of Naples, 
We already. mentioned that the holy ſee 
W had purchaſed Avignon of Joan of Anjou and 
Provence. Princes rarely diſpoſe of their domini- 


ons, without having met with misfortunes. The 
cataſtrophe of this queen is connected with the 'ſe- _ 


veral - 
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veral tranſactions of that time, but eſpecially with 
the great. ſchiſm of the Weſt, which we ſhall 
preſently have under our conſideration. 3 
Naples and Sicily were ſtill governed by foreign. 
ers 3 Naples by the houſe of France, and Sicily 
by that of Arragon. Robert who died in 134 
had rendered Naples a flouriſhing kingdom. if 
nephew Lewis of Anjou was elected king of 
Hungary. Thus the houſe: of France extended 
its branches on all ſides; but'thoſe branches being 
neither united with the ſtock, nor among them- 


ſelves, proved all unfortunate. Robert king of Na- 


ples, before he died, had married Joan his grand- 


daughter and heir, to Andrew brother of the king | 


of Hungary. This marriage, which was expeQ- 


ed to cement the happineſs. of the. family, proved i 


the ſource of its misfortunes... Andrew pretended 
to govern of his own authority, Joan, young as 


ſhe was, would not conſent to his being more than 
the queen's conſort. Andrew was governed by a: 


Franciſcan friar, named brother Robert, who 
blew the coals of diſcord between the huſband and 
wife. The queen had a court of Neapolitans, 
Andrew another of Hungarians, who were loqked 
upon as barbarians by the natives of the country ; a 


eircumffance which ſtrengthened their antipathy. 


Lewis, prince of Tarentum, and of. the blood 
royal, who afterwards married the queen, entered 
into a conſpiracy with other princes of the blood, 


with the favourites of that princeſs, - and with the 


famous Cataneſe *, who was ſtrongly attached = 
er 


The hiſtory of this famous woman deſerves,a more 
Particular notice. Robert king of Naples had by his 
wife Violante of Arragon,. two ſons, Charles duks of 
Calabria, father of Joan I. and Lewis born at Catania. 
A nurſe being wanted for the latter, none could be had 
but a poor woman, named. Philippina, of the ſame ge 

| who- 
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her miſtreſs, to murder Andrew. They _ 
frangled him in the city of Averſa in his 1346. 
wife's antechamber, almoſt in her preſence ; -_ 
and flung him out of the window, His body. lay 
three days unburied. Within a year the queen 
marries the prince of Tarentum, whom the pub- 
lic voice accuſed of the murder. What ſtrong rea- 
ſons to believe her guilty! they who attempt to 
juſtify her, alledge that ſhe had four REY 

1 and 


who. lived by waſhing of linen; and her huſband was a 
fiſherman.. She was young and handſome, and as ſhe had 
the nurſing of Lewis, his mother Violante grew extreme- 
ly fond of her. But the queen dying ſoon after, Philip- 
pina was left without jr earn or. ſupport. In this 
ſituation however ſhe did not continue long; for 
Charles the elder brother of her foſter- child, having 
married Sanchetta, daughter of the king of Majorca; 
Philippina, whom Violante had recommended to king 
Robert, inſinuated herſelf ſo ſtrongly into the good graces 
of Sanchetta, that this princeſs embraced every oppor- 
tunity to raiſe her fortune. Philippina happened to bury 
her huſband, and Raymond de Chabannes, the king's 
head cook, having taken a young Moor into his ſervice, 
had him chriſtened after his own name, and reſigned his 
employment to him ſome time after. This Moor ingra- 
tiated himſelf with the king and the duke his fon, was 
made keeper of the wardrobe, acquired a great eſtate, 
and married Philippina, at the deſire of the ducheſs of 
Calabria, Upon the birth of Joan, Philippina. was 
named governeſs to the young princeſs. Her hufband 
Raymond the Moor was appointed ſteward of the houſ- 
hold, and great Teneſchal oF Navies: in which poſt he di- 
ed not long after. As ſoon as king Robert had declared 
his grand daughter Joan his heir, Philippina made uſe 
of every wils and artifice, to gain aa abſolute aſcendant 
over the mind of her miſtreſs, who by the advice of this 
woman ſtrangled her huſband. It is even believed that 


| 
| Philippina committed the very fact herſelf ; and that her 
ſon the count of Evoli, and great ſeneſchal, hurried her 


>. 
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and that a queen ſo ready to ſubmit to the yoke 
of matrimony, ought not to be ſuſpected of ſuch 
heinous crimes as are the offspring of lawleſs lot 
But is love the only cauſe of ſuch crimes? Joan 
conſented to the murder of her huſband through 
weakneſs; and ſhe was afterwards thrice married, 
in conſequence of another weakneſs, ſtill more ex. 
cuſable, the incapacity of reigning alone. 

Lewis of Hungary wrote to Joan, that he would 
revenge the death of his brother Andrew upon her 
and her accomplices. Accordingly he marched an 
army towards Naples through the Venetian and 

eccleſiaſtic territories, and publickly impeached 
Joan at Rome before the tribune Cola Rienzi, 
who during his ſhort and ridiculous adminiſtration 
beheld kings at his tribunal, like the ancient Ro- 
mans.  Rienzi was afraid to paſs ſentence, and in 
this alone he ſhewed his prudence. | 
In the mean while Lewis advanced toward; 
Naples, with a black ſtandard, on which was re- 
preſented the murder of the king. He 
1347. ſtruck off the head of Charles of Durazzo, 
a prince of the blood, who had been ac- 

ceſſary to the murder. 
who fled with her ſecond huſband, to her territo- 
_ Ties in Provence. But what is very extraordina- 
ry, ambition had no ſhare in Andrew's revenge. 
He might have made himſelf maſter of the king- 
dom ; but he did not chuſe it. Such examples of 
| | F modera- 


on to it, that he might have leſs interruption in his a- 
mours with queen Joan. But as moſt of the nobility of 
the kingdom pitched upon Hugh of Beaux, prince of 
Orange, to inquire into and to puniſh the murderers, the 


Cataneſe was racked to death, her daughter Sanchetta 


was burnt alive, her ſon Robert received the ſame ſen- 
tence, but was pulled out of the fire half dead, dragged 
through the city, and cut in pieces. See Giannone hift. 
of Naples. 
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moderation are very rare. He was a prince of moſt 
ſtrict virtue, on which account he was afterwards 
elected king of Poland. We ſhall ſpeak of him 
further, when we come to treat in particular of 
Hangar. 2 

Joan thus puniſhed before ſhe was twenty years 
old, for a crime which involved her people in as 
much miſery as herſelf, abandoned alſo by the 
Neapolitans and the Provencals, repaired to pope 


on Clement VI. in Avignon, of which place 1348. 
ed n ſhe was ſovereign: ſhe reſigned both the 


towns and territory to him for eighty thouſand flo- 


Bet rins, which were never paid. While this contract 
ene, was negotiating, ſhe pleaded her cauſe in perſon 
itim before the conſiſtory, who declared her innocent. 
Ro. Clement VI. in order to prevail on the king of 
din Hungary to retire from Naples, promiſes that 


Joan ſhould pay him three hundred thouſand 
florins. Lewis replies, that he was not come to 
ſell his brother's blood, but that as he had partly 
taken his revenge, he was ſatisfied, and would re- 
turn to his country. Never did the ſpirit of chi- 


wh valry, which prevailed in thoſe days, produce a 
m, ſtronger inſtance of rigour, and generoſity. | 
5 The. queen having been expelled from her 
ins kingdom by her brother-in-law, and reſtored by 
e. the pope, loſt her ſecond huſband, and for ſome 
g. years remained a widow. She married afterwards 
of a prince of Arragon, who died in a ve 


ſhort time. At length at the age of ſix 1376, 
and forty ſhe was married again to a youn- 

ger brother of the houſe of Brunſwick, named 
f Otho. This was rather chuſing a huſband to pleaſe 
f her fancy, than a prince to defend her dominions, 
. The next heir to the crown was another Charles 
- of Durazzo her couſin, the only iſſue remaining 
of the firſt houſe of Anjou at Naples: theſe princes 


bore that name, becauſe the town of Durazzo, 
| which 


7O Eo Of Foan, : 


even adopted him for her ſon. This adoption, and 


the great ſchiſm of the Weſt, haſtened the death 


of that unfortunate princeſs, | 
The unhappy conſequences of this ſchiſm, 4 

which we ſhall preſently give a particular ac- 
count, had already begun to appear. Brigano, 
who took the name of Urban VI. and the count of 
Geneva, who was called Clement VII, diſputed 
the pontifical tiara with the utmoſt fury. All Eu- 
rope was divided in the quarrel. Joan ſided with 
Clement, who reſided at Avignon. Durazzo im- 
patient to reign before the natural death of his 
.adoptive mother, took the part of Urban. 
8 This pope crowns Durazzo in Rome, on 

3 condition that his nephew Brigano ſhall 
have the principality of Capua. He excommuni- 
cates and depoſes queen Joan: and in order to ſe- 
cure the principality of Capua in his family, he 
gives away all the church lands to the principal fa- 
milies of the kingdom. 


Urban accompanies ma in his march to 


Naples. The church plate was employed in 
raiſing an army. The queen could receive no ſuc- 
cours from Clement, whom ſhe had recognized as 
pope, , nor from her new huſband. She had hard- 
ly any troops at all. In this ſituation ſhe calls in 


to her aſſiſtance a brother of Charles V. king of 


France, who bore alſo the name of Anjou, and 
adopts him inſtead of the ungrateful Durazzo. 
Lewis of Anjou, the new heir to Joan, arrives 
too late to defend his benefactreſs, or to maintain 
his right to a kingdom which had been ſettled 


upon him. | 
i The 


Chap. 5 


which they had conquered from the Greeks, ang 
which was afterwards wreſted from them by the 
Venetians, had 'been -once their appanage. She 
acknowledged this Durazzo as her next heir, and 


2 ä 
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yueen of Naples. 71 
-The choice which the queen made of this prince, 


eftranged the minds of her ſubjects, who were a- 


fraid of more foreigners. The pope. and Charles 


of Durazzo were advancing : when Otho of Brunſ- 


wick aſſembled a few troops in a hurry ; but was de- 


ſeated and made priſoner. 


Durazz o enters Naples: the ene ſent for 
ſix galleys from her county of Provence, which 
were at anchor under the caſtel dell ou, but could 
be of no uſe to her. It was all too late: there was 
no poſſibility of eſcaping ; ſo ſhe fell into the hands 


af the uſurper. This prince to colour his barbari- 


ty, declares himſelf the avenger of Andrew's death. 
He conſults Lewis of Hungary, who ſtill inexora- 
ble, makes anſwer that the queen ought to ſuffer 
the ſame death as her firſt huſband : upon which' 
Durazzo orders her to be ſmothered be- 
tween two matreſſes. Thus we find by 1382. 
the hiſtory of all countries, that one crime 
is puniſhed by another. „ 
Poſterity, which is ever impartial, when it 
.comes at the truth, laments the fate of this queen, 
becauſe the murder of her firſt huſband was rather 
the effect of weakneſs than prepenſe malice, for 
ſhe was ofily eighteen years old, when ſhe gave 
her conſent to that horrid deed.: and after that time 
ſhe cauld never be charged. with debauchery, cru- 
elty, or injuſtice. But it is the people we ought to 


pity: they were the ſufferers during thoſe diſtur- 


bances. Lewis duke of Anjou, carried off the trea · 
ſures of his brother king Charles V. and impoveriſh- 
ed France, in attempting to revenge the death of 
queen Joan, and to recover his inheritance. He 
died not long after in Apulia without ſucceſs or 
Slory, without friends or money. 

'The 


+ The Egg caſtle. 


| 72. | Of the emperor | Chap. bil 
Ihe kingdom of Naples had begun to emerge 


from barbariſm under king Robert, but was now 

lunged into it again by all theſe calamities, which 
were further heightened by the grand ſchiſm, Be. 
fore we take a view of this grand diſpute in the 
church, which was ſettled at length by the empe. 


© ror Sigiſmond, let us ſee what form the empire had 


aſſumed at that time. 


OY 
— 


CHAP. LVII. 


E the emperor Charles IV. and the return of the 
 boly ſee from Avignon to Rome. 


2 E empire of Germany (for in the con- 
fuſion and troubles, which - diſtinguiſhed 
the latter part of the reign of Lewis of Bava- 
ria, it was no longer the Roman empire) aſſu- 
med a more ſettled form of government under 
Charle IV. of the houſe of Luxemburg, king of 
Bohemia and grandſon of Henry VII. 
I 3 * He publiſhed at Nuremberg that famous 
conſtitution, called the golden bull, be- 

| cauſe of the golden ſeal, which had the 
The name of bulla in the ages of baſe latinity. 
golden The ſtile of this charter ſtill partakes of 
bull. the ſpirit of the times. It begins with an 
apoſtrophe to pride, ſatan, anger and luſt. 
It ſays that the number of ſeven electors is neceſ- 
ſary to oppoſe the ſeven deadly fins. It takes no- 
tice of the fall of angels, of terreſtrial paradiſe, of 
Pompey, and Cæſar. It affirms poſitively, that 
Germany is founded on the three e vir- 
tues, as alſo on the trinity. a 
This law of the empire was made in the pre- 
ſence and with the conſent of all the princes, 
biſhops, abbots, and even deputies of the Imperial 


cities, who for the __ time Wü at this aſſembly 
0 of 


Ar therefore; 


vaſt ki 


4 +1 
of the Teutonio natiqn, f Thee . ci. 
ties, the natur effect of liberty, began to 8 

i 225 


Italy, were a fterwards e in 
France, and at length were eſta be 
ny. The number of electors, MN is well kn 
was then fixed te ſeven. The e o 
Mentz, Cologne, and Tyiars, . had. been long in 


poſſeſſion of the 1 Qing the emperor, 
5 ſuffer any other biſhops, 


though equal in power o themſelves, to come in 
for fads 5 this hogaur. But how happened it 
that the dutchy of Bavaria was not ranked among, 

the electorates? And why ſhould Bohemia, ,origi- 
nally a diſtin& ſtate from 22 and which by 
the golden bull has no concern in the deliberations 
of the empire, have yet a right of ſuffrage in the 
election? The reaſon is obvious: Charles IV. was- 


king of Bohemia; and Lewis of Bavaria had "on. 
s enemy. 

But never did the ere dignity, * 
ſelf 2c rred no real power at that time, appear 
with greater ſplendor. The three eccleſiaſtic elec- 
tors, all three 8 were preſent with, - 


the ſeals of the e Mentz carried thoſe of 
Germany, Cologn Saſk of Italy, and Triers thoſe 
of Gaul : yet the — empire had nothing more 


in Gaul than the emp 
of the kingdom of Ar 
phinẽ, je. were ſoon after ſwallowed up in the 
1 of France. Savoy, which belonged 
to the of Marienne, was held of the empire; 
and Franche Comts under the Imperial protetions 
was 4 eng! 4 | 
ve already fern. what ſort, of pelfstkons 
1 i taly: in. Germany his. ve 
reignty was confined to his tary dominions. 
8 one ſpeaks in his bull like a deſpotic Ring; 
For, K. .thing/there of - * certain. 8 


__ age of the remainder 


ez, of Provence, and Dau- 


% 
* - 


74 | of the emperor Ch. viii, | 
and by bis fullneſs 6 7: expreſſions inconſiſtent 
with the hen few and e are ne longer 
ſuffered in the Tmperial diets, where the emperor 
uſes words; We bave agreed with the Fr and * 
fates with wx, Aba 

In order to give ſome idea of the pompous ce- 
remony of the golden bull, it will ſuffice to men- 
tion that the duke of Luxemburg and Brabant, 
the emperor's nephew, waited upon him at table; 
chat the duke of Saxony, as great marſhal, ſtood 
with a filver meaſure filled with oats; that the 
eleQor of Brandenburg gave the emperor and em- 
preſs water to waſh their hands; and that the 
count Palatine laid the golden plates on the table in 
the preſence of all the grandees of the empire. 

One would have taken Charles IV, for the king | 
of kings. Never did Conſtantine, the prondeſt of 
all the emperors, make ſo great a ſhow, And yet 
Charles IV. even while he affected to be Roman 

cenmmperor, had made oath to pope Clement 
1346. VI. beſore his election, that if ever he 
went to be crowned at Rome, he would 
not ſo much as lye one night in the city, and that 
he would never ſet foot again in Italy without 
leave of the holy father. And there is ſtill extant a 
letter of his to cardinal Colombier, dean of the ſa- 
cred college, dated in 227 1355, wherein he 


calls this dean, Tour Maje 
He ſuffered the houſe Viſconti to continue in 
their uſurpation of Milan and Lombardy, and the 
Venetians to keep poſſeſſion of Padua, ' heretofore 
the ſovereign of Venice, but now like Vicenza and 
Verona, become her ſubject. He was crowned 
king of Arles in the city of that name, but it was 
on condition that he ſhould not relide there any 
longer than at Rome. 92 , 
The electors, whoſe rights had lad enabled 
by the golden bull of Charles IV. ſoon I in 
orce 


171 Charles Ii. N "I 75. 


force 795 his n ſop, t. the emperor © Wes 


F 80 


k her | | 
5 of i aud E Jerinany y Were ae bolh at the 
0 5 with very A ſcourge : the' 
zeror and kh Fretic | hg loft the uſe of their- 
malle On the one” . Charles VI. by the 
deran ement is organs, threw France into diſ- 
order; and on the "other, Wenceſlaus Was ſo ſtupi- 
fied by gluttony, that de left the empire in & ſtate 
f anarchy. C01 VI. chntinyed on the throne,” 
while his relations d. te rulhibg Franes 
under his nam 90 7 "but't e ede Vf! ohe 5353 
mia cue P Wenecllaus,” who made his 
eſcape quite naked out of 15 ind the eleQtors 


by a public ente juridie CA W depoſed him. 
The ſentence raentions only that he is de- 1400. 
N. 474 uilty of neg 1:27 0 | 4 ment n bye 2 


delent, profuſe, and 15 0 een 
"It 10 e When he rect ok of his 
deþy fitidh,” "Re wrote to the Imperial cines, that he' 
required no "OW marks of "their fidelity, than that 
they would (pd UA. ſome tons of their beſt wine. 
The de t ituation 15 German ſeemed. | 
to Kas an ron field for the 1 00 but 
the repu "and" p pri . 286 in that 
Sag 4 TN now: fende "Font the tine of 
e 'V "he 7 popes had refided'at "AV non but 
th Gregory, XI. "who was born in the” terri- 
1000 ö. the Tien, removed his reſidence to 
Row though he, he, did not e one word of 

ta ia F - Fre iE 
Als poritif ha 0 dad tg utes with | 
the republic” of Florence, whith was eſta- . 
blrſhifig/fts'po er, In Tta ly, 15 enter: 
ed into an ages With 50 Ogna. The pope, who 
by the ancient donatidir öf Marilda, pretended. to 
be the immediate lord of this laſt city, was not ſa- 
tified withyrevenging himſelf by eccleſiaſtical cen- 
24 ſures; 


— 7 


| the Gndettiere, W 


| formed all of 4 


gens. ** ſhall we ſay? Was it ſimplicity in 


=. * thr mp, ee. Chap vii. 


wt 


troops for hire. .. lorentnes — * bo 
aus to make up matters, and to engage 


5 father i im their intereſts. lie ving that it 6000 


of ſervice to them, if 0, 25, Fe Fol reſide * 
Rome, they wanted to pe it 
Avignon. One . conceive 5 at a time 
when the: were ſo kn G eh in matters of intereſt, 
they could. make uſe. of ſuch ridicul6us means (or 
At at lad which appear to us 0 ridiculous) to attain 
their ends. The perſon deputed to wait upon the 
was St. Catharine of Sienna, a woman not 
A lebrated fot revelations, but that pretended 
to ve been ſolemnly N to Jeſus Chriſt, and 
to have received a 1 8 diamond of him at her 
nuptials. Her confeſfor, Peter of Capua, 'who' 
wrote her life, had been witneſs to moſt of her mi- 
racles: I was preſent, ſays he, one day, when he 


- was transformed. Ap a man, with a 1655 beard 10 


ty was that 9, Chrif bimſelf. 
Such was the ambaſſadreſs | awe by the Floren- 
tines. On the other hand they find recourſe to. 


the reyelations of St. Bridget, who was born i 
Sweden, but f Rome, 705 to whom 75 


l diftated ſeveral 5 5 for bis holineſs, The 
=. zontifs have not been 1 5 Lebe 


ber chin ; and this, fare + into which ſbe was trahſ- 


Was he worked upon by ſprings propor- 
1 to his intellests? Did he act throu 23 
Ircy or weakneſs ? Be that as it may, he compli 
at length, and the papal reſidence was removed 
from Avignon to Rome at the Fad of un ala A 
* e r in e * and 
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| Viterba avd 
Spoleto, ene and . of the que, 
quiſate of Ango The other territeries, 
have been pug fines: to the ecclefiaſtic der. 
were Net . to. diffe different fene in the q 
or of the empire. 
a had: 3 
lege of, We che * and the reſt of the 
clergy. from the election of the Roman pontiſs 3 
and nee the year 1216, they had made. a law, that | 
two thinds of the votes were neceſſary for 2' m 
| | m. At the time Lam 

there were only ſixteen cardinals in 0: 225 
ven French, one Spanifh, and four lage,, The 
Romans; notwithiſtanding 1 "Weny, 


and to their m | 
e that would reſide at RN "becauſe ey 
1 b deal more than 


y.choſs a Foreigner z a4 


wen ns a took: 
N a 24 
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who, he ſaid, were diſturbing all Chriſtendom with 
their quarrels. | -The cafdinal de Ia Grange, a man 
of as violent a temper as the pope himſelf, lifting 
up his hand in a menacing poſtare, told him be lied; 
and theſe two words flung Europe into a confuſion 
that laſted forty years. Moſt of the cardinals, and 
even the Italians themſelves, were fo offended with 
the fiery temper of a man thus unqualified: for go- 
vernment, that. they withdrew to the kingdom of 
Naples, where they declared the pops election 
void as having been made by violence. After 
this they unanimouſly prooeeded to the election of 
a new pontif when the French cardinals had the 
uncommon ſatisfaction of outwitting their Italian 
brethren. They promiſed: the-tiara to ench Italian 
in particular, and afterwards they elected Robert 
ſon of Amadeus count of Geneva, who tock the 
name of Clement VII. Upon this Eufope was di- 
vided: the emperor Charles IV. England, Flan- 
ders, and Hungary, -acknoueledged Urban, hom 
Rome and] ftal) obeyed. France, Scotland, Sa- 
voy, and Lortain, declared for Clement. All the 
religious orders were divided ; the doctors all 
wrote; and the univerſities iſſued out decrees. - 
The two popes treated each other as uſurpers, and 
antichriſts, and mutually proceeded to excommuni- 
dere But what completed the cataftrophe, was, 
that they fought with the complicate: fury 
1375 of a civil and of a religious war. A body 
of 1raops,; which. Clement's nephew had 
raiſed.i in Gaſcony and Britany, marched into Italy, 
ard took Rome by ſurprize, where in their: firſt 
fury they killed all: that camel in their way. But 
the people of Rome recovering from their fright, 
Iy-rallied, and a deſpe boy engagement. enſu- 
Jug within (the Walls, the French, not excepting 
the prieſts of that nation, were all deſtroyed. Soon 


after this another 9 Clement's;: had 
40% % | a 
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had, been raiſed in the kingdom of Naples, appear- 
ed within a few leagues of ,Rome, and pffered bat- 
tle to pope Urban's forces. 


4 4 * 


nis TOTES... zee 20) 21 
Each of theſe armies had the keys of St. Peter 


on their enſigns. The Clementine troops were 
defeated; yet / the quarrel. did not end here, for 
there were other intereſts to manage, beſides thoſe 
of the two pontifs. Urban intending part of the 
kingdom of Naples for his nephew, dethroned 
queen Joan, the protectreſs of Clement,  z princeſs 
who had reigned many years in Naples with va- 
rious ſucceſs, and whoſe adminiſtration, in other 
reſpects glorious, was ſtained by the murder of 
her huſband, . X LEES „ YE OG TT 
We have beheld this queen aſſaſſinated. by her 
_ couſin Charles of Durazzo, with whom: pope Ur- 
ban wanted to ſhare the kingdom. of Naples. As 
ſoon as this uſurper was in quiet poſſeſſion of the 
throne, he refuſed to perform his promiſe to the 
pontif, who was not ſtrong enough to compel him. 
Urban, who had more warmth than policy, was ſo 
imprudent as to pay a viſit to his vaſſal, though he 
knew himſelf inferior in ſtrength, and was attend- 
ed but with a ſlender retinue. The ancient cere- 
monial obliged the king to kiſs the pope's feet, and 
to hold his horſe by the bridle: Durazzo confor- 
med to only one of theſe. ceremonies ; he laid, 
hold of the, bridle, but it was to con- . - 
duct the pope to priſon. Urban was kept 1383. 
for a while in confinement at Naples, con- . 
tinually negotiating with his vaſſal, who ſometimes. 
treated him with reſpect, and at other times with 
contempt. At length the pope made his eſcape 
out of priſon, and retired to the little town of No- 
cera, where he collected the ſcattered remains of 
his court. The cardinals, and ſome biſhops, were 
ſo tired with his moroſe temper, and ſtill more 
with his misfortunes, 2 they concerted meaſures 
4 a eas 


| Rome, and fo chuſe a perf 
| wearing the pontifical crown. Urban having got 
| intelligence of their defign, ordered them all to be 
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at Nocera for quitting him, in order to remove to 
on. more worthy of 


to the torture in his preſence. Being ſoon ob- 
Kees to fly from the kingdom of Naples, he re- 


| fired to the city of Genoa, from whence ſome gal- 


\ 


les had been ſent to eſcort him; dragging with 
him thoſe poor cardinals and bifhops in that maim- 
ed condition, and bound in fetters. One of thoſe 
brſhops, being half dead with the torments of the 


rack, and unable to get aſhore time enough to 


pleaſe the pope, was murdered by the way. As 
ſoon as Urban arrived at Genoa, he got rid of 
thoſe cardinals, his priſoners, by different puniſh- 
ments. The Caligulas and the Nero's had been 
guilty of crimes of the like nature, but they met 
with their due deſerts, and Urban died peace- 
1389. ably in Rome. His creature and perſecu- 
tor, Charles of Durazzo, was more un- 
fortunate ; for having made an expedition into 
Hungary, with an intent of ſeizing a crown which © 


did not belong to him, he was affaſſinated in that 


the death of Urban this civil war ſeemed 


to be extinguiſhed, but the Romans were far from 


acknowledging Clement. The ſchiſm was there- 
fore continued on both ſides: the Urbaniſts choſe 
Perin Tomaſel, and upon the death of this Toma- 
ſel, they pitched upon cardinal Meliorati. On the 
other hand the Clementins choſe Peter Luna, a 

native of Arragon to ſucceed Clement, who died 
in 1390. Never had pope leſs power in Rome 
than Melioratiz and Peter Luna was ſoon no more 


than ac pher in Avignon. The Romans deſirous. 
of re-eſtabliſhing their municipal government, ex- 


pelled Meliorati after a great deal of bloodſhed, 
N notwith- 


n 
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notwithitanding that they acknowladged him Ws 
dry ot —— — 
aid ſiege t the ci n 
where they kept bim 2 1497 
The ſtates of France took ſo prudent a heul 
tion upon this unhappy accaſion, that I am ſury 
it was not — by,othan: nations. They 
acknowledged no pope at all but each dioceſe was 
governed by its o biſhop. They remitad no 
annats, and owned no reſervations or enemptions 
fo that Rome was afraid leſt that kind of adopinilr. 
tration, which continued ſome years, thould 
for ever. 
Luna had E 
his dignity, if a , for the-lake' of peace; ht 
did not keep his wor >a noble Venetian,” named 
Corario, who was choſen at Rome, took the ame 
oath, but did not keep it better. At length the 
cardinals of both ſides being heartily tired With the 
general as well as private quarrels, with which 
the diſpute about the triple crown was attended, a 
greed to call a council at Piſa. Accord» 
ingly they met, and 24 eardinals, 26 archbiſhops, 
192 289 abbots the deputies of all the 
univerſities, as alſo of the chapters of 102 metro - 
politan churches, 300 doctors of divinity, the grand 
maſter of Malta, and the ambaſſadors of all the 
Chriſtian princes, were preſent at this aſ. 
1408. 


ſembly. Here they choſe a new pope, 
which was Peter Philargi, Who took the 
name of Alexander V; but the fruit of this grand 
council was, that tney had three popes, or anti- 
Popes, inſtead of two. The emperor Robert 
would not acknouedge this council; ſo that the 
confuſion was greater than ever.. 
One cannot help lamenting the hard FR of 
Rome; they wanted to force a biſhop and a prince 


LEN whether ſhe 1 In * 
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bf this 'ir6ſolotiong'a body of French under 
the command of Tanegui du Chatel, threatened to 
Ack the city, unleſs ſhe accepted wes a third — 
Corario the Venetian — his reſidence to 
Gaieta, where he put himſelf under the proteQi- 
on of the ſon of Charles of Durazzo, known in 
France by the name of Lancelot, who then reigns 
eat Naples: at the ſame time Peter Luna re- 
moveck his ſee to Perpignan. Rome was plun- 
dered, but without any advantage to the third 
Pope, who died by the way; and according to the 
politics which prevailed at that time, W _ 
ſuſpected he had been poiſoned. \ 

As the cardinals of the council of Piſa, his elec- 
tors, had made themſelves maſters of Rome, t 

Choſe Balthazar Cozza, a Neapolitan, for his ſos 
ceſſor. This Balthazar was a ſoldier: he had been 
alſo captain of a privateer, and diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf in the war, which ſtill continued between the 
ſon of Charles of Durazzo, and the houſe of An- 
jou; afterwards he was made legate in Germany, 

where he grew rich by the ſale of indulgences. He 
bought at length a cardinal's hat, for which he 
à high price; nor did he make a cheaper pur 
chaſe of Catharine his Concubine, whom he took 
away from her huſband.” Perhaps à pope. of this 
ſtamp was the fitteſt for Rome in her preſent ſitu- 
ation; when ſne had more need of a ſoldier, tha 
of a divine. 

From the time of Urban v. the dsl — 
on negotiating, and excommunicating, but con- 
| ined their politics to the extorting of ſome money. 
This man determined to wage war: hei was ac- 
' knowledyed by France, and by the greateſt part of 
Europe, under the name of John XXIII. He 
had no occaſion to fear the pope of Perpignan; 
but the pope of Gaieta was formidable, becauſe 
bs Was proteed by the 2 of —— 1 
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XXIII, raiſes." troops, publiſhes a” cruſade againſt 


Lancelot, gets prince Lewis of Anjou on his- ſides 


and grants him the inveſtiture of Naples. A bat- 
tle was fought on the banks of the Garigliano, 
where the pope's party remained victorious. But 


gratitude is not the virtue of ſovereigns: 'reaſons 
of ſtate prevailing” over every other conſideration, 


the pope deprived' his benefactor and defender, 


Lewis of Anjou, of the inveſtiture, and acknow- 
ledged Lancelot his enemy for king, on condition 


of his giving up to him Corario the Venetiaag. 
- Lancelot, unwilling that John XXIII. ſhould 
grow too powerful, ſuffered pope Corario to make 


his eſcape, 'This wandering pontif retired to the 


caſtle of Rimini, which belonged to Malateſta, 


one of the petty tyrants of Italy: here he ſubſiſt- 
ed entirely by the benevolence of this lord; and 
though he was acknowledged only by the duke of 
Bavaria, he excommunicated all the kings of Eu- 
rope, and ſpoke like the ſovereign of the earth. 


John XXIII. the only lawful pope, - becauſe he 


had been eleQed and acknowledged at Rome by 
the car̃dinals of the council of Piſa, and had ſuc- 
ceeded the pope choſen by the fame council, was 
likewiſe the only pope in fadt. But as he had be- 
trayed his benefactor, Lewis of Anjou; ſo Lan- 


- celot, king of Naples, whoſe benefactor he had 


been, betrayed him in like manner. | | 
Lancelot, after his ſucceſs, wanted to be maſ- 
ter of Rome; accordingly he ſurprized this unhap- 
py city, and John XXIII. had hardly time to 


make his eſcape.' It was lucky for him that there 


were free cities then in Italy. To throw him- 
ſelf, like Corario, into the 4 

petty . tyrants, would have been making him- 
ſelf a flave z he therefore put himſelf under the 
protection of the people of Florence, who fought 


againſt 


jands of one of the 
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| "of come into Ital 898 treaty with che Ve- 


3 having been poiſoned ; a practice at that time but 
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et Lee for for Shan, and for the | 
| Os was carrying every thing - before himg [ 


when the pope ſeeing hunſelf * in Bologna, 
had recourſe to the „ who was 


„es emporor, was likely to 

—— his power by the humiliation of the pope; 
and he was alſo the natural enemy of Lancelot, the 
1 John XXIII. propoſes to him to 
league, and to aſſemble a council; a 

league, in order to expel the common enemy, 
and a council to confirm his right to the pontifa- 
cate. There was even a neceffity for this aſſem- 
bly ; for the council of Piſa had ordered it to be 
called at the end of three years. ' Accordingly 
Sigiſmond, and John XXIII. iſſued out their ſum- 
mons for the holding of this council in the - little 
city of Conſtance ; but Lancelot baffled all theſe 
negocia tions by the fucceſs of his arms. Nothing | 
but an extraordinary incident could ſet the pope _ 
and the emperor free; this was the death of 
- | celot, who reſigned 
1414. age of thirty, in ſudden and moſt excruci- 4 
ating pains, which gave a ſuſpicion of his 


too frequent. 

John XXIII. having got rid of his enemy, had 
no longer any thing more than the emperor and 
the council wear; 2 put off the meet · 


12 


his laſt breath at the 
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The Council of Conflance. 


N the weſtern bank of the lake of Conſtance, 

CI the city of this name was ſaid to have been 
built by Conſtantine ; and Sigiſmond pitched upon | 
it as the theatre where this great ſcene was to be | 
ated. Never had there been a convocation more | 
numerous than that of Piſa: and yet it was far ex- | 
ceeded by the council of Conſtance. . << | 
Beſides the vaſt multitude of prelates and doQtors, | 
| 


there were a hundred and twenty eight great vaſſals 


of the empire. The emperor was preſent himſelf. 
The eleQors of Mentz, Saxony, Palatine, Bran- 
denburgh, with the dukes of Auſtria and Sileſa a- 
ſiſted. at this aſſembly ; ſeven and twenty ſovereigns 
were repreſented by their ambaſſadors, who vied 

_ vitheach other in luxury and magnificence 3 as we 
may infer from this circumſtance, that fifty gold- 
ſmiths went to live in that city, together with their 
workmen, during the holding of the council. They 

reckoned five hundred muſicians, and ſeven hun- 
dred and eighteen courteſans under the protection 
of the magiſtrate. They were obliged to build 
wooden huts in order to accommodate all thoſe 
ſlaves. of luxury and inconti , who attended 
the princes and great lords, but not the fathers of 
the council, They were not at all aſhamed of this 
cuſtom ; it was authorized in every - ſtate, as it 

| heretofore had the ſanction of almoſt all antiquity. 

The church of France allowed to each archbiſhop, 
deputed to this aſſembly, ten livres a day {which is 
about fifty of our preſent currency) eight to a bi- 
| five to an abbot, and three to a doctor. 
Before I enter into the particulars of what was 
tranſacted in this general aſſembly of W 


chief princes who then reigned in Europe, and of 


the ſtate and condition of their reſpective domi- | 


nions. 
Sigiſmond had joined the imperial dig. - 
2 393. nity to the kingdom of Hungary: but he 


had been unfucceſsful againſt the famous 


Baj inzet; ſultan of the Turks; ſo that Hungary ex 
hauſted, and Germany divided, were both threa. 
tened with the Mahometan yoke. - He had fill 
been worſe treated by his ſubjects, than by the 
Turks; for the Hungarians. — him, and 


offered the crown to Lancelot king of Naples. 


: But he found means to eſcape out of pri- 
1410. | fon, and having retrieved his affairs in 
Hungary, he was at length choſen head of 
the empire. 

In France, the unhappy Charles vi. hee Wired 
with a frenzy, enjoyed only the title of king: his 
relations were employed in rending and diſmember- 
ing the kingdom, ſo that they concerned themſelves 
but little about the council; however, it was their 
intereſt that the emperor ſhould .not appene to be 

the maſter of Europe. 


Ferdinand ſat upon the throne of Arragon, and 


eſpouſed the cauſe of his pope, Peter Luna. 
John II. king of Caſtile, had no manner of in- 

fluence in the affairs of Europe; but ſtill he ſided 

with Luna, and he had made himſelf maſter of 

kingdom of Navarre. 

Henry V. king of Raglan, (4b taken up, as 

we ſhall relate hereafter, with the conqueſt of 


France, was deſirous to ſee the pontifical power 


intirely reduced, to the end that the ſee of Rome 
might never be able to extort money from Eng- 


land, nor to concern itſelf with the rights of crown- 
oo heads. | 


" 
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1 think it proper to give a 1 view of the 


11 13 Of Conſtance. 87 
Rome being delivered from the French t troops, 
-R ſtill _— the caſtle of St. Angelo, bad 
acknowledged John XXIII; yet the diſliked her 
ope, and was afraid of the emperor. 
The cities of Italy were ſo divided, that they 
had hardly any weight in the ſcales. The repub- - 
lick of Venice aſpiring at the ſovereignty of Italy, 
took advantage of the troubles of that ne 15 
well as thoſe of the hure. 
The duke of Bavaria in deer ton a port volt 
this ſtage, / protected pope Corario, Who had 
taken ſhelter at Rimini; while Frederick duke of 
Auſtria, Sigiſmond's ſecret enemy, per only of 
traverſing this prince's deſigns. 
Sigiſmond made himſelf . maſter af the can] 
by placing ſoldiers round the city of Conſtance, for 
the ſafety, as he ſaid, of the fathers. It would 
have been better for John XXIII. to have return- 
ed to Rome, where he could be maſter, than to 
put himſelf in the power of the emperor, who was 
able to ruin him. He entered into a confederacy 
with the duke of Auſtria, the archbiſhop of Mentz, 
and the duke of Burgundy; which was * cauſe of 
his misfortunes. The emperor immediately be- 
came his enemy, and notwithſtanding his being a 
lawful pope, he inſiſted on his reſigning the tiara, | 
as well as Luna and Corario. John fo= ' © 
lemnly promiſed to comply, but repented 1415. 
the moment after. He ſaw himſelf a pri- 
ſoner in the midſt of the very council, over which 
he preſided : the only reſource left bim, was to 
make his eſcape; but the emperor cauſed him to 
be narrowly watched · The duke of Auſtria, wil- 
ling to favour the pope's eſcape, could find no bet- 
ter way of effecting it, than to entertain the coun- 
cil with a tournament. In the midſt of this feſti- 
vity, the pope went off in a poſtilion's diſguiſe; and 
the 2 of Auſtria ſet out immediately after him. 
They 


88 Die Gorneil ch. le 
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longed ſtill to the houſe of Aultris. ; The pope 
would have deen protected by the Juke of Buagun- 
dy, a prince of great power, whether we conſider 
his own + paper ear te qulieqer any aj woes Fr 
France: thus a new ſchiſm was going to be kindled. 
The heads ly 1 — who 295004: "20mg 


the pope, 


„ J 


upon ſo many other . in 
this; having a body of troops at band, he ſeized 
on the territories of the duke of Auſtria in | 
Tyrol, and Swiſſerland. This obliged the duke 
return to the council, where upon bis knees 
8 pardon; and 8 joining both 
hands, he promiſed never to undertake thing - 
againſt his will: at the ſame time he pt ar all 
his dominions to the emperor, to be diſpoſed of as he 
ſhould think proper, in caſe he ſhould ever break 
bis word. at length ſtretched aut his 
hand to the duke of Auſtria, and forgave Him, on 
condition he would deliver up the pope. 

The fugitive pontif was | arreſted: in Hi 
and removed to a neighbouring caſtle : in the mean 
time the council proceeded in his trial. 

He was charged with having ſold henefices: an 
relics ; with having poiſoned the pope his prede- 
cefſor; with having murdered a multitude of in- 
nocent perſons ; in ſhort, he was accuſed of the. 
moſt impious licenticuſneſa, of the higbeſt ues | 
of debauchery, even of ſodomy and blaipherny :' 
but they ſuppreſſed fifty articles of the verbal pro- 


Ld 


At length they read im the emperor's 
May 22, preſence the —— of his depoſition, 
14156. which imported, that the cauncil re- 


ſerved 


„that were too injurious to the pontificate.. 


| . 
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cored; to hemſeles the right of 2 tho 
pope . _ runes, | Fer to "_ or 


uin 
The who had 8 8 ok courage, 


when 1. he fought both by ſea-and land, 

was all when they came to read” his 
ſentence to him in priſon. - The emperor kept him 
three cloſe confined in Manheim, where he 


was treated with ſuch ſeverity, as rendered tym 


more an of compaſſion, than his + crimes had. 
_ expoſed him to the publick hatred. 
They had now depoſed the lawful pope; ny 
they wanted the renunciations of thoſe who 
tended to the pontificate. Corano ſent them * G 
but the proud Spaniard Luna would never yield. 
The council was not ſo much troubled about depo- 
ſing him, as about the election of a pope. © The 
cardinals claimed the privilege to themſelves : and 
the council as the repreſentatives of the 
church, wanted to enjoy this right. There was a 
neceſſity for giving a head to Chriſtenge 
ſovereign to e: and it was but july that the 
_ cardinals who are the council of the prince of that 
city, and the fathers of the council, who in con- 
junction with them repreſent the church, ; 
ſhould all give their votes. Thirty depu- 1477; 
ties of the Cd joined to the cardinals,  '' 
with one voice elected Othp Colonna, of that Give | 
family which had been "excommunicated — — 
face VIII. to the fifth generation. 
who changed his illuſtrĩous name for that of Mar 
poſſeſſed ere g of a Wanne and the vint 
a biſhop, 
Never was there a pope more inau- 
gurated: he marched towards the church, mount- 
ed on a white horſe, whoſe reigns were held by the 
W the eleQor Palatine on foot; a multi- 


tude 
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tude e and the whole: council cloſed the 
. The triple crown was put on his 
head, a crown . the 11 had 
centuries ago A K R DIG) 
* the — — did: nativiged ar ff in 
order to dethrone the their princi 
ſeemed to be the — on of the rang 
was chiefly the deſign of Gerſon and of the other 
deputies of the univerſity of Paris. 
Complaints had been made in the council * me 
ſpace of two years againſt the annats, the exempti- 
ons, the reſervations, and the pontifical taxes up- 
on the clergy for the benefit of the court of Rome, 
in ſhort againſt all the vices with which the church 
was at that time dishgured. But how did this 


1 


reformation end? Pope Martin declared, 1. That 


no exemptions ſhould be granted without know- 


ledge of the cauſe. 2. That the benefices which 
had been re- united, ſhould be inquired into. 3. 


That the revenues of vacant churches ſhould be 
diſpoſed of according to the public law. 4. He 
made an ineffeQual prohibition of ſimony. 5. He 
_ ordained, that thoſe who had benefices, ſhould be 
diſtinguiſhed by the tonſure. 6. He forbade the 
celebrating of maſs in a lay habit. Theſe were 
thelaws promulged by the maſt ſolemn DE THOR 0 
the univerſe. 

+ Gerſon obtained with Gent difficult the con- 
Fee even of the following propoſitions: that 
there are caſes wherein aſſaſſination is a vit᷑tuous 
action, far more meritorious in a knight than in a 
pore z and till much more ſo in a prince than in a 

knight. This doctrine of aſſaſſination had been 
oy maintained by a doctor of the univerſity of 


arts, named John Petit, upon the murder of the 


king's own: brother... 
obliged 


Ch. Is, 
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The council for a long time 
evaded Gerſon's petition * but at length they were 
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obliged to condemn this n 


though h without mentioning John Petit by name. 

Such is the idea which I thought it) incumbent 
upon me to give of the ſeveral political views of the 
council of dasses. the fires which were: there 


kindled «6 a religious zeal, are of another mals 
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IR 0 M this ſketch of general hiſtory, it in: 
ly appears into what ignorance the inhabitants 
1 this weſtern part of the world were fallen. The 
nations heretofore ſubject tothe Romans, became 


batbarians at the entinction of the empire; and the 


others had been ever ſuch. To read and; write was 
a very exttaotdinary accompliſhment before the 
reign of Frederick II; and the famous benefit of 
the clergy, by which a condemned malefactor ob- 
tained his pardon in caſe he could read, is the 
ſtrongeſt proof of the brutal ignorance of thoſe 
days, In ptoportion ta the; ignorance; of the vul- 
gar, learning, but eſpecially religious learning, in- 


veſted churchmen with that authority, which teach- 


ers, in conſequence of their, ſuperior knowledge, 
have naturally over their diſciples. From this au- 
thonty power. aroſe, + There was not a biſhop in 
Germany or in the North, who was not a ſove- 
reign: not one in Spain, France or England, bat 
was poſſeſſed of, or diſputed the rights of the xe: 
gale. Almoſt every abbot was become à prince; 
and the popes, though perſscuted, were, the kings 
of all thoſe ſovereigns. At length the greateſt part 
of the biſhops and abbots were in conſequence of 


— 


the vices attending luxury, and of the diſorders 


which 
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 feffion, indulge 


which follow . 0 the ignetut 
fte of the laety-. Ihe | univeakities of  Bologyy, 
Puris, and Oxford; which had been: founded to- 
wards the thirteenth century, cultivated tnt 
_ Yearmming which had 'beem' forſaken by the pal 
cl Noreen io 2 28 EBOTS1991 s übe 

8 Ile doQurs of theſe d li mean ſuch 
as were only doQors, ſoon exclaimed [the 
- ſcandalous lives of the reſt of the clergy 3 and the * 
deſire of diſtinguiſbing themſelves, was the cauſe weight t 
of their prying into myſteries, which for the pub- their wa 
| lic peace ſouſd never'have' been unveiled:)  &Fbarbarou 
He who rent the veil with the greateſt fury, Nas chan 
was John Wickliff, doctor of the univerſity of Or. ume knc 


the auth 


ford : he preached, he wrote, while Urban V. am The e 

Clement ravaged the church by their ſchiſm. He many an 
pPretended that what France had done only for a Tague, 

white, by acknowledging no pope, ſhould Ge eſt is faid th 


bliſhed as a conftant law. This notion was ap- 
] = ved by a great many Engliſh lords, who had V' 
ng with ee beheld their country treat. . 
ed as a Roman province; but it was oppoſed b 
= thoſe who thared the benchit of this ubm 
jon. eli 
Wickliff was not fo mech | peteQudurbis thee 
| 1087. as in his politics : he revived .the- old opini- 
ons of Berenger;” which had been formerly prof- 
eribed; he maintained; that we muſt believe no- lte 
thing impoſſible or contradictory; that ao accident © 
can ſubſiſt without à fubject 3 i word,' that dhe 
ſubſtance of bread and wine remains in the Eucha- 
rift. He wanted likewiſe to aboliſh auricular con- 
nces, and the eccleſiaſtical hierur- e 
_ chy. The tenets wich the Vaudete heretofore IF" 
| taught in private, he delivered in | und ha 
doctrine was nearly the ſame as that of the Proteſ- 


tante, who appeared a N after bim, and of 
94TTR C3? more 


of AJ and Jerùme ue. 


ene wa cenſured: by tue univerſity of 
Oxford, the baſhops, : and 
not ſu it. His works, ndtw 
obſcurity and bad ſtile, were fpread — num 
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bers being prompted 
— the . of the and the boldneſe ef 
the the author, whoſe: le morals gave ſome , 
uſe weight to his opimons. | { Theſe /botks had found! 
ub. their way into , = cauntry hot Jong ſince: 
bparbarous, and which from the groſſeſt ãgnoranca, 
ry, was changing to another hand of ignorance at that 


time known] by the name of erudition 
— Charles IV, the 
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upon the fame plan 
100 thal they hed neat 
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the beginning aß the fiſteenth century. 


demy, and the Bohemians but one. John 


verſty, and con ſeſſor do the queen 
Aria, wife ef Weneeſlaus, obtained of ihe quee 
at his countrymen; on the 


Fre di 


after they proved moſt bitter enemies to John 
Hufs. About this very time he received ſome of 


alative doctrine contained in thoſe works, but a- 
pted the paſſtonate invectives againſt the ſcanda- 
ous lives of the popes and the biſhops, againſt the 
communications thundered out with ſuch levity 
anc fury, and, in fine, axon 8 the eccleſiaſtical 
o wer, the rights and ations of which neither 
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he 
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3: Dit this did 


to read then merely from 


| the legiſlator of Ger- 
5 many and Bohemia, had founded an untrerſty at 
as! that of Parid. It . 
— mer, 
Germans had three yotes in the veſolutions of; the 


Hast native-of Bohemia, batchelor of the uni- 
Sophia of 3 Fer 


— voor | 4, 


hfee votes, and the Germans but ons. Fhe latter 
at this, and retired; ſo that eter 


ickliff 8 works: he conſtantly rejected the ſpe- 


e nor Wickliff had proper aſcertained. By this 
geha viour he made \imf more enemies; 'but 


Ti 


he likewiſe acquired. more pr ur- and aa 
the reſt the queen, whoſe — he direQus, 


a 
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He was accuſed! before pope John XXIII, aud 


ſummoned to: appear 
refuſed'to obey 


the ſummons. - 


towards the neg tary 
In the mean time 


the council of Conſtance — was to pro. 


en noumnce judgment upon che popes, 


and 


«| 


1414. on the opinions of men: and here he u 


„ alſo cited. The empero 
the court of Bohemia, that they ſhould ſend him 


c himſelf wrote 


to the counoil, in order o n een 


his doctrine. 
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John Huſs, full bene ieee onda to the 


I wats 


#7 #4 - 


mi, from which both he and the pope ſhould 


have kept 


away. 


He ai rived there in company 


with ſome Bohemian gentlemen, and many of hi 


diſciples: 
there with the: ene 


but what: is moſt remarkable, the came 
8 fafe; conduct. 


18th of October, 1414, and drawn up in the ok 


favourable and the moſt 


ample terma, and it 


which the emperor undertook to protect him up- 


on his. jburney, during bis ſtay, as alſo in; his fe- 
o ſooner was he arrived, than they made 
f him a cloſe priſoner, and proceeded to try bim at: 


the: ſamie time as they tried the pape. 


turn. 
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un a- 
wray, as the pope did; like him he was alſo retaken: 


2111. 


aud they were: both confined for ſome time in the 
ſame priſon. b 
At length he appeared before them loaded with 


13116 


chains ; and was examined concerning ſe. 


1415. veral paſſages in his writings. 
confeis, that there is no man but may be 
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ruined; by: reſting the meaning of 
What an. what writer is ſure of his lifes il we 
condemin to:the flames a perſon Whafſays, that 
there is anly one catholig | 
ee tains all the predeſtined in its boſom f thats 
&. Teprobate i is not a member of eis church; that 
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church, - which,con 
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_ « it follow from thence that L held them? Huſg* 


oe” 
% 


and Fetomeof Prague 95 
ge the prieſts 
cc to obſerve the law; TEENY 


« the temporal! lords ought to obli N 


the vicar! of Jeſus Chriſt d ? 


And yet theſe were the propoſi tions maintained 
by Johũ Huſs: he explained them all in ſuch a man- 


ner as miglit have acquitted him; but the council 
underſtood them in ſuch a ſenſe as was found ne- 
ceſſary to condemn him. One of the fathers ſaid 
to him, “ If you do not believe the wniverſale'a' 

& parte rei , you do not believe in the real 3 
« ſence.” What a way of arguing}. And on 
precarious a men "hen's: lives at that time 
depend! | 

Huſs had not — my of thoſe propoſitions 
of Wickliff, which divide the proteſtants from 


the church of Rome; and yet he was condemned 


to be burnt. Inquiring into the cauſe of this ex- 
ecution, I could never find it to be any other 
than that ſpirit of obſtinacy which is generally 
learnt in the ſchools. The fathers of the > council 
abſolutely; inſiſted upon John Huſs's retracting; 


and John, convinced of his being in the right, 


would not acknowledge himſelf in an error. The 
emperor, moved with compaſſion, ſaid to him, 


« What harm is there in abjuring errors — 


« imputed to you? Jam ready at this very 
6 ment to abjure all manner of errors: "Inch Aves? 


was inflexible :: he ſhewed the emperor the diffe- 
rence. between a general abjuration of errors, and 
retracting an error: he choſe rather to be com- 


mitted to the flames, than to ene he had 


been Wann ee A Doane ne tt Wasen bes 
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| ſtinacy of eticountering certain death had ſome- 
thing init that wasHereical ; whereas that of con · 

demuing him to —ůů— 114 

The emperor, notw the faith of his ſafe 
_ conduQ,: ordered the elector Palatine to drag him 
of execution, where he was burnt . 


to-the place 
live in the prefence of the eleQor himſelf, ſinging 
the Divine pratſes till he was flenced by the flames. p1 
Some months afterwards, the council exerciſed < 
the ſame ſeverity againſt Jerome the diſciple and ve 
friend of John Huſs, whom we commonly call h: 
Jerome of Prague. He was a man of a ſuperior |, 41 
underſtanding and eloquence to John Huſs: at 
geld he Gened the condemnation. of his maſter's 1a 
doarine ;z- but hearing with what magnanimity John 20 


had entereountered death, he was aſhamed to live; 


he therefore made a pubück retractation, and was 
Poggio the Florentine, 


eee John XXIII, and one of the firſt reſ- 
torers of letters, who was preſent at his interrogato- 
ries, and bis execution, ſays, that he never heard 

ched to the elo- 


any thing that ſo nearly approa 
quence of the Grecks and Romans, as the ſpeech 
wheeh Jerome made to his judges: ++ He ſpoke, 
< fays he, hike Socrates, and walked to the Rake 
. 66, -with as much chearſulneſs, a that with winch 
— Poggio has drawwthis compariſon, may 1 
be permitted to add, that Socrates was in reality 
condemned like John Huſs and Jerome of Prague, 
for having inourred the diſpleaſure of the Sophiſts 
and prieſts of his time. But, how great the diffe- 
rence between the manners of Athens, and thoſe 
of the eouncil of Conſtance; between a cup of mild 
poiſon, which, far from being attended with any 


apparatus of terror or infamy, ſuffered a perſon to 
expire 
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expire gently in the midſt of his friends: and the 


dreadful 9 of fire, into which the Te 


ble courage. 


May I be 3 En, 15 bins "ey in in the 
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proceedings of this council, a man that had been 
charged with all manner of crimes, was only di- 


| veſted of his honours ; while two men accuſed of 
having made falſe reaſonings, were ſentenced to 


the flames. 


Such was the famous council of Conſtance, which 


20th of May, 1418. 


laſted from the firſt of November, 1413, to the 


Neither the /emperor; nor the fathers of the 
council foreſaw the conſequence of the execution 


of John Huſs and. Jerome of Pragu 


E. Ou tof their 


aſhes aroſe a civil war; for the a look- 
ing upon this proceeding as an affront done to their 


nation, imputed the death of their countrymen to 
the revenge of the Germans, who had-withdr 


from the — . — N Ther likewiſe 


. 


proached the emperor with having violated 


the law of nations. And, not. 
when, Sigiſmond wanted to, {| 


ny id 5 e 
are 


brother Wenceſlaus in the 1 
he found, that though he was Emperor, and. 155 


of Hungary, yet the death of two pridate men —1 


cluded his acceſſion to the Bohemian throne, The 


avengers of John Huſs, were no leſs than forty thou- 
ſand men; a ſort of animals wham the. ſeverity, f 


the doll rendered ld, and Js bett hl 


the public. 


ry prieſt they met. * atoned with bis 
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toad — the eruelty FAG e — 


af Conſtance. John, ſurnamed 
Vor. II. 
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niſies blind of one eye, defeated Sigiſmond in ſeveral 
© battles. This ſame Ziſka, having loſt the only 
eye he had left, in an engagement, ſtill continued 

to head 8 giving his counſel to the gene- 

ral officers, and aſſiſting in their victories. He 
gave orders, that after his death they ſnould make 
a drum of his ſkin, which they obeyed: and theſe 
very remains of Ziſka proved a long time fatal to 
Sigiſmond, who, with difficulty, in the ſpace of 

Afteen years recovered Bohemia, notwithſtanding 

the forces of Germany, and the terror of cruſades. 
Thus the violating his ſafe conduct proved the cauſe 

pf ſixteen years deſolation. | ey” 
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$tate of Eur d tocu ds the time of the council of 


1 on this very council, held in 
> the preſence of the emperor, and of ſo many 
Princes and ambaſſadors, as likewiſe on the depo- 
tion of the ſupreme pontif, and that of Wenceſ- 

laus, we ſee that Europe, then profeſſing the catho- 
fic religion, as an immenſe republic, Whoſe chiefs 
were the pope and the emperor, and whoſe diſuni- 
ted members conſiſted of kingdoms, provinces, 
and free cities, under twenty different govern- 
ments. There was no ſort of public affair in which 
the pope and the emperor did net concern them- 


ſelves; fo that the ſeveral parts of Chriſtendom 7 
correſponded with each other in the midſt of diſ- : 
Ford. In fine, the ſtate of Europe exactly reſem- ; 
"bled that of ancient Greece, excepting the diffe- ; 


tte of extent, and politeneſs 
| . Fe | 63.4 Rome 


/ 
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Rome and Rhodes. were two cities in common 
to all Chriſtians of the Latin church: and they had 
2 common enemy, the Turkiſh ſultan. The. two 
chiefs of the catholic N the emperor and 


the pope, had an imaginary greatneſs, but 
no 2 4 5.5 If Sign nd had not been poſſet- 


ſed of the crowns of Bohemia and Hungary, from 


which however he receiyed no great revenue, the 
title of emperor would have been a burden to hin. 


The demeſnes. of the empire were all alienated. 
The princes and imperial cities paid no. tax or tris 
bute. The Germanic body was as free, but nob- 
fo well regulated, as it has been ſince oy the trea- 
ty of Weſtphalia. The title of. king of Italy. was 
as empty as that of king of Germany : A the 
emperor did not poſſeſs Jo much as a ſingle city | 
beyang the Alps. | 


To what cauſe it was owing chat the Italiano 6 


did not eſtabliſh their libert Ys and for ever exclude 
all rangers from ſetting foot in their country, is 


ſtill a hard problem to ſolve. They endeavoured | 


at it; ; and there was a probability of their ſucceed- 
ing, Italy was then u 15 ſtate. The houſe 
of Savoy es increaſiing 8. Oe og: tory, without be- 
ing, as yet, formidabſe. The ſovereigns of this 
province were counts, who. Pad homage 10 to the em- 
i" whe could. give titles, if nothing | 
oy: . them, dukes. in 1416. Now they 
are indep — oe kings, notwithſtanding the title 
of — 210 91 The Viſcontis were poſſeſſed 
of the whole. Milaneſe, a country which af- 
ter wards grew more conſiderable under che 
Jar. | nt n gobcrotL add acc 
The F === 5 9 were remarkable bor Vberty, 
wit, and commerce; We fee nothing 4 7 potty 
"Rates, all af) plring 18 lid y, as far as the ffontit 
of the kin; em of Nap les. This [ſtem of "Traly 
laſted from the death of 8 J. to the times 
aft L of 
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of pope Afexender VI. and Jufius II; a period of 
of about three hundred years. But theſe three 


| Hundred ears were ſpent in factions, jealouſies 
and — . — encroachments of the feveral towns, or 


in the ufurpations of petty They er This is a pic- 
ture of rn! Greece. cultivated the arts, 
and they plotted: but the hid not know how to 
Ih like the heroes that at Ther mpylar"* and 
athox T. 
* Look into Machiavel for the hiſtory of Caſtracani, 
the tyrant of Lucca and Piſtoia, in the reign of the 
emperor Lewis of Bavaria. Succeſs or difappoint- 
ment, in attempts of that kind, conſtitutes the hiſ- 
tory of Italy. A family of the city of Verona, 
whoſe name was Scala, and whom the French call 
PEſcale, ſeized the government towards the end of 
the thirteenth century, and reigned there one hun- 
dred years. This family ſubdued Padua, Vicenza, 
Trevigi, Parma, Brefcia, and other territories, to- 
wards the year 1330. But in the fifteenth centu- 
Ty there was not the ſeaſt veſtige of this power. 


K paſt only Aren „between Phocis 
and Thaſſalz, and the key of Greece. The Pho- 
£ians built a wall here to ſerve as a barrier againſt their 
ee eee the openings left in the wall 
- were called Pyle, that is, Gates; and from ſome hot 
baths, in the F they took che additional 
name "of Therms: This defile is now called Bocca 4 
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The Viſcontiss and the Sforzas dukes of Milan,. 
| ared later on the ſtage, and ſoon vaniſhed. 
O all the lords who were in poſſeſſion of the ſeve- 
ral parts of Romagna, Umbria, and Emunlia, there 
are not above two or three families remaining, * ' Bb 
are now ſubject to the 


If you — the annals of the cities of Traly 3 you 
will 8 find one, in which there have not been. 


conſpiracies, conducted with as much art as that 
of Catiline. In thoſe petty ſtates they could not 
raiſe armies either to- attack or to defend: theſe 
were often ſupplied by aſſaſſinations and poiſoningg. 
A popular inſurrection raiſed a perſon to the 
ſovereignty : another depoſed him. Thus it 
was that Mantua, for inſtance, paſſed from ty- 
rant to tyrant; till the houſe of Gonzaga at 
length: ſettled' themſelves in that principality in IP 


1328. 
ys preſerved her. liberty, 


Venice alone, bas always 
for which ſhe is [M to the ſea that environs 
Her, and to the prudence of her government. Ge- 
noa, her rival, waged war againſt her, and proved 
victorious towards the — of the fourteentn 
century: but Genoa. afterwards declined. daily, 
while Venice gradually roſe till the time of Lewis 
XII, and the emperor Maximilian, when we ſhall 
ſee her ſtriking terror into all Italy, and giving 
umbrage to the ſeveral powers that conſpire. a= 
gainſt this commonwealth. Of all the govern- 
ments in Europe that of Venice was the only one 
that could be ſaid to be well regulated, ſtable, — 
uniform. It had but one radical defect, which 
was not however ſuch in the eye of the ſenate; it 
wanted a counterpoiſe to the Patrician power, and 
an encouragement to the Plebeians, In Venice no 
merit can raiſe a private citizen, as in ancient 
Rome. The beauty of the Engliſh conſtitution, 
ſince the heuſe of commons haye had a ſhare in the 
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legiſlature, conſiſts in this counterpoiſe, the road 


to preferment being ever open to thoſe wow! deſerve ; 


It. 

Piſa, though at preſent only a city aden 
on Tuſcany, was in the thirteenth eh fourteenth 
centuries, a famous republic, which fitted out as 

numerdbus fleets as Genoa. 
Parma and Placentia belonged to the Viſcontis. 


The popes being reconciled to that family, granted 


them the inveſtiture thereof, becauſe the Viſcontis 


would not aſk it of the emperor, whoſe power at 


that time was extin&in Italy. The houſe of Efte, 


Holy ſee, the counteſs Matilda, was poſſeſſed of 
Ferrara and Modena. It held Ferrara of the em- 
peror Otho I; yet the pope claimed ſome right to 
this city, and ſometimes granted the inveſtiture of 
it, as well as of ſeveral territories in Romagna, 
which proved an eternal ſouree of confuſion and 
diſcord. 

During the tran nig baten of the holy tee from 
the banks ot the Tiber to thoſe of the Rhone, there 
Happened to be two imaginary powers in Italy, the 
emperor and the pope, of whom all the other 
Princes received their diplomas to aſcertain their 
rights or ufurpations: and when the pontifical 
chair was reſtored to Rome, the popes had no real 
power; while the emperors were almoſt forgot till 
the reign of Maximilian. No foreigner at that 
time poſſeſſed any dominions in Italy. The houſe 
of Anjou, which had been ſettled at Naples in 
1266, and that of Arragon, which had enjoyed 
the ſovereignty of Sicily ſince 1287, could 
no longer be called foreigners. Thus Italy a- 


bounding in riches, adorned with a number of flou- 
Tiſhing cities, and fruitful in men of genius, might 


put herſelf into ſuch a ſtate of defence as no long- 
<r to receive the law from foreign nations. She 
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had even this advantage over Germany, that not 
one biſhop, except the pope, had erected a ſove- 
reignty: and all thoſe different ſtates being ſubjec 
to temporal princes, were conſequently much fitter. 


for military operations 39. 
As Italy was. diſturbed by diviſions, which ſome- 


times are productive of public liberty, Germany 
was much in the fame confuſed ſituation, all the 
great lords having ſome pretenſions or demands 
upon each other. But Italy, as Wwe have already 
obſerved, never formed one body as Germany 
did. The Teutonic _ phlegm has hitherto pre- 


ſerved the conſtitution of their country ſound and 
intire; while Italy, though of leſs extent than 


Germany, could never mould itſelf into any ki 
of conſtitution : ſo that by its cunning and fineſſe it 
is divided into ſeveral petty ſtates, which have beets 
ſubdued by foreign nations. 
Naples and Sicily, which had been a formidable 
power under the Norman conquerors, were now 
two ſeparate ſtates, jealous of each other, and a- 
vowed enemies, ſince the Sicilian veſpers- The 


foibles of Joan I. ruined Naples and Provence, of 


which ſhe was ſovereign. Thoſe of Joan II, 
which were ſtill more ſcandalous, completed their 
ruin. This queen, the laſt of the family which 
St. Lewis's brother tranſplanted in Italy, had 
no ſort of credit or influence in her kingdom, . 
during her whole reign. She was ſiſter of that 


very Lancelot who made Rome tremble in the 


times of confuſion that preceded the council of 
Conſtance : but Joan II. was far from being for- 
midable. Her amours and the intrigues of her 
courtiers, , proved the diſgrace and ruin of her do- 
minions. James of Bourbon, her ſecond huſ- 
band, experienced her infidelity ; and when he 
complained of it he was ſent to priſon. He had 
the good fortune to make his eſcape, when, to 
| +” conceal 


— 


conceal his grief, and what the world calls ſhame, 
he ſhut himſelfup in a convent of Cordeliers at Be- 


oy: Joan IF. was, unknown to her, the cauſe of 


two great Events. The firſt was the elevation of 
the Storzas to the dukedom of Milan. The ſecond 
was the war, with which Charles VIII. and 
Lewis XIT. carried into Italy. The elevation 'of 
the Sforzas 1s one of thoſe ſports of fortune, which 
convince us that this world is made only for thoſe 
who have power on their fide. A peaſant named 
Jacomuzio, who had been a ſoldier, and who 
changed his name for that of Sforza, rofe to be the 
n's favourite, conſtable of Naples, and ſtan- 
rd-bearer to the church; in which poſts he ac- 


baſtards to conquer the dutehy of Milan. 

The fecond event, fo fatal to Italy and to 
France, was cauſed by adoptions. We have al- 
ready feen how Joan I. adopted Lewis I, of the 

fecond branch of Anjon, brother of Charles V. 
king of France. Theſe adoptions were a re- 
mainder of the old Roman law : they conferred. 
the right of faceefſion, and the adopted prince 
was conſidered as a fon; but the conſent of the ba- 
rons was requiſite, Joan II. adopted firſt of all 
Alphonſo V. of Arragon, by the Spaniards furnamed 
the age, and the magnanimous. No ſooner was 
this ſage and -magnanimous prince acknowledged 
the heir of Joan, than he diveſted her of all au- 


thority, ſent her to priſon, and was going to 


take away her life. Francis Sforza, the ſon of 
that Woltiious peaſant Jacomuzio, ſignalized his 
early years, and merited the grandeur to which 
he afterwards roſe, by ſetting the benefac- 
treſs of his father at liberty, Upon this the queen 
adopted Lewis of Anjou, grandſon of him who 


had been ſo ineffectually adopted by Joan I. Af- 
2 = | s 
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cumulated fo much wealth, as enabled one of his 
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ter the death of this prince, ſhe appointed Renẽ 
of Anjou, brother of the deceaſed, her heir, in 
1435. This double adoption was long a double 
ſource of diſcord betwixt France and Spain. le | 

of Anjou, who was. called to the lovereigney © : 

Naples by an adoptive mother, and to that of Lor- 
rain by his wife, proved unfortunate in both. He 
was intitled, King of Naples, Sicily, Feruſalem, Ar = 
ragen, Valentia, Majorca, and duke of Lorrain and 
Bar : yet he had not a foot of ground in thoſe: 
countries. This multiplicity of _ uſeleſs titles, 
founded on pretenſions that never had any. effeQ 
is a ſource of confuſion in our modern hiſtories, 


* F 


which oftentimes renders them diſagreeable, if not 


ridiculous. The hiſtory of Europe is grown an 
endleſs regiſter of marriages, genealogies, . and-dil- 
puted titles, which render the. narrative obſcure 
and unentertaining, at the ſame time that they 
ſtiffe the memory of great events, 1 with 
the knowledge of laws and manners, objects more 
worthy of our attention. we 
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NGLAND recovered its ſtrengtli unde? 
Edward I, towards the. end of the thif- 
teenth . certury. This prince, who ſucceeded his 
father Henry III, was indeed obliged to relinquiſh. 
Normandy, Anjou, and 'Tourraine, the 5 
ny of his anceſtors; but ſtill he preſerved Guienne, 
and made... himſelf. maſter of the principality of 
Wales. He knew how to check the temper ihe 
Engliſh, and to excite them to noble enterprizes 3 
he likewiſe made their commerce flouriſh,” as fat as 
1 : F 5 ANNE" AM un was 
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was poſſible at that time. The royal houſe of 


Scotland being extinct in 1291, he had the glory 
of being choſen arbitrator by the pretenders to that 


crown. At firſt he obliged the Scottiſh parliament 


to acknowledge, that their crown was dependent 


on England; and afterwards he nominated Baliol 


king, whom he made his vaſſal. At length he 
took poſſeſſion of Scotland for himſelf, having con- 
quered it in ſeveral battles; but he could not keep 


it. Then began that antipathy betwixt the Eng- 
lin and the Scots, which, notwithſtanding the uni- 


on of the two crowns, is not yet altogether extin- 
guiſhed. | 465-1 He eee 

Under this prince it began to appear that the 
Engliſh would not be long tributary to Rome; for 
they made uſe of pretences to excuſe their back- 


1 


_ ward payment, an ney eluded an authority which 


they durſt not yet openly attack. A 
The Engliſh parliament aſſumed a new form 
towards the year 1300, very near the ſame as it 
now wears. The title of barons and peers was ap- 
1 only to thoſe who ſat in the upper 
ouſe; and the commons began to regulate the 


Tupplies : in fine, Edward I. gave a weight to the 


lower houſe, in order to balance the power of the 
- barons.- This prince, who had ſteadineſs and abi- 
lities ſufficient to manage and not to fear them, 
formed that kind of government which unites all 
the advantages of monarchy, ariſtocracy, and de- 


mocracy ; but which has likewiſe the inconvenien- 


ves of all three, and cannot ſubſiſt but under a pru- 


dent king: his ſon was not ſuch, and England was 


* . 
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Edward I. died as he was going once more to 
conquer Scotland 5 which had been ; already thrice 


— N 


ſubdued, and had thrice ſhaken off the yoke, His 


ſon, who was 23 years of age, though at the head 
of a numerous army, abandoned his © father's 
* 2 


ſchemes, 
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ſchemes, to reſign himſelf up to pleaſures, which 
ſeem more unbecoming a king of England than a- 
ny other ſovereign. His favourites provoked the 
people and ſtill more ſo the queen, daughter of 
Philip the Fair, a wanton, imperious, woman, jea- 
lous of her huſband whom ſhe diſhonoured, The 
ublic adminiſtration was then only a ſcene of fury, 
confuſion, and weakneſs. A party in the parlia- 
ment cauſed a favourite of the monarch's, whoſe 
name was Gaveſton, to be. beheaded. _. 
The Scots took an advantage of theſe. 1312. 
troubles ; they beat the Engliſh, and Ro- 
bert Bruce being made king of Scotland, re- 
ſtored that monarchy by the weakneſs of Eng- 
lang,, | 3 "IAN 
It is impoſſible to act more imprudently, and of 


courſe more unfortunately than Edward II. He 


ſuffered his provoked wife Iſabella to go | 
over to France with her ſon, who was 1316. 
afterwards the fortunate and the celebrated : 
Edward II. | = 
Charles the Fair, brother of Iſabella, reigned at 


that time in France: this prince followed the po- 


licy of all kings, which is to ſow diſcord: a- 


mong their neighbours ; in ſhort, he encouraged: 


his ſiſter Iſabella to levy war againſt. her huſ- 
band. HW ee 


Thus, under the pretence that the king of 
England was in baſe ſubjection to a young favou- 


rite, named Spencer, his wife prepares to wage 
war. She marries her ſon to a daugliter of the 


count of Hainault and Holland; and perſuades 


this count to lend her troops. At length ſhe re- 
paſſes into England, and with armed forces joined 
the enemies of her Huſband. Mortimer, her gal- 


Jant, attended her at the head of the troops, while 
the king fled before them with his favourite Spencer: 
We: 2h The 
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The queen ordered this favourite's father, an 
: . old man of ninety, to be hanged at Briſtol: 
1326. and ſhe afterwards inflicted the ſame pu- 


niſhment at Hereford upon the favourite 


_ himſelf, who fell into her hands. They tore from 


him, while he hung upon the gallows, thoſe mem- 
bers, of which it was pretended he had made a cri- 
minal uſe with the monarch. 


At length the king, abandoned by all the world, 
and a fugitive in his own kingdom, was taken priſo- 


ner, removed to London, infulted by the populace, 
confined in the Tower, tried by the parliament, 
and, by a ſolemn ſentence, depoſed from the 
throne. The crown was given to his ſon who was 


only fourteen years of age, and the regency to his 


mother aſſiſted by a council : in fine, a penſion of 

_ 60,000 livres was allowed the king during 
e. / | | | 

Edward hardly lived a year after his diſgrace. 


There were no marks of violence found 


1327. on his body after his death: but it is ſaid, 
| that they ran a red hot iron into his bowels 
through a tube of horn. 20 


Edward III. ſoon puniſhed his mother: he was 


yet a minor; but being impatient and capable 
of reigning, he one day ſeized on the perſon of 
| his mother's gallant, Mortimer, earl of 


1 331. March, in her own preſence: and the par- 


liament condemned this favourite without 
hearing him, in the ſame manner as the Spencers 
had been treated. He died by the hands of the 


executioner, not for having diſhonoured his king's 


bed, or for having dethroned and murdered him, 
but for the extortions and miſdemeanors of which 
the miniſters of ſtate are generally accuſed. 
The - queen was confined to- her houſe at Ri- 

i Fung 
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Fug, with a penſion of 500 l. ſterling +, where 


ſhe wept in ſolitude more for her misfortunes than 


for her fins. 


Edward III. being thus maſter, and foor + | 
abſolute maſter of the kingdom, began 1332. 
with the conqueſt of Scotland; when a © 
new ſcene diſcloſed itſelf in France. All Europe, 


in ſuſpence, ſtood to ſee whether Edward would : | 


not acquire this kingdom by the right of -blood, as 
well as by the ſword. Fg 2 

France, which contained neither Provence, nor 
Dauphine, nor Franche-Comté, was ſtill a formi- 
dable kingdom; though its king was not yet poſ- 
ſeſſed of much power. The large domintons, ſuch. 
as Burgundy, Artois, Flanders, Britany, and Gui- 


- enne, which were held as fiefs of the crown, con- 


tributed more to the uneaſineſs than to the gran 
deur of the prince. | 1 eps 

The demeſnes of Philip the Fair, with the im- 
poſts on his immediate ſubjects, amounted to 
fourſcore thouſand marks. When this prince went 
to war with the Flemings in 1302, and almoſt 


all the vaſſals of France were obliged to contribute 


to the' expence of this armament, thoſe who did 
not perform the campaign, were obliged to pay the 
fifth part of their annual income. The people 
were unhappy, aud the royal family was ſtill more 
fo. Few readers can be ignorant of the infamy, to 


which the three ſons of Philip- the Fair expoſed 


themſelves at the ſame time, by accuſing their 


Near London. She had a penſion of three thou- 
ſand a year allowed her, and lived twenty eight years in 
her confinement, where the king her ſon viſited her once 
or twice every year. | 12 

+ This is a miſtake which Voltaire ſeems to have co- 
pied from Rapin. Her was 3oool. per annum. 
Ses Enighton, col. 2 , (lu 
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wives of adultery in open court. Theſe ladies 
were all three condemned to cloſe confinement; 
Lewis the elder brother ſtrangled his wife, Mar. 
garet of Burgundy; and the lovers of thoſe prin. 
ceſſes were ſentenced to a new kind of puniſh- 
ment, to be flead alive. 
After the death of Lewis X, who, like his father, 
had annexed Navarre to France, the pub- 
1316, lic attention was entirely taken up with the 
queſtion concerning the Salic law. This 
king had left only one daughter; and they had 


never examined in France, whether the females 


were capable of inheriting the crown: Laws had 
yo enacted only according to the preſent occaſi- 
: they had no knowledge of the ancient Salic 


—4 ; the want of them had been ſupplied by the 


eſtabliſhed cuſtoms; and theſe cuſtoms were con- 
tinually changing in France. The parliament un- 
der Philip the Fair had adjudged the province of 
Artois to a female in prejudice to the next male 
heir. The ſucceſſion of Champagne had been 
ſometimes ſettled upon the females, and at other 
times taken from them. Philip the Fair took poſ- 
. ſeſſion of Champagne merely in right of his wite, 
yy whom the princes. of the family were excluded. 
y this it appears, that right varied according to 
power, and that it was far from being a fundamen- 
1 law of the ſtate to exclude a daughter from her 
father's throne. To ſay, as ſo many authors have 
done, that the French crown is ſo noble, that it can- 


not admit of wwomeng. is, I think, quite puerile. 


And to pretend with Mezeray, that the weakneſs of 
the ſex does nat permit women to reign, is doubly un- 


juſt. Beſides the article of this ancient law, which 


deprives the females of the right of inheriting in 
the Salic land, ſeems to be founded on this, that 
every Salic lord was obliged to appear in arms at 
r 5 aſſembly of the nation. Now a queen is 

| not 
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not obliged to bear arms; the nation does it for her: 


hence it may be affirmed, that the Salic-law, a 


regulation in other reſp eQs ſo little known, was re- 


lative to the other ref, and not to the crown. So 


far was it from being a law, in regard to kings, 
that it has been often digeſted under the title de al- 


hdiis *. If it was a law of the ancient Salü, it 


muſt therefore have been made before there were 


kings of France, conſequently it could have no re- 


lation to theſe kings. 
Again, it is undubitable, that ſeveral: fiefs. were 


not ſubject to this law: and by a much ſtronger 


-reaſon might it be ſaid, that the crown ought not 


to be ſubject to it. Theſe arguments were for 
ſome time maintained by the duke of Burgundy, 
uncle of the princeſs, daughter of Lewis X, and 
by ſeveral princeſſes of the blood. Lewis X had 
two brothers, who in a ſhort ſpace of time, ſuc- 


ceeded him one after the other; the eldeſt was 


Philip the long, and the youngeſt Charles the 
Fair. Charles at that time not thinking that he 


was ſo near to the crown, attacked — Salic law 


out of jealouſy of his brother. = 
Philip the Long took care to have it declared 


at a meeting of ſome barons, prelates and burghh- 


ers of Paris, that the females ought to be ex- 
cluded from the crown of France. But had the 
oppoſite party prevailed, they would have ſoon 
made a fundamental law to the contrary. 


This TR; who is ſcarce known but by having 
excluded 


"© | Mllodim um is a freehold erg Aſter the conqueſt of 


Gaul by the northern nations, lands were divided in a 


two fold manner, in regard to private perſons, into'be- 
neficia and allodia ; the former conſiſted in lands, Which 
the prince granted to the ſoldiery, either for life, or for 
a certain time: the latter were thoſe lands the property 


of which was. continued to the ancient owners. Sea 


Du Moulin, and pans. 
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excluded the biſhops from ſitting in parlament 


died after a very ſhort reign, and left no male iflue, 
The Salic law was then confirmed the ſecond time; 


and Charles the Fair, who had oppoſed. it, ſuc- 
ceeded to the crown without any manner of. diſ- 
pute, and excluded his brother's daughters. 


At the death of Charles the Fair, the ſame cauſe 
| was to be again decided; the queen was with child, 


and a regent was wanting to the kingdom. Ed- 

ward III pretended to the regeney, as grandſon of 
Philip the Fair by his mother's ſide; and Philip of 
Valois took poſſeſſion of it in quality of firſt prince 
of the blood. The regency was ſolemnly confer- 


red upon him; and upon the queen dowager's 


being brought te bed of a daughter, he aſcend · 
ed the throne with the conſent of the nation. 
Therefore the Salic law, which excludes the fe- 
males from the crown, was impreſſed in their 
hearts; and might be deemed fundamental in vir- 
tue of an ancient and general agreement, There 
is no way to account for it. Laws are made 
by nations, and by nations repealed. Who 
can pretend to queſtion, but that if there re- 
mained of the royal blood of France only one prin- 
eeſs worthy to reign, the nation could and ought to 
give her the crown ? | 5 
At that time Philip of Valois had the ſurname of 
Fortunate given him: he might alſo for a while 
have been called the Vichoriaus and the Fuft ; for 
his vaſſal, the earl of Flanders, having by his 
eſſive treatment, provoked his ſubjects to re- 
volt, he marched to the aſſiſtance of this prince 
and when the rebellion was quelled, he ſaid to 
him, © Take care not to cauſe any more reyolts 
< by yourill Saadet. 
He might ſtill be called the Fortunate, when he 
received at Amiens the ſolemu homage yielded to 
um by Edward III. But this homage was ſoon 
"FA «4874014922 bas afollomed 
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followed by a war; Edward diſputing the crown 
with Philip, after he had Nur aaa] his 
vaſſal. | | 
A brewer of the city of Cheat was as chief 
promoter of this famous war, and the man who 
determined Edward to take the title of king 
of France. This brewer, whoſe name was 
James of Artevelt, was one of thoſe ſubjects 
whom princes ought either to ruin, or to keep fair 
with. The prodigious weight he had in his coun- 

try, rendered him a fit tool for Edward; but he 
refuſed to exert this weight in favour of the king 
of England, unleſs he would take upon him the 
title of this of France, in order to make an irre- 
i breach between the two monarchs. 
Edward and the brewer ſigned the treaty at Ghent, 
long before hoſtilines had commenced ”"_ 
France. 

[ ſhall wave entering into any detail of the - 
tary operations, in which there is generally a great 


fameneſs ; but ſtill confining myſelf to what cha- 


racterizes the manners of the times, I ſhall obſerve, 
that Edward challenged: to fight Philip of Valois ;. 
the king of France however declined the challenge,. | 
ſaying, that' it did not become a lord paramount 
to fight his vaſſal. 

In the mean time there happened a new event, 
which ſeemed alſo to ſubvert the Salic law. Bri- 
tany, a fief of the crown of France, had been late- 
ly adjudged by the court of peers to Charles of 
Blois, who had married the daughter of tile 
laſt duke; and the count of Montfort, this 12347. 
duke's' uncle, had been diſinherited. The 


| laws were at variance with the interefts of princes. 


The king of France, who, one would think, 
mould have mairſtairted the Salic-law in favour of 


the count of Montfort, the male heir of the houſe 


of l ſided with Charles of Blois, who 
| claimed 
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claimed by the females; and the king of England; 
who ought to have ſupported the right of the fe- 


males in Charles of Blois, declared for the count 


Ch. Ixiii. 


Upon this occaſion hoſtilities commenced be- 
tween France and England. Montfort was at firſt 
taken by ſur prize in Nants, and brought priſones 
to Paris, where he was confined in the Tower of 

the Louvre, His wife, the daughter of the earl 
of Flanders, one of thoſe generous heroines that 
appears but very rarely: on the ſtage of life, and 
from whoſe example the fable of the Amazons had 
certainly been copied, putting herſelf at-the head 


of her huſband's troops, with a ſword in her hand, 
a helmet on her head, and with her young ſon in 


Her arms, bravely defended the town of Hen- 
nebon, made ſallies, fought in the breach, and at 
length, with the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh fleet, ob- 

liged the enemy to raiſe the ſiege. 
In the mean time the Engliſh and French 


Aug. parties carried on the French War in 
Guienne, Britany, and Normandy. At 


26, 
1346. length, near the river Somme was_fought 


the bloody battle of Crecy betwixt Edward 


and Philip of Valois. Edward had with him his 
ſon the prince of Wales, who was called the Black 
Prince, becauſe of his brown armour, and the black 


plume of feathers in his helmet: this young hero 
had almoſt the whole honour of the day. Some 


hiftorians attribute the defeat of the French to a 
few pieces of cannon, which the Engliſh had in 


their army : it had been upwards of ten or twelve 
Fears ſince the uſe of artillery was firſt. introduced. 
It has been ſaid, that this invention ot. the Chi- 
neſe was brought into Europe by the Arabians, 


who traded in the Indian ſeas. But this account is 


not probable. The diſcovery of the fatal ſecret 


was owing. to a Benedictine, named Berthold 
Fy Schwartz “. 


. 
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schwartz . There were others long before this 
time that came very near it: and Roger Bacon, 
another Benedictine +, had many years before 
taken notice of the great exploſions produced by 
ſalt-petre. But how comes it that the king of 
France had not cannon in his army, as well as the 
king of England ? If the Engliſh had this advantage, 
what is the reaſon that the French hiſtorians im- 
pute the loſs of this battle to the Genoeſe croſs- 
pay? The rain is 

ſaid to have wetted their bow ſtrings: but why had 
not the rain the ſame effect on. the Engliſh? It 
would have been better perhaps if thoſe hiſtorians . 
had obſerved,. that a king of. France, 'who took 
Genoeſe archers into his pay, inſtead of diſciplining 
his own ſubjects, and wha had no artillery, when 
the enemy had, did not deſerve to be victorious. 
It is very extraordinary, that whereas the uſe of 
gunpowder eould not but make an abſolute change 
in the art of war, yet we cannot fix the date of 
this change. A nation that could procure a gocd 
train of artillery, was ſure to be victorious. This 
, ws 8 : of 


* He was born at Friburg in Germany, anddiſcovered 


che ule of gunpowder and fire- arms by means of chemical 


experiments. In a treatiſe! extant among the works of 
Albertus Magnus, this Berthold Schwartz (or Black, 
which the word ſigniſies in German) ſays, he was a Cor- 
delier, and that he invented gunpawder in priſon. See 
Polyd. Virg. de rer. invent. I. 2. c. ir. 8 

+ This is a miſtake; Roger Bacon was a Franciſcan 
friar, who applied himſelf chiefly to Aſtronomy,” Che- 
miſtry, and the Mathematics, Having made very 
great diſcoveries in various ſciences, he was accuſed of 
magic; but cleared himſelf to his general, who ſum- 
moned him to. Rome. He died at Oxford in 1294, 
aged 78, His Opus Majus was printed at London in 
1733, in folio. See Leland and Bale de Seript. Angl. 
As alſo Biograph. Brit. , 
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the greateſt neceſſity for improving it. Neverthe, 
leſs, till the reign of Charles VIII, it continued in 
its infancy ; | ſuch is the force of inveterate cuſtoms, 
and fo flow is the progreſs of human. induſtry, 
They did not make uſe of artillery in ſieges, till the 
reign of Charles V. king of France; and the ſpear 
was their principal weapon, till the latter end of 
the reign of Henry IV. FEES STA 
It is pretended, that at the battle of Crecy the 
Engliſh had only 2500 horſemen in complete ar. 
mour, and 40,000 foot; and that the French had 
40, ooo foot, and very near 3000 gendarms. 'Thoſe 
who- moſt diminiſh the loſs on the fide: of the 
French, fay that it amounted only to 20,000 men. 
The count de Blois, who had been one of: the pre 
tended cauſes of the war, was killed in this battle; 
and the day following the of the commons 


of the kingdom were alſo defeated, Edward, af. 
ter two victories obtained within two days, took 


* 


the town of Calais, which the Engliſh kept poſlef- 
fion of 210 years. ieee IF 67h 
This war, which was carried on at the ſame time 
in Guienne, Britany, Normandy, and Picardy, ex- 
hauſted France and England ef men and money. 
And yet this was not a fit time to deſtroy mankind 
for the purpoſes of ambitiom: they ſhould rather 
have united againſt a feourge of another kind. A 


deadly peſtilence, which has made the-cir- 


1347. cuit of the world, and depolulated Afia and 
and Africa, was lately come to ravage Europe, 
1348. and eſpecially France and England. 


Tyhis peſtilence is-faid to have carried off 


a fourth part of the human ſpecies. It was one of 
thoſe cauſes, that have prevented mankind from 
multiplying in this part of the world, to that pro- 
portion as one would naturally expect. 


* 
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Mezeray, with many others, ſays, that this peſ- 
lence came from China, and that an exhalation iſ- 
ſued out of the earth like a globe of fire, which 
burſted, and ſpread its: infection over our hemi- 
ſphere. This is giving a fabulous origin to a real, 
too real, calamity. In the firſt place, we never 
find that a meteor of that ſort is productive of the 
plague. Secondly, the Chineſe annals do not make 
mention of a. contagious diſtemper till towards the 
year 1504. The plague is properly a diſtemper 
that belong#to the center of Africa ; as the ſmall- 
pox to Arabia; and. as the poiſon that infects the 
ſource of life, to the Caribbee iſlands. Every cli- 
mate has its particular poiſon on this wretched 
globe, where nature has chequered good and evil. 
This peſtilence of the fourteenth century was like 
thoſe which depopulated the earth under Juſtinian, 
and at the time of Hippocrates. It was while this 
ſcourge ſpread itſelf with the greateſt violence, 
that Edward and Philip ſtrove to .reign over ago» 
ning hoid vo e kin 

After ſuch a long ſeries of calamities, ; after the 
elements and human paſſions. had conſpired to de- 
folate the earth, it is ſurpriſing that Europe ſhould 


% be fiill in ſo flonriſing a condition. The any re- 
er ſource of the human ſpecies. was in a few towns, 
a hich were: deſpiſed by the great ſovereigns. 
._ Commere and induſtry has inſenſibly repaired the 


10 miſchief done by thoſe princes. England, under 
Edward III, was richly indemniſied for the trea- 
lure expended hy her monarch in bis military ex- 
& peditions : the ſold her wool; and Bruges worked it 


H up. The Fleming employed themſelves in ma- 
ſt ſerviceable to mankind; and the arts were 
x molt ſerviceable to ma L Ie 21 0 
| ſupported in the free trading Cities of Italy. N 
Theſe arts want only to ſfioot up to maturity : - 
bon as the great ſtorms blow over, they are.tranſ- 


planted 
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planted, as it were, of themſelves, to the TavVape 
provinces that ſtand in need of their aſſiſtance. 


Under ' theſe circumſtances died Philip of V4 


Jois; a prince who was far from carrying to hi 
totnb the title of Fortunate. Yet he had 
1 349. united Dauphin to the crown. a little be. 
| fore his death. The laft prince of this 
country having loft his children *, and being tired 
of the wars which he had waged againſt Savoy, 
gave the province of Dauphine to the king ef 
France in 1 349, and Put on the Dominican habt 
at Paris. 
This province was called Dau phinẽ, 83 


one of its ſovereigns had ern a dauphin in 


his arms. It conſtituted part of the kingdom d 
Arles, which was an Imperial domain. By this 
acquiſition the king of France became a feudatory 
to the em 
aſſerted their rights to this province till the reign 
of Maximilian I. it is very certain 2 and the Ger- 
man civilians pretend it ought to be. ſtill a depen- 
dance of the empire. The ſovereigns think other- 
wiſe. Nothing is more ridiculous than theſe re- 
ſearches: they might as well pretend to aſſert the 
rights of the German emperors: to Egypt, en 

it had been ſubject to Auguſtus. 
Philip of Valois made a further: addition of 


Rouffillon and Sardinia to his dominions, by lend · 


ing money to the king of Majorca, of the houſe 
of Arragon, who gave him theſe provinces as a ſe- 
Fart ; /provinces which Charles'VIIIafterwards re- 
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and England, &c:" . 
ſo unfortunate a reign, he was able to purchaſe 
theſe provinces, and likewiſe to pay a gteat ſum 
for Dauphine. _ The duty upon falt, which was 
called the Salic law *, the raifing of the land-tax, 
the debaſing of the coin, enabled him him to make 
theſe purchaſes. The ſtate was enlarged, but im- 
poveriſhedz and though this prince had once the 
name of Fortunate, his people could never pretend 
to this title. Vet in the reign of his ſon John, they 
had reaſon to regret the time of Philip of Valoiĩs. 

But the event moſt intereſting to the people, 
during this reign, was tbe appeal to a general 
council, which the parliament introduced gradual- 
ly, by the care of the ſolicitor-general Peter Cug- 
niers. The clergy made loud complaints againſt 
this uſage, but the king was pleaſed to connive at 
it, and not to oppoſe a remedy by which his autho- 


rity and the laws of the ſtates were preſerved. 


This appeal to a general council, thrownin by the 
parliaments of the kingdom, is uſed as a complaint 


againſt unjuſt or undue ſentences pronounced by 


the  eccleſiaſtic courts, as a denunciation of en- 
croachments on the regal juriſdiction, as an oppoſi- 


tion to thoſe papal bulls which may be contrary 
to the rights and privileges of the king and his 


ſubjects. 


4 


This remedy, or rather palliative, was only a 


faint imitation of the famous ſtatute of Premu- 
nire, made in the reign of Edward III; a law 


which ordains that whoſoever ſues another in the 


ſpiritual court, for any thing that may be deter- 
mined by the temporal magiſtrate, ſhall be impri- 


Toned. The Engliſh have often ſhewn the way to 


„Edward III. king of England, uſed to call Philip 


of Valois by way of joke, the author of the Sale law. 
Yet Henault obſerves, that Long was the firſt aho lad 


aduty on ſalt, 1728 
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CHAP. LXIV. 
Of Pronce during the reign of king Jan. 


=" HE reign of king John was Mill more unfor- 
tunate than that of Philip, John, who. was 
ſarnamed the Good, began his reign with ordering 
the count d' Eu, conſtable of France to be aſſaſſinated 
in his own palace: and ſoon after his couſin and 
ſon-in-law, the king of Navarre, cauſed the new 
conftable to be murdered. This king of Navarre, - 
Charles the Little, ſon of Lewis X, king of Na- 
varre-inright of his mother, and prince off the blood 
by his father's ſide, was one of the ſcourges of 
France as well as king John, and ſoon merited the 
title of Charles the Bad. | 
4 The king having been obliged to pardon 
355. 1 in full parliament, arreſted him after- 
wards for crimes of an inferior kind, and without 
any form of trial cauſed four lords of his party to 
be heheaded. Such ctuel executions were the con- 
ſequence of a weak government. This was pro- 
ductive of cabals, which were attended with ſe- 
n puniſhments, and theſe with repentance. - 
John, Who was called the God, began his reign 
with reviving the baſe coin which had been cur- 
rent in his. father's. time, and threatened. to put the 
| officers to death, who were intruſted with the ſc- 
oret. This abuſe Was the effect, and at the ſame 
time a proof of moſt calamitous times, Misfor- 
-,, _ #ynes and abuſes at length called; out. for laws. 
France for ſome time had the ſame _ of govern- 
ment as The kings lummoned the 


ſtates-general, who were ſubſtituted to the ancient 
2&9 | 8 a 
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parliaments of the nation. Theſe ſtates were, like 

the Engliſh parliaments, compoſed of the nobili- 

ty, the biſhops, and deputies of the towns; and 

£ the new parliament reſiding: at Paris, was very 
| near the ſame thing as the court of king's-bench at 
London. The chancellor was the ſecond officer 

of the crown in both kingdoms; in England he 

was the ſpeaker of the houſe of lords, and had a 


Up, | 


1 juriſdiction over the king*s-bench. In France the 
as chancellor's authority was the ſame z and what 
E evidently demonſtrates that the ſame principles of 
ed government were eſtabliſhed both at Paris and in 
id London, was, that the ſtates-general, in 1355, 
1 made John king of France ſign almoſt the ſame 


regulations, and the ſame charter as had been ſign- 

ed by John king of England. The ſubſidies, their 
duration, and the value of money, were all ſettled 
by that aſſembly. The king engaged never to 
compel his ſubjects to furniſh his family with pro- 
viſions, not to make uſe of their carriages or beds 
without payment for them, nor to alter the 
coin, c. . | 
Theſe ſtates-general of 1355, the moſt memo- 
rable that were ever held, are taken very little no- 
tice of by our hiſtorians. Father Daniel ſays no 
more of them than that they were held in the | 
hall of the new parliament. He ought to have | 
added, that the parliament was not perpetual at | 
that time, and had no ſeat in this great aſſembly. . | 
In fact, the provoſt of the merchants of Paris, as 
the natural deputy of the firſt-city in the kingdom, 
ſpoke in the name of the third eſtate. But a very | 
eſſential point of hiſtory, upon which they have | 
been intirely ſilent, is, that thoſe ſtates laid a ſubſi- | 
dy of about a hundred and ninety thauſand marks | 
of ſilver, to pay thirty thouſand gendarms; that is, | 
nine millions five hundred thouſand livres of our. [ 
preſent currency. Thoſe thirty thouſand gend- 
VOI. II. ä arms, 
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arms, compoſed at leaſt an army of fourſcore 


thouſand men, which was to be joined by the com- 
mons of the kingdom; and when the year expired, 
they were to raiſe a new ſubſidy for the ſupport of 
the ſame army. We muſt conclude with obſer- 
ving, that this kind of great charter was only a 
tranſient regulation, whereas that of England 


ved a laſting fundamental law. 


But at length the Black Prince with a ſmall but 
formidable army, advanced towards Poitiers, and 


ravaged all that country which had formerly be- 
longed to his anceſtors. King John marched a- 
gainſt him with an army of very near 60,000 men. 
It is well known, that if the French king had de- 


clined coming to an engagement, he might have 


ſtarved the whole Engliſh army. 
If the Black Prince committed a fault in ventu- 


ring too far, king John was guilty of amuch great- 


er one in attacking him. This battle of 
1356. Maupertuis or Poitiers, very much reſem- 


bled that in which Philip of Valois was de- 
feated. There was great order in the Black Prince's 
little army; the French were only brave: but the 


valour of the Engliſh, and of the Gaſcoons, who 
ſerved under the prince of Wales, carried the day. 


There is no mention made of any cannon in either 
of the armies. This filence of hiſtorians gives us 
room to doubt whether there was any at Crecy; 


or it ſhews, that having had little or no effect at 


that battle, it was diſcontinued ; or it proves how 
tenacious mankind are of ancient uſages, ſo as even 


to neglect new advantages: or, in ſhort, it de- 
monſtrates the neglect of cotemporary hiſtorians. 
The chief of the nobility of France were lain; the 
reſt ran away; and the king being wounded in the 


face was taken priſoner with one of his ſons. It is 


a circumſtance worthy of notice, that this monarch 


ſurrendered to one of his ſubjects, whom he had 
| | | © baniſhed, 
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baniſhed, and who was now in the enemy's ſervice. 
The ſame thing happened afterwards to Francis I. 
The Black Prince conducted both his priſoners: to 
Bourdeaux, from whence they were conveyed to 
London. It is well known with what politeneſs he 
treated the captive king; a moderation which ad- 
ded new luſtre to his glory. He made his entrance 
into London upon a little black horſe, and rode on 
the left hand of his priſoner, who was mounted 
on a ſteed remarkable for his . and fine 
trappings. = > 

The king's ideen produced a civil war in 
the city of Paris; every ambitious perſon thinking 
then to form a party. Under a pretence of refor- 
mation factions were eſtabliſned. Charles, Dau- 
phin of France, who was afterwards the wiſe king 
Charles V, was declared regent, and ſaw almoſt 
the whole kin gdom revolt againſt him. ö 
Paris at that time began to be a formidable ci- 


ty; it contained 50, ooo men able to bear arms. 
It was then they invented the uſe of chains in 


the ſtreets, which ſerved for a barrier againſt the 
ſeditious. Charles the Dauphin was obliged to re- 


cal the king of Navarre, whom the king his father 


had ſent to priſon ; and this indeed was let 
ting his enemy looſe agzinſt himſelf. The 1357. 

king of Navarre arrives at Paris to blow - | 
the coals of ſedition. Marcel, the provoſt of the 
merchants of Paris, enters the Louvre, followed 
by the malecontents; and cauſes Robert of Cler- 
mont, marſhal of France, together with the mar- 
ſhal of Champagne, to be maſſacred in the pre- 


ſence of the Dauphin. In the mean time the pea- 


ſants tumultuouſſy aſſemble from all parts, and 
in the general confuſion, attack every gentleman 


they meet with, behaving towards them with the 
ſame licentious fury as rebel ſlaves behave towards 


rigid maſters, whom E been fo fortunate 
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as to overpower. By a thouſand barbarities they 


conſole themſelves for their mean condition and 
miſery, carrying their fury ſo far as to roaſt a no- 


bleman in his caſtle, and to compel his wife and his 


daughter to eat the fleſh. 
In the midſt of theſe convulſions, Charles of 


Navarre aſpired to the crown; and the Dauphin 


and he waged war againſt each other, which end- 
ed only in a diſſembled peace. France was thus 
rent in pieces for the ſpace of four years after the 


"battle of Poitiers. How comes it that Edward and 


the prince of Wales did not take advantage of their 
victory, and of the misfortunes of the conquered ? 


It ſeems as if the Engliſh. were afraid of the gran- 


deur of their prince, and therefore were flow in 


their ſupplies : hence Edward was treating about 


the ranſom of his priſoner, while the Black Prince 
was concluding a truce. 

It appears to me that there were faults commit- 
ted on all ſides. But we cannot conceive how all 


our hiſtorians. ſhould have the ſimplicity to affirm, 


that king Edward III going to reap the be- 
1360. nefit of the two victories of Crecy aud 

Poitiers, and advancing within a few leagues 
of Paris, was ſuddenly ſeized: with a ſacred horror, 
in conſequence of a dreadful ſtorm ; upon which 
he flung himſelf upon his knees, and made a vow 
to the Virgin Mary, that he would grant a peace. 
The will of conquerors, or the fate of kingdoms, 
have been ſeldom determined by ſtorms ; and if 


Edward III made ſuch a vow to the Virgin Mary, 


it was certainly a very good vow to him. He de- 


manded for the king's ranſom, Poitou, Saintonge, 


Agenois, Perigord, Limouſin, Quercy, Angou- 
mois, Rouvergue, and all that be had poſſeſſed 


himſelf of in the neighbourhood of Calais, the 


whole in full ſovereignty : beſides three millions 
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fiſt upon, Normandy and Anjou his ancient patri- 


mony⸗ 
7 this treaty Edward ceded to John the title of 
king of France, and his rights to Normandy, 
Tourraine, and Anjou. It 1s true, that the ancient 
demeſnes which the Engliſh kings poſſeſſed in 
France, were much more confrderable than 
what was yielded to them by this peace; yet even 
this was a fourth part of the kingdom. At length 

hn was releaſed after four years confinement, 
upon delivering up his brother, and two of his 


ſons, as hoſtages. One of the greatelt difficulties 


was to pay the ranſom; ſor it was ſtipulated that 
he ſhould remit 600,000 crowns for the firſt: pay- 
ment. France was then exhaulted, and could not 
furniſh the money; fo that they were obliged to 
recall the jews, and to fell them the privilege of 
living and trading in the country. The king him- 
ſelf was obliged to pay for the neceſſaries of his 
houſhold, in leather money, in the middle of which 
there was a little nail of ſilver. His poverty and 
misfortunes ſtripped him of all authority, and 
the kingdom of all ſort of good government. ' 
The diſbanded ſoldiers, and the peaſants who 
had learnt ſomething of the art of war, formed 
themſelves into parties in the different provinces, 
but eſpecially beyond the Loire. One of their 
chiefs took the name of the yriend of God, and 
enemy to all the world. A burgher of Sens, named 
John of Gouge, was declared king. by theſe ban- 
ditti, and did almoſt as much miſchief by his de- 
predations, as the lawful king had done by his un- 
fortunate enterprizes. At length, what is moſt 
ſurpriſing, the king in the midſt of this general 
deſolation went to Avignon, where the popes then 
reſided, - to revive. the ancient e of the 


cruſades, 
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A king of Cyprus was come to ſolicit this expe- 
dition againſt the Turks, who had already broke 
into Europe. Probably king John thought only 
of quitting his native country; but inſtead of go- 
ing to make this chimerical expedition againſt the 
Turks, finding himſelf unable to diſcharge the re- 
mainder of his ranſom to the Engliſn, he return- 
ed to London to ſurrender himſelf up as hoſtage in 
the place of his brother and his children. 


1363. There he died, and his ranſom was never 


paid. To complete his humiliation, it is 
ſaid, that the motive of his return to England was 
to ſee a woman, whom he fell in love with at the 
age of fifty-ſix. 


Britany, which had been the cauſe of this war, 


was abandoned to its fate. The count of Blois, 
and the count of Montfort, diſputed this province: 


Montfort having eſcaped from his confine- 
1634. ment at Paris, and Blois from his at Lon- 


| don, decided the quarrel near Avray in a 
pitched battle. The Engliſh ſtill prevailed ; and 
the count of Blois was lain. 
| This age of barbarouſneſs, ſedition, rapine, 
and murder, was nevertheleſs the period in which 
chivalry flouriſhed the moſt. It ſerved as a coun- 
terpoiſe to the general ferocity of manners. We 
ſhall treat of it ſeparately in another place. Its 
principles were honour, and generoſity, joined with 
gallantry. The moſt celebrated atchievement in 
chivalry is the combat of thirty Britons againſt 
twenty Engliſh, ſix Britons, and four Germans, 
at the time when the counteſs of Blois in her huſ- 
band's name, and Montfort's widow in her ſon's 
name, were waging war againſt each other in Bri- 
tany in 1351. The motive of the combat was a 
point of honour; for it had been refolyed upon at 
A conference held for ſettling a peace. Inſtead of 
negotiating they challenged; and n 
| | no 
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who was at the head of the Britons for the counteſs 
of Blois, ſaid, they ſhould fight to ſee who had the 
bandſomeſt- miſtreſs. They fought in an incloſed 
ground. Of the ſixty combatants there were on- 
ly five knights killed, one on the fide of the Bri- 
tons, and four Engliſh. This confirms an obſer- 
vation we made before, that a complete ſuit of ar- 
mour rendered them almoſt invulernable, and that 
it was much eaſier to throw a knight upon the 
ground, than to kill him. All theſe atchievements 
of chivalry availed nothing ; and eſpecially were no 
remedy againſt the want of diſcipline in the troops, 
and of order in the civil adminiſtration. If the 
Paulus Emilius's and the Scipio's had encountered 
thus to decide which had the faireſt miſtreſs, the 
Romans would never have been the conquer- 
ors and legiflators of the world. 7 
At the time when Charles V, ſurnamed the 
Wiſe, came to the crown, he found the kingdom 
in a moſt exhauſted and deſolate condition; ſo that 
he was obliged to have recourſe to-patience, to in- 
trigues, and tg negotiations, before he could re- 
pair the miſchief which had ariſen from his father's 
misfortunes, But the Black Prince being now ab- 
ſolute maſter of Guienne, which his father Edward 
had reſigned to him in full ſovereignty as a reward 
for his valour, ſoon added new glory to that which 
he had acquired by the victories of Crecy and 
Poitiers. | 


CHAP. LXV. 


Of the Black Prince, the king of Caftile, Don Pe- 
dro the Cruel, and the conſlable du Gueſclin. 


ASTILE was almoſt in as miſerable a con- 
dition as France: Peter or Don Pedro, ſur- 
G 4 a named 
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named the Cruel, who ſat upon that throne, is re. fa 
reſented as to us a tiger that thirſted after human Cal 
lood, and that felt a joy in ſpilling it. I dare af. in 5 
firm, that there is no ſuch character in human na- mo 
ture. Sanguinary men are only ſuch in the tran. .. 
ports of revenge, or in the execution of that horrid tim 
policy, which looks upon cruelty as a neceſſary _- reb 
meaſure ;. but no man ever ſpills blood merely for anc 
pleaſure. | | for 
'This prince aſcended the throne. when he was in 
yet a minor, and in very unfavourable circumſtan- me 
ces. His father Alphonſo IX. had had ſeven ba. Ja 
tards by his miſtreſs Eleanor of Guſman : theſe to 
baſtards had ſuch conſiderable ſettlements, that kin 
they defied the royal authority; and their mother, of 
who had ſtill more power than they, inſulted the Jo 
queen dowager. Caſtile was thus divided between f 
two parties, one who held with the queen-mother, die 
and the other with Eleanor. When the king came of 
to the age of one and twenty, he was obliged to me 
maintain 2 civil war againſt the faction of the baſ- ch 

tards: he fought and overcame, and put Eleanor 
to death to ſatisfy his mother's revenge. So far D 
. he may be ſaid io have been brave but too hi 
135 r. ſevere. He then marries Blanche of Bour- on 
bon: and the firſt news he hears concern- hi 
ing his wife, upon her arrival at Valladolid, is, that mn 
ſhe is fallen ia love with the grand maſter of St. ju 
Jago, one of thoſe very baſtards who had waged ur 
war againſt him. I am not ignorant that intrigues th 
of this nature are ſeldom proved, that a prudent CC 
prince in ſuch a caſe ought rather to pretend ig- tr 
norance, than to ſeek for revenge : but after all ki 
the king was excufable, ſince there is ſtill a family tc 
in Spain, which boaſts of being deſcended from this Al 
adulterous commerce. | a 
Blanche of Bourbon was a leaſt ſo imprudent gl 


as to enter into too cloſe a connection with the t 


faction 
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faction of the baſtards, her huſpand's enemies. 


Can we then be;ſurprized, that the king left her 
in a caſtle, and conſoled himſelf with other a- 
rn, . CLE 
Don Pedro was then obliged to fight at the ſame 
time againſt the king of Arragon, and againſt his 
rebellious brothers: but victory ſtill followed him 
and indeed he made a cruel ule of it. He ſeldom 


- 
* * 


forgave; ſo that his relations who had appeared 


in arms againſt him, were ſacrificed to his reſent- 


ment: in fine, he ordered this grand maſter of 5 1 


ago to be put to death. Ibis is all that he did 
to deſerve the ſurname of Cruel; whereas John, 
king of France, who had murdered the conſtable 
of France, and four Norman lords, was called 
John the Good. | | 


During theſe troubles the wife of Don Pedro 


died: and as ſhe had been guilty of crimes, it was 
of courſe ſaid that ſhe died by poiſon. But once 
more | ſay 


charge without ſufficient proof. 4 
Doubtleſs .it was the intereſt vf the enemies of 


Don Pedro, to have it ſpread all over Europe that 


his wife died of poiſon. Henry of Tranſtamare, 


one of thoſe baſtards, who had his brother's and | 


his mother's death to revenge, and. likewiſe his own 
intereſts to maintain; availed himſelf. of this con- 


juncture. France was at that time infeſted by thoſe 


united banditti, called Malandrinr, who did all 


the miſchief which Edward had not been able to 


commit. Henry of Tranſtamare entered into a 
treaty with Charles V. king of France, to free the 
kingdom from thoſe robbers; and to take them in- 
to his ſervice. The king of Artagon, conſtantly 
an enemy to the Caſtilian, promiſed to grant them 
a paſſage. Bertrand du Gueſclin, a knight of 


great reputation, who only fotght for àn occaſton 


to diſtinguiſh ne ged the Malandrins to 


5 acknow- 


y it, that we ought not to bring this 


130 
acknowledge him as their chief, and to follow him 
to Caſtile. This enterpriſe of Bertrand du Gueſ. 
Clin has been conſidered as an holy action, which 
be is ſaid to have performed for the good of his 

ſoul; a 75 action, which conſiſted in leading a 
gang of robbers to aſſiſt a rebel againſt a cruel but 
legitimate king. ich 4 
Paſſing by Avignon, du Gueſclin happened to 


* 
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want money to pay his troops; upon which he 


demanded a conſiderable ſum of the pope and his 
court, and obliged them to pay it. This indeed 
was a neceſſary extortion : but I dare not mention 
the name they would have given it, if it had not 


been made at the head of a body of men which 


mimight paſs for an army. 
1366. The baſtard Henry aſſiſted by theſe 
| troops which had increaſed in their march, 
and likewiſe ſupported by Arragon, began with 
cauſing himſelf to be proclaimed king in the town 
of Burgos. Don Pedro thus attacked by the 
French, had recourſe to the Black Prince their con- 
queror. This prince, who was ſovereign of Guien- 
ne, and conſequently muſt have beheld with a jea- 
lous eye the ſucceſs of the French arms in Spain, 
through intereſt and honour eſpouſed the juſt- 
eſt fide, He marched into Spain with the Gal- 
coons, and fome Engliſh ; and ſoon on the banks of 
the Ebro near the village of Navarette, was fought 
the bloody battle of that name between Don Pe. 
dro and the Black Prince on the one ſide, and 
Henry of Tranſtamare and du Gueſclin on the other. 
The Black Prince here acquired more glory than 
at Crecy and Poitiers, becauſe the battle was lon- 
ger diſputed. His victory was complete; for he 
took Bertrand du Gueſclin, and the marſhal of 
Andrehen, priſoners, who would ſurrender to none 
but him; Henry of Tranſtamare was obliged to 
Hy to Arragon, and the black Prince re-eſtabliſhed 


Don 


\ 
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Don Pedro on the throne. Don Pedro treated ſe- 
veral of the rebels with a ſeverity which the laws 
of all governments authorize by the name of juſ- 
tice : in ſhort he uſed the unhappy right 
of revenging himſelf in its full extent. 1368. 
The Black Prince had not only the glory 
of reſtoring him to his crown, but likewiſe of 
putting a ſtop to his cruelties; and indeed he is 
next to Alfred the hero, whom the Engliſh had 
| molt in veneration, 8 
As ſoon as the prince who ſupported Don Pe- 
dro had retired, and Bertrand du Gueſclin had 
paid his ranſom, the baſtard of Tranſtamare revi- 
ved the party of the malecontents, and Bertrand 
du Gueſclin, who was ſecretly employed by king 
Charles V. began to raiſe new troops. | 

On 'Tranſtamare's ſide were Arragon, the rebels 
of Caſtile, and the French ſuccours: Don Pedro had 
not only the beſt part of the Caſtilians with him, 
but alſo Portugal, and the Moors of Spain : but 
theſe new allies rendered him more odious, with- 
out being of much ſervice to him. Tranſtamare 
and du Gueſclin having no longer the genius and 
fortune of the Black Prince to contend with, gain- 
ed at length a complete victory in the - _ 
neighbourhood of Toledo. Don Pedro re- 1368. 


tired after his defeat to a caſtle, which they 


laid ſiege to; and endeavouring to make his eſcape, 
he was taken priſoner by a French gentlemen, nam- 
ed le Begue de Vilaines. Upon being led to this 
| Knight's tent, the firſt object he ſaw, was the count 
of Tranſtamare ; when tranſported with rage, he 
flew, though diſarmed, at his brother, who with 
a poniard immediately put an end to his life. 

Thus periſhed Don Pedro at the age of thirty 
four, and with him ended the race of Caſtile. 
His enemy came to the crown without any other 


right than that of the ſword : and from him de- 
| ſcended 
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ſcended 'the kings of Caſtile, who reigned in 8 | * 
till/ Joan transferred this ſceptre to. the houf: of 


Auſtria, by marrying Philip the Fair, father of 


Charles V. 


CHAP. LXVI. 


Of France and England, during the reign of 
Tp Charles PF. + L | 


THE policy of Charles V. by degrees ſaved 
France from ruin: while the neceſſity of 
weakening the conquerors, Edward III. and the 
Black Prince ſeemed to juſtify his proceedings. 
He took advantage of the father's old age, and of 
the ſickly ſtate of the ſon, who was attacked with 
a dropſy, of which he died in 1376. He ſoon 
knew how to fow diviſion between the ſovereign 
prince of Guienne and his vaſſals; to elude trea- 
ties ; to refuſe to pay the remainder of his father's 


ranſom upon plauſible pretences; to ingratiate 


himſelf with the new king of Caſtile, and even 
with that king of Navarre, Charles, furnamed the 
Bad, who had ſo large an eſtate in France; to ſtir 


up the new king of Scotland, Robert Stuart, a- 


gainſt the Engliſh ; to reſtore order in the finan- 
ces; to make the people contribute to the public 
expence without murmuring ; in fine, to have the 
fame” fucceſs without ſtirring out of his cloſet, as 
king Edward who had croſſed the fea and gained 
ſuch fignal victories. 

As ſoon as he faw all his engines ready, he took 
one of thoſe bold fteps, which might paſs for te- 
merity in politics, were they not juſtified by the 
| | dence of his meaſures, and the profpe- 
1369. rity of the event. He ſent a knight and a 
| judge of Toulouſe to ſummon W 

3 rince 


* 


r 


nal victories as thoſe of Crecy and Compiegne, 


theſe latter times viſcount Turenne gained the 
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Prince to appear before him in the court of peers, 


in order to account for his conduct. 

This was behaving as lord paramount to 1370. 
the conqueror of his father and grand. 
father, who was poſſeſſed of Guienne and the 
neighbouring parts in full ſovereignty by right of 
conqueſt, as well as by ſolemn treaty. He was not 
only cited as a ſubject, but an arret of parliament 
was likewiſe iſſued out, by which Guienne was con- 
fiſcated, together with every thing in France be- 


longing to the houſe of England. It was the cuf- 


tom to ſend a herald to declare war; but this cere- 
mony was now performed by a livery ſervant, 
whom they ſent to London: a proof that Edward 
was no longer formidable. | 

The irregularity of theſe proceedings, was in 
ſome meaſure dignified by the valour and abilities 
of Bertrand du Gueſclin, now become conſtable of 
France, and eſpecially by the good order eſtabliſhed 
by Charles V. in every part of the realm, which 
ſhewed that in public affairs glory is ever on the fide 
of utility. FT 

The Black Prince was hindered by his languifh- 
ing ſtate of health, from taking the field; and be- 
ſides his father ſent him but weak fupplies : hence 
the Engliſh, who had been victorious before that 
time in every battle, were now beaten on all fides. 
Bertrand du Gueſclin, without obtaining fuch ſig- 


made exactly ſuch a campaign as that by which in 


character of the greateſt general in Europe. He 
fell upon the Engliſh quarters m Maine | 


and Anjou, defeated all their parties one 1370 
after the other, and took even their general > 
Grandſon, priſoner. He reduced Poitou and Sain- 


tongue, under the obedience of France. The 
towns all furrendered, fome by foree, others by 
e | intrigue, 


intri e. The elements likewiſe fought for Charles 
V. The Engliſh had equipped a formidable 


fleet, which was kept back by contrary winds, 


Truces had been artfully ap hots and ev 
thing ſeemed to promiſe new ſucceſſes. 
Charles, who twenty years before was 


1378. not maſter of money ſufficient to maintain 


his guards, had now five armies and a 
Meet. His ſhips of war inſulted the Engliſh on 
their own coaſt, where they landed ſome troops 
and committed great outrages, which after the 
death of Edward III. England took no care to re- 
venge. That crown had nothing left but the towns 
of Bourdeaux, and Calais, with a few fortreſſes. 


Then it was that France loſt Bertrand du Gueſ- 


| clin. What honour the king rendered to 
1380. this general's memory, is well known: he 
was the firſt, I think, that had a funeral 
. _ oration pronounced in his praiſe ; and none but he 
and viſcount Turenne were ever interred in the 
church deſigned for the burying-place of the kings 
of France. His body was carried with the ſame 
ceremony as if he had been a ſovereign. Four 
Princes of the blood followed the bier. His horſes, 

ſuant to the cuſtom of the times, were pre- 
ſented in church to the biſhop who officiated on 
the occaſion, and gave them his bleſſing with im- 
. poſition of hands. Theſe particulars are of no im- 
portance in themſelves ; but they ſhow the ſpirit 


of chivalry. The regard paid to celebrated knights - 


for their exploits and military atchievements, ex- 
tended even to their horſes which they rode in time 
of battle. Charles ſoon followed him; he was 
ſaid to have died by a flow poiſon, which had been 


given him above ten years before, and finally waſt- 


ed him at the age of forty four ; juſt as if there 
were any aliments in nature that could deprive peo- 
ple of life at the expiration of a certain time. I 
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own that a poiſon which has not been ſtrong 
enough to produce inſtant death, will leave a lan- 


guiſhment in the body, the mie as every violent 
diſeaſe; but it is not true that it will produce 


thoſe ſlow effects, which the vulgar think inevita- 


ble. The real poiſon which killed Charles V. was 


a bad conſtitution. 
It is well known that the majority 'of the kings 


of France was fixed by this prince at the age of 
fourteen ; and that this wiſe ordinance, though in- 
effectual in regard to the preventing of diſturban- 


ces, was regiſtered at a bed of juſtice in 
1374. He was deſirous of aboliſhing the 1374 
ancient abuſe of private wars between the 
great lords, an abuſe which was looked upon as a 


law of the ſtate. Theſe wars were prohibited un- 


der his reign, when he came to be maſter: he even 
forbade the wearing of arms; but the execution of 


this law was at that time impoſſible. $44 


'The treaſure which he amaſſed, is ſaid to have 


amounted to ſeventeen millions of livres. It is 


certain, that he had accumulated money, and that 
the whole fruit of his œcoOmy was loſt and ſquan- 


dered away by his brother the duke of Anjou in 
the unfortunate expedition to Naples. 


After the death of Edward III, the conqueror 
of France, and of Charles V, the reſtorer of that 
ſame kingdom, it evidently appeared that the ſu- 


periority of a nation depends intirely on . who 
have the conducting of it. 

Richard II, ſon of the Black Prince, werbe e 
his grandfather Edward III, when he was only 
eleven years of age; and ſome time after Charles 
VI aſcended the throne of France at the age of 


twelve. Theſe two minorities did not prove hap- 
Py ; but England had the firſt reaſon to complain. 
We have ſeen with what frenzy and madneſs the 


peaſants of France were poſſeſſed under king John: 


PP r 


ple of three counties, and eaſily 


his ſubjects about his authority, was deſerted at 
length by his own party. His ceufin the duke oſ 


je e 
* 
* * 
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and how in;their vexation and miſery they wreaked 
their vengeance upon all the gentlemen they could 
find, who indeed were their oppreſſors. The ſame 
- madneſs ſeized the Engliſh. It ſeemed as 
1381 if ſuch another war was going to break out, 
as that which the Romans were heretofore 
obliged to wage againſt their ſlaves. A tiler and a 
prieſt did as much miſchief in England, as the 
quarrels between the king and 
capable of producing. They aſſembled the peo- 
perſuaded them, 
that the rich had long enough enjoyed the goods 
of the earth, and that it was now time for the 


poor to take their revenge. They led them direc̃t- 
ly to London, plundered part of the city, and 
cauſed the archbiſhop of Canterbury and the high 


treaſurer to be beheaded. It is true this madneſs 
ended with the death of the chiefs, and the dif- 


perſion of the revolted : but ſuch tempeſts, which 


were common in Europe, plainly  ſhew what 
wretched government prevailed at that time. They 
were far from having attained the real end of po- 


litics, which conſiſt in connecting the ſeveral orders 


of people, and making them act in concert for the 


public good. 
It may be faid, that the Engliſh « at that time did 


not better naderfiand the prerogatives of their kings, 


nor the privileges of their parliaments. Richard 


II, at the age of eighteen, wanted to be deſpotic; 
and the Engliſn to be too free: this ſoon produced 
a civil war. In moſt countries, civil broils prove 
fatal to conſpirators; but in England they are fatal 
to kings. Richard, after ſtruggling ten years with 


Lancaſter, grandſon of Edward III. who had been 
for ſome time in exile, returned to England with 


three wad ys He had n0 need of a greater 


force: 


— 


parliament are ever 
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force: the whole nation declared in his favour. 


Richard II demanded only, that they would ſpare 
his life, and grant him a penſion for his ſub- 
ſiſtence. 

A parliament was called, in Sich this prince 
was ſolemnly depoſed : they confined him to the 
Tower, where he reſigned to the duke of Lan- 
caſter the enſigns of royalty by a writing 
ſigned with his own hand, in which he ac- 1399 
knowledged himſelf unfit to reign. He was- f 
ſo indeed, ſince he could be mean — to make 


ſuch a confeſſion. © © 
Thus this very ſame century beheld two kings of 


England, viz. Edward II, and Richard II, the em- 


peror Wenceflaus and pope John XXIII, all four 
ſolemaly depoſed, - tried and condemned with the 
forms of juſticſe. 

The Engliſh parliament having confined their 
king, delared, that in caſe of any attempt to / 
reſtore him, he ſhould be judged worthy 1400 
of death. Upon the firſt riſing in his fa- -. © 
= eight ruſſrans went and aſſaſſinated the ing 

n priſon. Richard defended his life better than 
he had done his throne ; he ſnatched the battle-ax 
from one of his murderers, and killed four of them 
before he was overpowered. The duke of Lan! 
caſter aſcended the throne. by the name of Henry 
IV: during his reign England was neither quiet 
nor in a capacity to undertake any thing againſt _ 
France; but his fon Henry V. brought about the 
greateſt revolution that had happened fince the 


time of Charlemaign, 
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CHAP. LXVIL _ 


Of king Charles VI. and the freſb invaſion of France 


by Henry V. king of England. 


P ART of the care which king Charles V had 
5 taken to retrieve the loſſes of France, was ex- 
actly the very thing that haſtened its ruin. The 
treaſures which he had amaſſed, were ſquandered 
away; and the heavy taxes which had been raiſed 
in his retgn, alienated the affections of the people. 
It is mentioned that this prince ſpent for his whole 
family fifteen hundred gold marks a year. His 
brothers at the time they were regents of the king- 


dom, ſpent ſeven thouſand for Charles VI, then 


but thirteen years of age, and who, notwithſtand- 


ing this great profuſion wanted neceſſaries. Such 


details as theſe ſhould not be deſpiſed, they are the 


ſecret cauſe of the ruin of ſtates, as well as of 


families. | 3 
Lewis of Anjou, the ſame who was adopted by 
Joan I, queen of Naples, one of the uncles of 


Charſes VI, not ſatisfied with embezzling his 


pupil's treaſure, laid the moſt heavy exactions upon 
the people. Paris, Rouen, and moſt of the towns 
roſe up in arms; and the ſame madneſs which af- 
. terwards depopulated Paris in the minority of 
Lewis XIV. ſeemed to rage under Charles VI. 
The private and publick executions on this occa- 
ſion were as cruel, as the inſurrection had been 
outrageous. The great ſchiſm of the papal ſee, 
of which we have already taken notice, added to 
the diſorder. The popes of Avignon who were 
acknowledged in France, fleeced the kingdom by 
every ſtratagem that avarice under the cloak of re- 
ligion can invent. The people ſtill flattered -x 
| ; elVes; 
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ſelves, that when the king came of age, he would 
redreſs theſe grievances by a better adminiſtration. 
He had in perſon revenged the cauſe of 
his vaſſal, the earl of Flanders, upon the 1384. 
rebel Flemings, who were always ſupported _ 
by England. He had taken advantage of the trou- 
bles, into which that iſland was plunged under 
Richard II. A fleet of above twelve hundred fail 
was fitted out, to make a deſcent upon the Engliſh 
coaſt, This number ought not to appear incredi- 
ble; St. Lewis had more. True it is theſe were 
only tranſport veſſels; , yet the expedition with 
which this fleet was equipped, is a demonſtration - 
that there was more timber fit for ſhipping in thoſe 
days than there is at preſent, and that the people 
were not void of induſtry. The jealouſy which 
the king's uncles had of each other, hindered: the 
fleet from being employed. It only ſerved to ſhew 
what reſources. France might have under a good 
government, ſince it was capable of ſuch mighty 
enterprizes, notwithſtanding that the duke of An- 


jou had drained the kingdom of ſuch prodigious 


treaſure, for his unfortunate expedition to Naples. 
At length - the people ſeemed to have ſome re- 
ſpite, when the king ſet out for Britany, to chaſ- 
tiſe the duke, of whom France had — to com- 
plain. But unfortunately the king was at this very 
junQure ſeized with a terrible frenzy, a diſtem 


which uſed to begin with a drowſineſs, followed b 


the loſs of his underſtanding, and ending at lengt 
in a fit of madneſs. When he was firſt ſeized with 
this fit, he killed four men, and continued ſtriking 


every perſon about him, till exhauſted by theſe 
con vulſive motions, he fell into a profound le- 


thargy. | a nl el 
I am not ſurprized, that all France thought him 


poiſoned and bewitched. There have been inſtan- 
ces even in the preſent age, notwithſtanding its 


1mprove- 
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This ſuſpicion ſome 


Of 
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four other ſatyrs in:chains. * They were all dreſſ 
in linen daubed over with rofin, © to which 
1393 they had faſtened ſome coarſe flax and 


hemp. The duke of Orleans had the ill 


luck of running his torch againſt one of thoſe ha- 
bits which took fire in an inſtant. The four lords, 


were burnt, and with difficulty was the king's life 


preſerved- by the 
aw, the dutcheſs of Berry, who wrapped him in 


ber mantua. This accident cauſed a return of one 


prefence of mind of his fifter-in- 


of his fits: perhaps he might have been cured by 
bleeding, bathing, and a proper regimen; but they 
_ Tent for a forcerer to Montpelier. The ſorceret 

came; and the king was a little better, which 
they did not fail to attribute to the power of magie. 


By frequent relapſes the diſeaſe was ſoon increaſed | 


to that degree, as to become incurable. To com- 
plete the miſery of France, the king had now and 
then ſome lucid intervals, without which they 
might have provided for the government of the 
kingdom: thus the little ſhare of reaſon he enjoy- 
ed, proved more fatal to his ſubjects than his fits: 
the ſtates were never called; nor was there any 
regulation made for the publick adminiſtration. 
The king remained king, intruſting his feeble au- 
thority and the care'of his perſon ſometimes to his 


2 
* 


* 


brother, 
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improvement in knowledge, of popular prejudice, 
altogether as unjuſt. - He 760 the duke of 
Orleans, had married Valentina of Milan >= and 
this lady was charged with being the cauſe of the 
king's misfortune : Which proves only that the 
French were very ignorant in thoſe days, and ima- 
Zined the Italians to be more knowing than them. 


time afterwards increaſed by 

an adventure worthy of the rudeneſs of thoſe times, 
There was a mafquerade at court, at which the 

king appeared in the diſguiſe of a ſatyr draggi 
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gary againſt Bajazet the Turkſh emperor, .. 
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brother, and at other times to his uncles. It was 
a terrible misfortune to the ſtate, that the appana- 

es of thoſe princes were very conſiderable. In 
conſequence thereof, Paris became a ſcene of civil 
war, which was ſometimes confined to ſecret un- 
derminings, and ſometimes broke out in open 
hoſtilities. 12 „„ 

Every body muſt have heard that John 1407. 
duke of Burgundy cauſed his couſin tze 
duke of Orleans to be aſſaſſinated in the rue barbettez 
and the king had neither underſtanding nor power 
enough to bring the guilty to juſtice. In the mean 
time the duke of Burgundy vouchſafed to take out 
letters of grace; and came to court to tri= _ 
umph in his crime. Here he aſſembled all 1408. 
the princes and grandees, and in the pre- 
ſence of them all, doctor John Petit not only 
juſtified the murder of the duke of Orleans, but 
likewiſe eſtabliſhed the doctrine of. aſſaſſination, on 
the example of the various murders, - which are 
mentioned in the hiſtorical books of ſcripture. He 


preſumed to lay down as a doctrine, what is men- 


tioned in thoſe books only as an, hiſtorical event, 
inſtead of informing mankind, as he ought to have 
done, that an aſſaſſination mentioned in ſcripture, 


is as deteſtable as if it had been in the hiſtory of the 


moſt barbarous ſavages, or of the times now before 
us. This doctrine was condemned, as we have 
ſeen, in the council of Conſtance, and yet has 
been ſince revivet. V 

It was about this very time that the 1409 
marſhal of Boucicat loſt the city of Geno, 


which had put herſelf under the protection of 


France. The French were maſſacred there as in 
Sicily. The flower of the French nobility, | 
who went to ſignalize themſelves in Hun- 1410 


- 


were 


- 


thing in compariſon to thoſe of the ſtate. 


Ihe queen, Iſabella of Bavaria, had a party in 
Paris, the duke of Burgundy had his, and the 


children of the duke of Orleans had another, which 
was very conſiderable. The poor king had no 
party at all. But what ſhews the importance of 
Paris, and that it was conſidered as the primum 
mobile of - the kingdom, the duke of Burgundy, 
who beſide the dutchy from which he took his 
title, was alſo ſovereign of Flanders and Artois, 
ſtill placed his whole ambition in being maſter of 
that capital. The faction of the duke of Burgun- 
dy was called the Burgundian, and that of Orleans 
went by the name of Armagnac, from the count 
of Armagnac, father-in-law to the duke of Or- 
leans, ſon of him who was aſſaſſinated at Paris. 
Which ever had the upper hand, took care to hang, 
to aſſaſſinate, or to burn all thoſe of the contrary 
faction. No body could be ſure of their lives for 
a day. They fought in the ſtreets, in the churches, 
m the houſes, and in the fields. 1 
This was a very good opportunity for England 


to recover her ancient patrimony in France, as well 


as that which had heen ceded to her by treaſon. 


Henry V, a prince of equal prudence and courage, 


negotiated, and prepared for war at the ſame time. 
At length he made a deſcent upon Normandy with 
an army of near 50, ooo men: here he 

14153 took Harfleur, and advanced into a country 
waſted by factions; but a contagious dyſen- 


tery carried off three fourths off his army. This 


great invaſion, however, reunited all parties a- 
gainſt the Engliſh; even the duke of Burgundy, 
though he had already been privately treating with 
the king of England, ſent 500 men in armour with 
ſome croſs-bow men to the aſſiſtance of his coun- 


iy. 
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were ſlain in battle, and the chriſtians unfortunate. | 
ly defeated. But theſe foreign calamities were no- 
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try. All the nobility mounted on horſeback, and 


the commoners marched under their banners: ſo 


that the conſtable d' Albert was ſoon at the head of 


60,000 fighting men. Henry V. had the ſame ſuc- 


ceſs in this expedition as Edward IH: but the prin- 


cipal reſemblance was in the battle of Agincourt, 


which was exactly like that of Crecy The Engliſh — 


obtained the victory almoſt as ſoon as the engage- 
ment began. Their great bows ſix feet high, which 
they were very dexterous in bending, decided the 
conteſt immediately in their favour. They had 
neither artillery nor fuſees, which is a further rea- 
ſon to think that they had had none at the battle 
of Crecy. Perhaps theſe bows are a more formi- 
dable weapon: I have ſeen ſome that will carry 
much further than fuſees; they may likewiſe be 
uſed quicker, and longer. And yet they are intire- 
ly laid aſide. We may further obſerve, that the 
French gendarmes fought on foot at Agincourt, 
Crecy, and Poitiers; who before uſed to be invin- 
cible on horſeback. Upon this memorable day 
there happened a thing moſt horrible even in 
war, While the armies were ſtill engaged, ſome 
of the militia of Picardy were going to plunder the 
Engliſh camp: upon which, Henry gave orders to' 
his men to kill all the priſoners they had taken; theſe 
were accordingly put to the ſword ; and after this 
ſlaughter the Engliſh took 14,000 more, whoſe' 
lives were. ſpared. Seven princes of France were 
ſlain this day together with their conſtable ; five 
princes were taken priſoners, and upwards of 
10,000 French were left on the field of battle. 
One would think that after ſo compleat a victory 


they had nothing further to do than to_ march up 


to Paris, and to ſubdue a divided, exhauſted, ruin- 
ed kingdom. But even in this ruinous ſtate it had 


ſome ſtrength left. In ſhort, it is a certain fact, 


that from this battle of Agincourt, which put all 
8 | France 


* 
— 


* * a 
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France into mourning, and which did not coſt the WM Alia 

_ Engliſh three men of any note, the victors reaped Alia 
no =—_— fruit than glory. Henry was obliged to Hen 
return to England in order to raiſe money and land 
new troops. he 
The ſpirit of giddineſs, - which had ſeized the Bur 
French nation as much as their king, did more whe 
miſchief than the defeat of Agincourt. Two to e 
ins were now dead, and the third, after- dy” 

_ wards Charles VII. and who was only ſirteen years ſtab 
old, endeavoured to ſave the remains of this great and 

| gk, The queen his mother had extorted letters and 
nt from her huſband, by which ſhe was in. of 

1 with the reins of the - She was cove- the 
tous, ambitious, and addicted to gallantry. The yon 
treaſure of which ſhe had plundered the kingdom ma 
and her huſband, was depoſited in ſeveral places, par 
but eſpecially in the churches: the Dauphin and like 
the Armagnacs who had diſcovered this money, the 
applied it to the preſſing wants of the ſtate. To wit 
this affront which ſhe received from her ſon, the dea 
king added another of a more ſenſible nature. One J 
evening as he went to the queen's apartment, he tim 
met the lord of Boiſbourdon, who was coming out; len 
and he ordered him immediately to be ſeized. du] 
Boiſbourdon' was put to the torture, ſown into a . Bb 
ſack, and thrown into the Seine, The queen was my 
directly ſent priſoner to Blois, and from thence to the 
Tours, without being ſuffered to ſee her huſband. the 
It was this accident, and not the battle of Agin- ant 
court, that put the crown of France on the king 48 
of England's head. The queen applied for aſſiſt- Po 
ance — the duke of Burgundy, who gladly ed . 
ced this occaſion of eſtabliſhing his authority on mi 

; the publick calamities. | Cel 
The duke releaſed the queen from her CC: 
6 at Tours, ravaged the country 1418 gu 


—_ his __ and at ** concluded an 
alliance 


alliance there would have been no revolution. 


Henry V. aſſembles an army of 25,000 men, and 
lands a ſecond time in Normandy. From thence. 


he advances towards Paris, while John duke of 


* Burgundy poſts himfelf at the gates of the city, _ 


where a ſtupid ſenſeleſs king is left a prey 


to every fedition. The duke of Burgun- 147 


- 


dy's faction in one day maſſacre the con- 


ſtable of Armagnac, the archbiſhops of Rheims 


and Tours, five prelates, the abbot of St. Denis, 


and forty magiſtrates. The queen and the duke 


of Burgundy enter Paris in triumph in the midſt of 
the ſlaughter. - The Dauphin is obliged to fly be- 
yond the Loire, and Henry V. becomes 


maſter of all Normandy. Not only the 1418 


party which ſtill held for the king, but 


likewiſe the queen, the duke of Burgundy; and 
the Dauphin, were all in treaty at the ſame time 


with the king of England, and of every fide en- 
deavouring to circumvent each other. 


The young Dauphin, who was at that 1419. | 


time govorned by Tangui du Chaſtel, at 


length concerted that unhappy interview with the 


duke of Bargundy on the bridge of Montereau. 
Each of them met attended with ten knights; and 


” Tangui · du Chaſtel flew the duke of Burgundy in 


the preſence of the Dauphin: thus the murder of 
the duke of Orleans was at length revenged by 
another murder; ſo much the more deteſtable, 
2 it was blended with the violation of public 
aith. aan  g- * 918. 

One would be almoſt tempted to think that this 
murder was not premeditated, ſo ill had they con- 


certed their meaſures for ſupporting the conſequen- 


ces of it. Philip the Good, the new duke of Bur- 


gundy, who fucceeded his father, was of courſe 


V or. II. H — 9 _ 
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Alliance with the king of England. Without this ; 
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the Dauphin's enemy through duty as well as po- 
liticks. The affront the Dauphin had offered to 
his mother, rendered her as implacable as a ſtep- 
mother; while the king of England availing him- 


where that God had led him by the hand to pu- 
niſh the iniquity of the French. Then it was that 
Ifabella of Bavaria and the new duke Philip con- 

_ cluded a peace at Troyes, more fatal to France 
than all the preceding wars, whereby Catharine, 
daughter of Charles VI, was given away in mar- 
riage to the king of England, together with France 
for her dowry. 

It was there agreed that Henry V. ſhould be ac- 
knowledged as king, but that he ſhould only take 
upon him the title of Regent during the remainder 
of the unhappy life of the king of France, who was 
grown quite a natural. In fine, by the contract 
it was determined, that the perſon ſtiling himſelf 
the Dauphin, ſhould be purſued with the utmaſt 
vigour. Iſabella of Bavaria conducted her 
wretched huſband and her daughter to Troyes, 
where the marriage was conſummated. Henry now 
king of France, made his entrance -into Paris 
without the leaſt hinderance, and reigned without 
oppoſition, while king Charles VI. was ſhut up 
with his domeſtics at the Hotel de St. Paul, and 
queen Iſabella already began to repent of her bar- | 

in., | | 
S"Philip duke of Burgundy ſolemnly. demanded 

| juſtice for the murder of his father, .vf the two 
5 1 at the Hotel de St. Paul, where the few re- 
4 maining grandees were aſſembled. Nicholas 
| Raulin, attorney-general of Burgundy, and a doc- 
tor of the univerſity, whoſe name was John Lar- 
cher, impeached the Dauphin. The firſt preſident 
ol the parliament of Paris, and other deputies _ 
ps” : | + 1,3... wat 


- 


# 


ſelf of theſe horrid circumſtances, proclaimed every 


i 
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that body, aſſiſted at this aſſembly. Marigny the 
ſolicitor-general made a ſpeech againſt the pre- 
ſumptive heir and defender of the crown, as if it 
had been the caſe of a common aſſaſſin. The par- 
liament ſummoned the Dauphin to what they call 
the Marble Table, This was a large table, which 
in St. Lewis's reign ſerved to receive the rents or 
duties which were paid in the nature of vaſſalage for 
the caſtle of the Louvre, and remained afterwards 


as a mark of juriſdiction. The Dauphin was 


condemned there for non- appearance, and out- 
a I 
This was a moſt delicate and difficult queſtion, 
to know who could be the Dauphin's judge, whe- 
ther the Salic law could be ſet. aſide, whether as 
the murder of the duke of Orleans was not puniſh- 
ed, they could inflict any puniſhment on him who 
flew the murderer. Long after this, it is known 
that Philip the IT. put his own ſon to death. 
Coſmo I, grand duke of Florence, killed one of 
his ſons, who had affaſſinated the other. This 
fact is very true; tre veracity of Varillas upon this 
occaſion has been queſtioned to no purpoſe ; Thu- 
anus gives ſufficiently to underſtand, that he was 
informed of it upon the ſpot. In our times the 


Car Peter put his ſon to death. Dreadful exam- 


ples ! but in none of thoſe caſes was it ever in- 
tended to give away the ſon's inheritance to a 
ſtranger. * 

The Dauphin retired into Anjou, where he ap- 


is: no better than an exile. Henry V, king of 


rance and England, returned to London in order 


to raiſe new 1 and new tioops. It was not 


the intereſt of the Engliſh, who have a ane paſ- 


ſion for liberty, that their king ſhould be maſter of 


France. England would then have been in danger 


See chap. Ixxii. 
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aof becoming a province to a foreign kingdom: and 


after exhauſting herſelf to place her king on the Pa 

French throne, ſhe might have been enſlaved by oal 

the forces of the very country which ſhe had con- 

quered, and which would be then at the king's * 
command. ms 


Yet Henry ſoon made his return to Paris with 
more power then ever. He had treaſure and ar. 
mies at his command, and was alſo in the flower 
of life; ſo that in all human probability the crown 
of France was likely to be transferred for ever to 
the houſe of Lancaſter. But all cheſe appearances 
and hopes were blaſted by fate: Henry was ſeized 
with a fiſtula, of which he might have recovered 
in a more enlightened age : his death was owing 
to the ignorance of his ſurgeons: and he reſigned 
his laſt breath in the caſtle of Vincennes at the age 
of thirty four. His body was expoſed at St. Denis, 
as is practiſed with the kings of France, and after- 
wards carried to Weſtminſter, where it was inter- 
red among the kings of England. 
Charles VI, to whom they had out of compaſ. 
ſion left the empty title of king, ſoon after ended 
his wretched days, after having lived thirty years' 
in continual relapſes of frenzy. He died the un- 
happieſt of kings, and king of the unhappieſt peo- 
Ple in Europe. 
The duke of Bedford, brother of Henry V, was 
the only perſon who aſſiſted at his funeral. There 
was not one lord at the ceremony ; ſome of them 
had been ſlain at the battle of Agincourt; the reſt 
were priſoners in England ; and the duke of Bur- 
gundy would not yield the point of precedency to 
the duke of Bedford. But they were ſoon 
obliged to give way to Bedford in every thing, for 
he was declared regent of France ; and Henry VI, 
ſon of Henry V, only nine months old, was pro- 
claimed king at Paris and at London. The Git of 
RP, | aſls 
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e | Paris even ſent deputies to London, - to take the 
J oath of allegiance to this infant. 1 

' e | 
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al Of Frante during the reign of Charles VII. 
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HIS: inundation of the Engliſh into Franck 
ſeemed to be like that which had overflowed 
England in the reign of Lewis VIII; only it laſted 
longer, and was more violent. Charles VII. was 
under the neceſſity of recovering his kingdom inch 
by inch: he had to fight againſt the duke of Bed- 
ford, who was become as abfolute as Henry V, and 
againſt the duke of Burgandy, who was grown one 
of the maſt potent princes in Europe, by the re- uni- 
'on of Hainault, Brabant, and Holland to his de- 
meſnes. Beſides, Charles had as much to appre- 
hend from his friends as from his foes: moſt of them. 
inſulted his misfortunes to ſuch a degree, that the 
carl of Richmond, his conſtable, and brother to 
the duke of Britany, cauſed two favourites of his to 
be ſtrangled. A apps GALS e 
We may judge of the deplorable ſituation to 
which Charles was reduced, by the neceſſity he 
found himſelf under of making the ſilver mark paſs 
for ninety livres in the country ſubje& to his obe- 
dience, inſtead of half a livre which it was worth in 
the time of Charlemaign. : | 


} 


0 He was ſoon obliged to have recourſe to another 
n much ſtranger. expedient, namely, to a miracle. 
r A-zentleman of the frontiers of Lorrain, whoſe 
, name was Baudricourt, ſaw a young ſervant maid 
= at an inn in the town of Vaucouleurs, whom he 
f looked upon as a fit perſon to act the character 


18 | ; | H-3 « an 
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an inſpired amazon. This Joan of Arc, whom 
the vulgar take to have been a ſhepherdeſs, was in- 
deed no more than an innkeeper's ſervant, of a 


_ robuſt make, that rould ride, as Monſtrelet ſays, 


without a ſaddle, and perform other manly exerciſes. 
which young girls are unaccuſſomed to. She was made 
to paſs for a ſhepherdeſs of eighteen years of age; 
and yet it is certain by her own confeſſion, that ſhe 


was at that time ſeven and twenty. . She had cou- 


rage and wit ſufficient to conduct this delicate en- 


terprize, in which ſhe afterwards ſhewed herſelf 
a heroine. They carried her before the king at 


Bourges, where ſhe was examined by matrons, who 
took care to find her a virgin, and by ſeveral doctors 
of the univerſity. with ſome members of the par- 


- Lament, who without any heſitation declared her in- 


ſpired: whether it was that they were impoſed upon 


themſelves, or that they were artful enough to en- 


courage the cheat; however, the vulgar ſwallow- 


ed the bait, which was ſufficient. | 
At that time the Engliſh had laid ſiege - 


to Orleans, Charles's laſt reſource, and 1429. 


were very near making themſelves maſters . 


of it. This amazon in man's dreſs, directed by 


able officers, undertakes to throw fuceours into 


the town. Firft, ſhe addreſſes the ſoldiers on the 


part of God, and inſpires them with that enthuſi- 
-aſtical courage, peculiar to all men, who fancy 


they ſee the Deity defending their cauſe. Then 


the puts herſelf at their head, delivers Orleans, 


beats the Engliſh, tells Charles that ſhe will ſee. 
him conſecrated at Rheims, and fulfils her promiſe. 


fword in hand. She aſſiſts at the coronation, hold- 
ing the ſtandard with which ſhe had fo bravely 
fought. 


Theſe rapid victories, obtained by a girl, toge- | 


ther with the appearances of a miracle, and the 
king's coronation, which conciliated a reſpect to 
yy pd: 


una 


his perſon, had very near reinſtated the lawful ſo- 
vereign, and expelled the foreign pretender; - 


when the inſtrument of all theſe wonders, Joan of 
Arc, was wounded and taken in defending Com- 


piegne. The regent Bedford thought it neceſſary” 
to ſtigmatize her, in order to revive the drooping 
courage of the Engliſh. She had pretended a mi- 


racle, and Bedford pretended to believe ſhe was a 


witch. My chief aim is always to obſerve the ſpi- 
rit of the times; it is that which direQs the great 
events of this globe. The univerſity of Paris pre- 
ſented a complaint againſt Joan of Arc, charging 
her with hereſy. and-witchcraft : now either the 


_ univerſity thought what the Regent would have 


them think; or if they were. not of that opinion, 
they ated in a baſe, daſtardly manner. This he- 
roine, who was worthy of the miracle which ſhe 
had feigned, was tried at Roan by Cauchon bi- 
ſhop of Beauvais, with five other French biſhops, - 
one Engliſh biſhop, aſſiſted by a Dominican friar, 
viear, of the inquiſition,' and by the doQtors ofthe 


| univerſity, She was declared to be a fuperſtiti- 


e ous propheteſs of the devil, a blaſphemer againſt - 


b God and his ſaints, and one that had many ways 


* erred againſt the faith of Chriſt. As ſuch ſhe 
*.was condemned to perpetual impriſonment, 
© and to faſt on bread and water.” She made a 


reply to her judges, which, I think, is deſerving - 


of eternal memory. Being aſked, why ſhe had 
dared to aſſiſt at the conſecration of Charles with 
his ſtandard ? “ Becauſe, ſaid ſhe, it is but juſt, 
«© that the perſon who ſhared in the toil, ſhould alſo 
© partake of the honour.” | 
At length being accuſed of having dreſ- 
ſed herſelf once more in men's clothes, 143rt. 
which had been left with her on purpoſe | 
to tempt her, the judges who ſurely had no right 
to try her, ſince ſhe was a priſoner of war, de- 
„ clared 
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clared her a relapſed heretic; and without any more 


ado condemned a 

having ſerved her king, would have had altars erec- 

ted to hef in thoſe heroic times, when mankind 
were wont to pay divine honours to their deliver- 
L ers. Charles VII. afterwards reinſtated her 

1431. memory, which indeed was ſufficiently ho- 
1 45 noured by her puniſhment. 


Cruelty alone is not ſufficient to determine 
men to inflict ſuch puniſhments ; they muſt be 


likewiſe aQtuated by that ſpirit of fanaticiſmꝭ which 
is a mixture of ſuperſtition and ignorance, and has 
been the diſtemper of all ages. Some time before 
the Engliſh condemned the dutcheſs of Glouceſter 
to public penance in St. Paul's church, and a lady, 
a friend of hers, to be burnt alive, upon pretence 
_ of ſome incantation which they had uſed, in order 
to ſhorten' the king's life. They likewiſe burnt 
lord Cobham as an heretic. In Britany the ſame 


puniſhment was inflited on the marſhal de Retz, 


. accuſed of ſorcery, and of having cut bis chil- 
drens throats to make incantations with their 
blood. 

While theſe melancholy t times continued, the 
communication between the provinces was inter- 
rupted, and the people upon the borders were ſuch 
ſtrangers to one another, that a few years after the 
death of the maid of Orleans, a female adventu- 
rer in Lorrain dared to aſſume her name, and bold- 
ly to aſſert ſhe had eſcaped the puniſhment,.for 
that they burnt a phantom in her ſtead. - But what 
is more ſurprizing, ſhe was believed. Honours 
and riches were conferred upon her; and a gentle- 
man of the family of Armoiſes, married her in 
1436, thinking himſelf happy in being joined in 
wedlock to the real heroine, who though of mean 


- parentage, was at leaſt his equal by her memora- 


* exploits. 


During 


perſon to the flames, who, for 


deciſive, and proved the ſource of ſo many cala- 


aſſaſſinated at Paris, from his long confinement in 


amounted to three hundred thouſand crowns ; 
proof of great virtue. There have been always 


pleaſure and of the fair ſex, which can ever be a 


ſame Philip, who in the year 1430, inſtituted the 
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During the war, which was rather tedious than 


mities, there happened another event, which ſaved 
the kingdom of France. The duke of Burgundy, - 
Philip the Good, deſerved this name, by at length 
forgiving the death of his father, and uniting with + 
the head of his family againſt a foreign invader. 
He carried this generoſity even ſo far as to deliver 
the duke of Orleans, the ſon of him who had been 


but exaggeration was an uſual thing with the : 
writers of thoſe days. This conduct however is a 


London. He paid his ranſom, which is ſaid to have * 


2 generous ſouls even in the moſt abandoned times. 
This prince's virtues did not exclude the love of 


vice, but when it leads to vicious actions. It is this 


order of the Golden Fleece in honour of one of his 
miſtreſſes. He had fifteen natural ſons, who were 
all perſons of merit. His court was the moſt mag: 
nificent in Europe. Antwerp and Bruges carried 


on an extenſive trade, and diffuſed plenty through- 


out his dominions. France in fine was mdebted tb 
him for her peace and grandeur, which increaſed 
from that time, notwithſtanding her adverfities; 
her foreign and domeſtic wars. 


Charles VII. recovered his kingdom Almoſt in 


the ſame” manner as Henry IV. conquered it a- 


nu a. 


bout 150 years afterwards, . Charles had not ins - 


deed that noble courage, that quick and ac: - 


tive mind, nor that heroic diſpoſition which diſtin- 


guiſhed Henry IV; but like him he was often ob- 


liged to keep fair with his foes as well as his friends, 


by ſurprize, and ſome by money, till at length he 


H-5 - entere 


to fight with ſmall armies, to take towns, ſome * 
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entered Paris in the ſame manner as Henry IV. 


afterwards made his entrance, by intrigue and by 


force. They were both declared incapable of 
THER &e crown, and they both forgave : they 
were both guilty of the ſame weakneſs, that of 
neglecting their affairs ſometimes, to give them- 

felves up to their pleaſures. | 
Charles did not make his entry into Paris till the 
year. 1437, and it was not till towards 1450 that 
the Engliſh were intirely driven out of France, 
They preſerved nothing but Calais and Guines: 
and for ever halt all thoſe vaſt demeſnes which their 
kings had been poſſeſſed of- by the right of blood, 
and which they could not ſecure to their poſterity 
by the three great victories of Creſſy, Poitiers, and 
Agincourt: The diviſions among the Engliſh con- 
tributed as much as Charles VII. to the recovery 
of France. That ſame Henry VI. who had wore 
the two crowns, and who even went over to Paris 
upon the ceremony of his coronation, was 


1431. depoſed at London by his relations, and af- 


3461. ter having been again reſtored, was once. 
more caſt from the throne. 

'The peace of France being now fully reſtored, 
and Charles in quiet poſſeſſion of the whole king- 
dom, he eſtabliſhed ſuch order and regularity as 
had never been ſeen in that country ſince the de- 
- cline of the family of Charlemaign. He kept re- 
gular companies of 1500 gendarmes, each of whom 
was to ſerve with fix horſes ; ſo that this troop con- 
fiſted of nine thouſand horſemen. The captain of- 
one hundred men had a thouſand ſeven hundred- 
livres a year, which amounts to about ten thou- 
ſand livres preſent currency. Each gendarme had. 
three trundred and ſixty livres per annum, and each 
of the five hundred mgn that attended him, had 
four livres per month, He likewiſe eſtabliſhed. 
four thouſand five hundred archers, who * 

ame 
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ſame pay of four livres, that is about four and 
twenty of our preſent coin, Thus in times of 
peace it coſt about ſixty millions, preſent currency, 
to maintain the ſtanding forces. 2 are great- 
ly changed all over Europe. The eſtabliſnment 
of archers ſhews that muſkets were not as yet in 
frequent uſe. This inſtrument of deſtruction was 
not generally introduced till the reign of Lewis 
XI. 
Beſides theſe troops, who were in conſtant ſer- 
vice, each village maintained a free archer, who 
was exempted from the king's tax; and it is by 
this exemption, which otherwiſe was peculiar to 
the nobility, that ſuch a number of perſons ſoon 
claimed the title and arms of gentlemen, The 
poſſeſſors of fiefs were diſpenſed from attending the 
ban, which was no longer convoked. Only the ar- 


rear ban, compoſed of the petty rear-vallals, were 


bound to ſerve upon occaſion. - _ . 
Many are ſurprized that after ſuch a feries of 
diſaſters, France ſhould find ſuch great reſources, ' 
and ſo much money. But a fruitful country will 
be always rich, provided the cultivation of it be 
not neglected. Civil wars ſhake the ftate, but 
do not deſtroy it. Murder and ranſacking undo 
ſome families, but enrich others. Merchants grow © 
more expert in their buſineſs, more ingenuity be- 
ing required to ſteer clear of danger in ſuch tem- 
peſtuous times. James Coeur is a ſtrong proof of 


this maxim. He had eſtabliſned the greateſt trade, 


that had been ever carried on by any private ſubject 
in Europe: And ſince his time Cofmo de Medicis 
is the only perſon that equalled him: James Cour 
had three hundred factors in Italy and the Levant. 
He lent two hundred thouſand crowns to the king, 
without which this prince could never have reco= 
vered Normandy. His induſtry in time of peace 
was of more ſervice, than Dunois and the maid of 

| Orleans 


hs 
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Orleans had been in- time of war. The perſe. 
.. cuting ſo uſeful a man, is thought to be a great 
ſſtain to the memory of Charles VII. The mo- 
tive of this perſecution is not known; for who can 
tell the ſecret ſprings of the injuſtice and iniquity of 
mankind? - 
The king ordered him to be ſent to priſon, and 
the parliament tried him: all they could prove a- 


gainſt him was, that he cauſed a Chriſtian ſſave to 


be reſtored to his Turkiſh: maſter, whom this 


flave had left and betrayed ; and that he had fold 


arms to the ſultan of Egypt. For theſe two faQs; 
one of which was lawful, and the other meritori- 
ous, his eftate was confiſcated. He. found more 
virtue in his clerks, than in the courtiers who ruin- 
ed him: the former contributed to relieve him un- 


der his misfortunes. James Cœur removed to 


Cyprus, where he continued to carry on his trade, 
but never had the courage to return to his ungrate- 
ful country, though ſtrongly invited. 


However, the cloſe of this prince's reign proved 


happy enough to France, though very unhappy in 
regard to the king, whoſe latter days were embit- 
tered by the rebellions of his unnatural ſon, after- 
wards Lewis XI. | | 


CHAP. LXIX. 


thirteenth and fourteenth g@nturies. 


V inclination leads me rather to inquire into 
the ſtate of human ſociety in thoſe days, to 
diſcover the manner of living in families, and the 
cultivation of the arts; than to give a detail of bat- 
Yes and public calamities, the unhappy topic of 


hiſtorians, 


3 
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hiſtorians, and the common place of human 
iniquity. | 43 

Towards the end of the thirteenth century, and 
in the beginning of the fourteenth, the Ttalians, 
notwithſtanding their domeftic diſſenſions, began 
to ſhake off that barbarous ruſt, with which Europe 
had been covered ſince the decline of the Roman 
empire. The neceſſary arts ſtill ſubſiſted: artifi- 
cers and merchants whoſe obſcurity preſerves them 
from the ambition and fury of the great, may be 

compared to ants which ſilently make their neſts, . 
while eagles and vultures tear one another to pieces. 
Even thoſe rude ages produced ſome uſeful in- 

ventions, the effect of that mechanic genius witk 

which nature endows particular men independently 

of philoſophy. For inſtance, that excellent ſecret of 
aſſiſting the enfeebled ſight of old people by means 
of ſpectacles, was found out by Alexander Spina, 
towards the end of the thirteenth century. The 
invention of wind- mills is about the fame date: La 
Flamma, who lived in the fourteenth century, is 
the firſt who makes mention of them. But the 
uſe of them was known long before to the Greeks 
and the Arabs; and they are alſo mentioned by the 
Arabian poets of the ſeventh century. The earth- - 
en-ware invented at Faenza, was uſed inſtead of 
porcelane. Glaſs windows had been diſcovered a a 
long time before ; but they were very ſcarce, and - 
conſidered as an article of luxury. This art was 
introduced into England by the French, towards 
the year 1180, where it was looked upon as a high 
degree of magnificence. | 

The Venetians were the only people in the thir- 
teenth century, that had the ſeeret of making look 
ing glaſſes of cryſtal. There were ſome clocks in 
Italy; and that of Bologna was particularly famous. 
The more uſeful wonder of the 80 was en- 
tirely owing to chance; but mankind had not ſaga- 
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city enough at that time to make a proper uſe of 
this invention. Paper made of rags was invented 
towards the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
Cortuſius *, an hiſtorian- of Padua, takes notice of 
one Pax, who erected the firſt manufacture in that 

city upwards of a hundred years before the inventi- 

on of printing. Thus it is that the uſeful arts 


were gradually eſtabliſhed, and moſt of tbem 

by obſcure perſons. | . 
The other parts of Europe were far from having 

ſuch cities as Venice, Genoa, Bologna, Sienna, 


Piſa and Florence. In the towns of France, Ger- 


many, and England, they had ſcarcely any other 
than thatched houſes. Fhe ſame may be ſaid of 


the poorer towns in Italy, ſuch as Alexandria“ 


della paglia, Nice della paglia, &c. 


Though they had ſuch large tracts of land over- 


run with woods, yet they had not as yet learnt to 


guard againſt the cold by the means of chimneys, 


an invention ſo ufeful, as well as ornamental to our 
modern apartments. The cuſtom was for the 
whole family to ſit in the middle of a ſmoaky hall, 


round a large ſtove, the tunnel of which paſſed 


through the ceiling. | 
In the fourteeenth century La Flamma, accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of injudieious authors, complains 


o that 


* His name was Girolamo Corti; he wrote the 
hiſtory of Padua, which was begun by a couſin of his. 
They both lived in the fourteenth century. See Scar- 
deoni's hiſtory of Padua. 

F Paglia in Italian ſignifies ſtraw. This city is in 
the dukedom of Milan; it was built about the year 1158 
by the partizans of Alexander III, from whom it took 
its name. Some ſay that the emperor wanted to have 
it called Cæſarea; but the inhabitants inſiſting on the 
name of Alexandria; the emperor, out of deriſion, cal- 


Rd it Alexandria della paglia, becauſe its buildings were 


of ſtraw and wood, covered over with mud. 
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that frugality and ſimplicity had. given way to lux- 


ury. He regrets the times of Frederic Barbaroſſa, 


and of Frederic II, when in Milan, the capital of 


Lombardy, they eat fleſh meat but three times a 


week, Wine was very ſcarce: they had no noti- 
on of wax candles, and even thoſe of tallow were 
deemed luxury. He ſays, that the better ſort of 
inhabitants made uſe of ſplinters inſtead of candles. - 
They had hot meat but three times a week, and 
wore woollen ſhirts: the moſt conſiderable citizens 
gave their daughters not above one hundred livres 


for their portion. But things, continues he, are 
altered; now we wear linen; the women dreſs in 
ſilk gowns, ſome of which are embroidered with 


gold and ſilver: they have two thouſand livres for 


their fortunes; their ears are likewiſe adorned with 


gold pendants. And yet this luxury, of which 
he ſo greatly complains, falls ſhort of what in our 
days is reckoned among the neceſſaries of the rich 
and induſtrious. b 

Table linen was very ſcarce in England, and wine 
was ſold only by apothecaries as a cordial. The 
houſes of private people were all of wood in Paris 
as well as in London. It was reckoned a kind of 
luxury to ride in a two-wheeled cart through the ill 
paved dirty ſtreets of Paris, a luxury which was 


forbidden the wives of citizens by Philip the Fair. 


The following regulation under Charles VI is well 
known, nemo audeat dare preter duo fercula cum: 
potagio; let no one preſume to treat with more than 
a ſoop and two diſhes. | | 
And yet among the feudal lords and the princi- 
pal prelates, all the magnificence prevailed which 
the times would permit. This was the natural 
conſequence of large poſſeſſions : but the ufe of 


plate was ſtill unknown to moſt cities. Muſſus, a 


Lombard writer of the fourteenth century, looks 


upon 
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upon ſilver knives and forks, as alſo on ſilver ing 
ſpoons, and cups, as a great piece of luxury. exal 
He ſays, that a man, who has nine or ten in the 


family, with two horſes to maintain, is obliged to 
ſpend annually three hundred florins; Which in our 
days is about three thouſand livres. 
* Money was therefore exceeding ſcarce in many 
parts of Italy, and much more ſo in France in the 
the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. 
The Florentines and the Lombards, who were the 
only people that carried on any trade in France 4 
and in England, together - with the Jews their 
brokers, uſually extorted twenty. per cent. for in- 


tereſt, Great uſury is the infallible ſign of public Wt 
verty. | | of t 
Charles V, king of France, had hoarded ſome per 
treaſure by his long ceconomy, by the prudent ad- -— 
miniſtration of the crown lands, at that time the ſev 
principal branch of the royal revenue, and by the tal: 
impoſts deviſed under Philip of Valois, which, ror 
though inconſiderable, raiſed great complaints a- nol 
mong an impoveriſhed people. His prime miniſ- | the 
ter, the cardinal de la Grange, had but too greatly diſt 
enriched himſelf at the public expence. All thoſe hat 
. treaſures however were ſquandered away in other abl 
countries. The cardinal carried his to Avignon; has 
the duke of Anjou waſted that of his brother king of 
Charles V, in his unfortunate expedition into Italy; WA 
while France continued in a miſerable condition, Pre 
till towards the latter end of the reign of Charles Tt 
VII. N Ne 
It was far otherwiſe with the great trading cities _ 


im Italy; there the inhabitants lived with conveni- 
ency, and in opulence, and enjoyed the ſweets of 
life. At length, wealth. and liberty excited the ge- 
nius, and courage of the nation. 5 
The Italian language was not yet formed at the 
time of Frederick II. This we find by the follow- 
* CE ing 
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ns verſes of that great emperor, which are the laſt 
example of the romance language free from: 
the Teutonic aſperity. ; 
Plas me el cavalier Frances 

E la donna Catalana 

E L' ovrar Genoes 

E la danza Treviſana 

E lou cantar Provenzales- 

Las man e cara d' Angles. 


E lou donzel de Tofcana.. 


| This is a more precious monument than one 
would imagine, and much ſuperior to all thoſe ruins 


10 
of the middle age, ſo greedily inquired after by 

e perſons of more curioſity than judgment. It plain-- 

| ly ſhews that nature is invariably the ſame in the 
e ſeveral nations mentioned by Frederick. The Ca- 
talan women are ſtill, as they were in that empe- 


ror's time, the handſomeſt in Spain. The French 
nobility, have yet the ſame martial air, which was: 
then in ſuch great eſteem. The. Engliſh are ſtill 
diſtinguiſhed for regular features, and handſome : 
hands. The damſels of "Tuſcany are more agree- 
able than thoſe of other. countries. The Genoeſe 

have (till preſerved their induſtry ; and the natives 
of Provence their taſte for poetry and ſinging. It: - 
was in Provence and Languedoc that the firſt im- 
provements were made in the Romance language. = 
The inhabitants of Provence taught the Italians. . l 


Nothing is ſo well known to-. the. curious in thele - 
matters, as the following Verſes upon the Vaudos, . 
in the year 1100s | 


Que non volia maudir ne jura, ne mentir, 
Moccir, ne avoutrar, ne prenre de altrut, ., 


4 Ne uf 
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Ne SF avengear deli ſus enemi, 
Taz difon qu'es Vaudes & las feſon morir *. 


/ 


This quotation hath likewiſe its uſe, inaſmuch 
as it is a proof that all reformers have ever affected 


a ſeverity of manners. 


This jargon has unfortunately continued in the 


ſame ſtate it was then in Provence and Lan- 


guedoc, while the Italian language, under pe- 
trarch's direction, attained that force and elegance 


which, far from declining fince, has received great 


unprovements. 'The Italian aſſumed its preſent 
form towards the end of the thirteenth century, at 


the time of the'good king Roger, father of the un- 


fortunate Joan. Already had Dante the Floren- 
tine illuſtrated the Tuſcan language with that 
whimſical poem entitled Comedia, a work famous 
for natural beauties, and in many parts far ſuperi- 
or to the corrupt taſte of that age, being written 
with as much purity as if the author had been co- 
temporary with Arioſto and Taſſo. It is not at all 
ſurpriſing, that Dante, being one of the chiefs of 
the Gibelline faction, and having been perſecuted 
by Boniface VIII and Charles of Valois, ſhould, in 
the courſe of that poem, have vented his com- 
plaints about the quarrels betwixt the prieſthood - 
and the empire, I ſhall take the liberty to inſert 


here a paſſage of this poet concerning thoſe diffen- 
ſions. Theſe monuments of the human mind are 
a kind of refreſhment, after a long perufal of the 


calamities with which the world has been afflicted 


Soleva Roma, che'l buon mondo feo, 
Duo ſeli aver, che Puna e Paltra ſpada 
Facen vedere, e del mondo, e di Deo. 


* Whoever refuſes to curſe, to fevear, to bye, to hill, to 
commit adultery, to fleal, to be revenged of his enemy; they 


L'un 


fay he is a Vaudois, and put him to death. 
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L'un Paltro ha ſpento, ed 2. giunta Ia ſpada 
Col paſturale, el "uno 2 Paltro inſieme, 


/ Per viva forza mal convien che vada: 
uch Perroche giunti, Pun Paltro non teme. 
ted Se non mi credi, pon mante alla ſpiga 

Ch*ognt erba fs conoſce per lo ſems. 

the Dante del Purgatorio, Cant. 16. - 
an- _ 5 
de- To Dante ſucceeded Petrarch who was born in 
ce 1304 at Arezzo, a city celebrated alſo for giving 
eat birth to Guido Aretinus ®. Under Petrarch the Ita- 
nt lian tongue received a further-degree of purity, 
at with all the ſoftneſs of which it is ſuſceptible. In 
m- theſe two poets, but eſpecially. in Petrarch, we. 
n- meet with a great number of paſſages that reſemble 
at thoſe fine antiques, which have-the beauty of an- 
us tiquity, together with the freſhneſs of modern 
ri- times. You will excuſe me, if to give you a ſpe- 
en W cimen of his manner of writing, I take the liberty - 
o- to inſert the beginning of his beautiful ode to the 
il fountain of Vaucluſe ; an ode which may indeed 
of be called irregular, and which he compoſed in 
d blank verſe, without confining himſelf to rhime, 
Mn though it is more eſteemed than. any of his compo- - 
4 ſitions in that kind. | 
d 8 8 . 
t Cybiare 
— | 
* Guido was a Benedictine monk, and lived in the 
- eleventh century. He invented fix muſical notes, ut, 
F re, mi, fa, (ol, la, and wrote two books of mufic; which 


he dedicated to his abbot Theobald. 

+ Yaucluſe, ſo called guafi wallis clauſa, is a fountain 
that riſes in the midſt of a valley in the county of Ve- 
naiſſin in Provence. It throws out ſuch 'a vaſt quantity 
2 of water, that very near its ſource it forms a river anci- 
ently called Sulga, and now Sorgues, for which reaſon 
1 Petrarch ſtiles it the queen of fountains. It is famous 

for having been the ordinary reſidence of that celebrated 
5 poet in the beginning of the fourteenth centur 7. 
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Chiare, freſche, e dolci acque, 
Ove le belle membra | 
Poſe colei, che folaa me par donna; 
Gentil ramo, ove piacque | 
(Con ſoſpir mi'rremembra) 
A let, de fare al bel ſianro colonna ;; 
Herba, e fior, che la gonna 
"Leggiadra ricoverſe 
Con Pangelico ſeno; 
Aer ſacro ſerens, 
Ov? amor co begli occhi il cor maperſe ;- 
Date udientia inſieme 
A te dolenti mie parole eſtreme. 


Theſe poems called Canzoni, are eſteemed hx: 
principal performances. His other works did him 
leſs honour ;.he rendered the fountain of Vaucluſe, 
Laura, and his own name, immortal. Were it not 


For his paſſion for that lady he would have been 


celebrated. The above ſpecimen: muſt ſhew the 
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immenſe: diſtance there was at that time between 


the Italians and all other nations. Lchoſe rather 
to give you even a ſuperficial idea of Petrarch's ge- 
mus, and of the elegant ſoftneſs which conſtitutes 
his character, than to repeat what ſo many others 
have ſaid concerning the honours that were offered 
him at Paris, as well as thoſe which he received at 
Rome, together with his triumphant proceſſion to 


the capitol in 1341; a moſt remarkable homage 


which the amazed cotemporaries paid to ſo great a 
genius, unrivalled indeed at that time, but after- 
wards ſurpaſſed by Arioſto and Taſſo. But I muſt 
not omit mentioning, that his family had been ex- 
iled from Tuſcany and ſtripped of their eſtate, 
during the broils of the Guelfs and Gibelljaes ; and 
that the Florentines ſent Boccace to him, to beg 


he. would honour his country with his preſe 


nce. 


and 
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and accept of the reſtitution of his eſtate, Never 
did Greece, even in its moſt glorious days, ſhew-- 


more regard and eſteem for men of abilities. 
It was this Boccace that aſcertained the Tuſcan 
language; he is ſtill the chief model in proſe with 


regard both to exactneſs and purity of ſtyle, as well 


as to the natural manner of writing a narrative. 


After the language had been perfected by theſe two | 


writers, it received no further change ; while the 
other nations in Europe, not even excepting the 
Greeks, have altered their idiom. | 
There was a ſucceſſion of Italian poets, whoſe 
writings have all been handed down to poſterity. 
For Pulci “ wrote after Petrarch; and Bojardo , 
count of Scandiano, ſucceeded Pulci; but Arioſto 


ſurpaſſed them both in fertility of imagination. Let 


us not forget that Petrarch and Boceace had cele- 
rated the praiſes of the unfortunate Joan of Naples, 
whoſe mind was ſo far improved as to be ſenſible of 
their merit, and who was even one of their diſciples. 


At that time ſhe was intirely devoted to the polite 


arts, the charms of which obliterated the remem- 
brance of the criminal days of her former marriage. 
The change of manners ariſing from the culture of 


her mind, ought to have averted the cataſtrophe - 
with which ſhe concluded her reign, wick 


Luigi Pulci, an Italian poet, was a native of Flo- 


rence, and died about the year 1486. He wrote a 


poem intitled Morgant Maggiore, full of the wild extra- 
vagances of chivalry. Beſides, he pays very little re- 
gard to decency, and confounds the ſerious and the jo- 
coſe together. See Rapin reflexions ſur la poetigue du 

+ Fejardo was born at Reggio, in the dutchy of Mo- 
dena, and flouriſhed in the beginning of the fixteenth 
century. Among other pieces he wrote a poem on 755 
amours of Rolando and Angelica, of which there are ſeve- 
ral editions. 8 S SIS: 
7 | The 
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| The polite arts, which all go hand in hand, and Iten 
generally decay ande riſe together, were emerging many. 
now in Italy from barbariſm. Cimabue , with. den in 
out any aſſiſtance, was, in great meaſure, a new by, in 
inventor of painting, in the thirteenth century. but at 
\Giotto + drew ſome pictures which to this day are ful po 
beheld with pleaſure. 'Therejs ſtill. extant that cele- ro his 
brated piece of his, which has been ſet in Mofaic, and civil v 
-repreſents the prince. of the Apoſtles walking upon it is a 
the water: it is to be ſeen over the great gate of ready 
St. Peter's church at Rome. Brunelleſchi began for th 
co reform the Gothic architecture. Guido of A- about 
rezzo, long before that time, viz. towards the end Th 
of the eleventh century, had invented the modern light, 
notes of muſick, and ſpread this art by rendering count 
it more eaſy. the tv 
For all theſe fine inventions we are indebted to of ge 
the Tuſcans only, who by mere ſtrength of geni- gon; 
us revived thoſe arts, before the little remains of taſte 
Greek learning, together with that language, re- durin 
moved from Conſtantinople into Italy, after the Jaſt f 
conqueſt of the Ottomans. Florence was at that the ſ. 
time a ſecond Athens; and it is remarkable, that tard ( 
among the orators who were deputed by moſt of and 
the cities of Italy to harangue Boniface VIII, upon ſon, 
His exaltation to the holy ſee, eighteen of them from 
were natives of this city. By this it appears, that Pc 
it 1s not to the refugees of Conſtantinople we are in- And 
diebted for the reſtoration of letters: thoſe men were Perf 
capable of teaching the Italians nothing more than Tur 
the Greek tongue. = 
- F who 
“ C:mabue was a native of Florenee, and flouriſhed gene 
in the thirteenth century. He died towards the year any 
130o, at the age of ſeventy. | the 
+ Grotto was a pupil of Cimabue, and flouriſhed in the th 
Fourteenth century. He-was born at a village in The 
the neighbourhood of Plorence ; and died at the laſt Fog: 


mentioned city in 1336. 7 
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It may appear ſomewhat extraordinary, that fo 
many great genuiſes, ſhould have ſtarted up of a ſud- 
gen in Italy, without protection, or any model to go 
by, in the midſt of diſſenſions and domeſtic broils: 
but among the Romans Lucretius wrote his beauti- 
ful poem on nature, Virgil his Bucolics, and Cice- 
ro his philoſophical works amidſt the confuſion of 
civil wars. When once a language is aſcertained, 
it is a kind of inſtrument which eminent artiſts find 
ready to their hands, and which they make uſe of 


for their purpoſes, without troubling their heads a- 


about who governs, or who diſturbs the earth. 
Though Tuſcany alone received thoſe rays of 
light, yet there were men of ſome abilities in other 
countries. St. Bernard and Abelard in France, in 
the twelfth century, might be looked upon as men 
of genius; but their language was a barbarous jar- 
gon; and they paid tribute in Latin to the corrupt 
taſte of the times. The Latin hymns in rhime, 
during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, are the 
Jaſt ſtroke of barbariſm. Not ſo did Horace fing 
the ſecular games. Scholaſtic theology, the baſ- 


tard daughter of Ariſtotle's philoſophy, ill tranſlated 


and miſunderſtood, did more real prejudice to rea- 
ſon, and to uſeful ſtudies, than ever they received 
from the Huns and Vandals. _ | 
Polite literature was not extinct in the Eaſt. 
And ſince the poetical compoſitions of Sady the 
Perſian are ſtill repeated daily by the Perſians, 
Turks, and Arabs, they muſt ſurely have ſome 
merit, He was cotemporary with Petrarch, to 
whom he is equal in reputation. True it is that 
generally ſpeaking the eaſtern nations have ſeldom 
any ſhare of good taſte. Their writings are like 
the bombaſt titles of their ſovereigns, in which 
there is frequent mention of the ſun and moon. 
The ſpirit of ſlavery ſeems naturally fond of high 
ſounding words; whereas that of liberty is nervous 5 
ä an 
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and real greatneſs aſſumes the ſtile of ſimplicity, 
The Orientals have no delicacy, becauſe the wo- 
men do not mix in company with the men. They 
have neither order nor method; the reaſon is, they 


let their imaginations rove amid the ſolitary re- 
treats, where they ſpend great part of their days; 


now the imagination is naturally ſubject to irregu- 


lar flights. They have been ever ſtrangers to real 


eloquence, fuch as that of Demoſthenes and Cice- 
ro. Who have they to perſuade in thoſe eaſtern 


climes? None but ſlaves. And yet they have ſome 
beautiful ſtrokes here and there; their words are 


pictureſque; and though their figures are often- 


times high ſwelling and incoherent, ſtill they have 


a kind of ſublimity. Perhaps you will be pleaſed 
to ſee the following tranſlation of a paſſage of Sady, 
which reſembles ſome of the ſublime ſtrokes of the 
Hebrew prophets: it 1s a deſcription of the 
grandeur of the Deity; a common place indeed, 
but which will ſerve as a ſpecimen of the Perſian 


gentus. 


He knows diſtinctly that which ne'er exiſted : 


His ear is fill'd with ſounds that ne'er were heard: 


Tho” prince, he wants no cringe nor bended knee; 
Tho? judge, he needs no written rule nor law. 
The pencil of his ſure eternal preſcience 


- Portrayed our features in our mother's womb. 


From eaſt to weſt he drives the rapid ſun, | 
And ſcatters rubies mid the rugged mountains. 
He takes two drops of water: this forms man, 
That the tranſlucent pearl in the deep. 

At his command exiſtence roſe from nothing. 
He ſpeaks : and lo the univerſe recoils 

Into the immenſity of ſpace and void. 

He ſpeaks : and lo the univerſe returns 

From nothing's dark abyſs to bright exiſtence. 


It 


ſcholaſtic theology, and witcheraft, _ 
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If the belles lettres were thus cultivated on the 
banks of the Euphrates and the 'Tigris, it is a proof 


that the other arts, which contribute to the amuſe- 


ments of life, were not neglected. Superfluities 
are not thought of, till neceſſaries are firſt acquired: 
But thoſe neceſſaries were wanting almoſt all over 
Europe. For what did the inhabitants of Germa- 
ny, F rance, England, Spain, and of the northern 
parts of Lombardy, know at this time? Nothing 
but the barbarous'cuſtoms of fiefs, alike uncertain 


= - 


and tumultous; nothing but duels, tournaments, 


 & 
7 
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In many churches they ſtill celebrated the feſti. 
val of the aſs, as well as that of the fools, They 
uſed to lead an aſs to the altar, and chant out an 


anthem, Amen, Amen, Ame ; eb, eb, eh, Mr. Aſs; 


eb, eb, eb, Mr. Aſs. There were idiots, who 


walked at the head of all their proceſſions, with a 


plaited gown, a little bell, and a fool's bauble; a 
cuſtom which is ſtill preſerved in Flanders and in 
Germany. The whole literature of our northern 
nations conſiſted of the farces of the fooliſh mother, 
and the prince of fools, in the vulgar tongue. 

They talked of nothing but of revelations, ex- 


orciſms, and inchantments. The wife of Philip 
III. was accuſed of adultery; and the king ſent to 

conſult a nun, in order to know whether the queen 
was guilty or not. The children of Philip the Fair 
entered into an aſſociation in writing, whereby 
they promiſed mutyally to aſſiſt each. other againſt 
all perſons that would attempt to deſtroy them by 


art magic. By adecree of parliament” a witch was 


condemned to the flames, who, in conjunction 
with the devil, had forged a deed in favour of Ro- 
bert of Artois: The illneſs of Charles VI. was at- 


tributed to witchcraft, and they ſent for a ſorcerer 


to cure him. In England the ducheſs of Glouceſter 


was condemned to do public penance in St. Paul's 
JJ church; 
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church *; and her pretended accomplice, a peereſ 
of the realm, was burnt alive as a forcereſs. 


When ſuch ſcenes as theſe, the horrid fruits of 


credulity, happened to the firſt perſonages in Eu- 


rope, it is eaſy to imagine what the private people 


muſt have been expoſed to. But this was the leaſt 
of their misfortunes. 

_ Germany, France, Spain, and indeed all but 
the great trading cities of Italy, had hardly any ſort 
of civil government. The walled towns of Ger- 


many and France were. plundered during the civil 


wars ; and the Greek empire was over-run by the 
Turks. Spain was ſtill divided between the Chriſ- 
tians and the Arabian Mahometans ; and each par- 
ty was frequently rent by inteſtine wars. In fine, 
under Philip of Valois, Edward III, Lewis of Ba- 
varia, and Clement VI, a general peſtilence deſ- 
troyed thoſe who had eſcaped the ſword and fa- 
—_— 
Juſt before this fourteenth century we have 
ſeen how the cruſades diſpeopled and impoveriſhed 
Europe. Aſcending from thoſe cruſades to the 
times which ſucceeded the death of Charlemaign, 
we find the ſame ſcenes of miſery, and greater bar- 
bariſm. The compariſon between thoſe. ages and 
ours, ought to make us ſenſible of our happineſs, 
Notwithſtanding that almoſt invincible 1 
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* che was ſentenced to do public penance on three ſe- 


veral days by walking barefooted and bareheaded, with. 


a wax taper in her hand, through the Streets of London, 
to St. Paul's church, and then to be impriſoned for life. 
Voltaire is miſtaken in ſaying that her accomplice was 


- a peereſs, her name was Margery Gurdemain, of Eye; 


f - the had been counted a witch, and was burnt in Smich- 
- field Oct. 27, 1441. See Tindal annot. on Rapin. 

The public penance above deſcribed is much the ſame 
as the amende honorable of the French, which is menti- 


oned in the 4th volume of this work. 
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of human nature to prefer the paſt to preſent 


times. f 3 - 2 : : | 
Yet we are not to imagine, that the inundation 


of barbariſm was general ; there were men of e- 


minent virtue in all ſtations, on the throne, and in 


the cloiſter, among the laity as well as the clergy. 
But neither a S. Lewis, nor a S. Ferdinand, were 
able to heal the wounds that had disfigured hu- 
manity. The long quarrel between the emperors 
and the popes, the obſtinate ſtruggle which Rome 
made for her liberty, both againſt the German 
Cæſars and the Roman pontifs, the frequent 
ſchiſms, and at length the great ſchiſm of the weſt, 
prevented the popes, who were elected in times 
of confuſion, from practiſing ſuch virtues as more 
peaceable times would have inſpired. Might not 
the general corruption of morals reach even them ? 
The character of men depends on the age they live 
in; ſew, very few, ever riſe above the manners of 
the times. Neither the flagitious crimes into 
which ſeveral popes were hurried, nor their ſcan- 
dalous lives, though countenanced by general ex- 


ample, can be buried in oblivion, Of what uſe 


then is the deſcription of their vices, and of their 
diſaſters ? To ſhew the happineſs of Rome, ſince 
it has been the ſeat of order and tranquillity, What 
greater benefit can we receive from the many vi- 
ciſſitudes of this general hiſtory, than to convince 
us that every nation has been unhappy, till the 
laws and the legiſlative power have been properly 
ſettled ? | 

As a few monarchs and pontifs, worthy of bet- 


ter times, could not put a ſtop to ſuch a number 


of diſorders; ſo a few men of underſtanding, who 
were born in northern climates, could not diſpel the 
darkneſs that overſpread their country, or introduce 


a taſte of learning among the inhabitants. 
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In'vain did king Charles V. endeavour to en. 
courage abilities, by making a colleQion of nine 
hundred volumes a century Þefore the Vatican li. 
brary was founded by Nicholas V. The ſoil was 
not prepared to bear thoſe exotic plants. Col. 
lections have been made of the wretched compoſi- 
tions of that time; which may be compared to 
raiſing a heap of ſtones out of old ruins, at the 
ſame time that you are ſurrounded with palaces. 
He was obliged to ſend to Piſa for an aſtrologer: 
and Catharine, the daughter of that aſtrologer, 
who wrote in French, pretends that Charles ſaid, 
fo long as learning ſball be bonoured in France, this 
kingdom will continue to flouriſh, But learning 
they had none at that time; much leſs had they 
any taſte: the French poſſeſſed only the advan- 
tage of making a better appearance than other 
Nations. | 
When Charles of Valois, brother of Philip the 
Fair, went to Italy, the Lombards, and even the 
Tuſcans, aped the French faſhions. Thoſe fa- 
ſhions were extravagantly whimſical ;- ſuch as a 
boddice laced behind, like womens ſtays in our, 
time: large hanging ſleeves, and a great capuche 
or cowl, the point of which hung down to the 
ound, Yet the French gentlemen behaved with 
an air in this maſquerade, and juſtified the ſaying 
of Frederick II, Plaz me el cavalier Francez. It 
would have been better had they been acquainted 
with the military diſcipline ; France would not 
have been then a prey to foreigners under Philip 
of Valois, John, and Charles VI. But how came 
the Engliſh to be better troops ? Perhaps it was 
. becauſe, as they fought at ſome diſtance from 
home, they were more ſenſible of the neceſſity of 
diſcipline ; or rather, becauſe the courage of that 
nation is cooler, and more the reſult of reflexion. » 
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Infranchiſements, privileges of cities, eſtates general. 


N the mean time from ſuch a multitude of diſ- 
1 aſters aroſe the ineſtimable bleſſing of liberty, to 
whoſe kind influence the imperial cities, and ſo ma- 
ny other towns owe their preſent flouriſhing condi- 
tion. | | 2 | 
You have already obſerved, that at the begin- 

ning of the feudal anarchy, almoſt all the towns 
were peopled rather with bondmen than with ci- 
tizens, as we have ſtill an inſtance in Poland, 
where there are only three or four cities that can 
poſſeſs any lands, and where the inhabitants are 


the property of their lord, who has over them the 


power of life and death. It was formerly the 


| ſame in Germany and in France.. The emperors 


began with infranchiſing ſeveral towns : and theſe 
ſo early as the thirteenth century united for their 
common defence againſt the lords ef the caſtles 


Who ſubſiſted by plunder. 


In France Lewis the Fat followed this example 
on his own demeſnes, in order to weaken the lords 
who waged war againſt him. The ſmall towns 


- purchaſed their liberty afterwards of the lords them- 


ſelves, who wanted money to maintain the honour 
of chivalry in the holy land. 

In fine, in 1167. pope Alexander III. declared, 
in the name of a council, that all Chriſtians ought 
to be exempt from ſervitude, This law alone ſhould 
render his memory dear to all nations; as the ef- 
forts he made in ſupport of the liberty of Italy, 


+ ought to render his name precious to the Ita- 


lians. | 
It is in virtue of this law that Lewis X. declared 


"© long time after in his charters, that all the bond- 


18 2 men 
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men ſtill remaining in France, ought to be ſet free: 
becauſe, ſaid he, it is the kingdom of the Franks, 
He made them indeed pay for this liberty ; but 
could they purchaſe it too dear? = ICs 
Yet the people recovered only by degrees, and 
with great difficulty, their natural right. Lewis 
X. could not oblige the lords his vaſſals to do for 
the ſubjects of their demeſnes what he had done for 
his. The huibandmen, and even the burghers 
themſelves, for a long time continued in a ſtate of 
villenage, as they do ſtill in ſeveral provinces, It 
was not till the reign of Charles VII. that ſervitude 
was entirely aboliſhed in France by the weakening 
of the lords. Even the Engliſh themſelves contri- 
buted greatly to this revolution, by bringing with 
them that ſweet bleſſing liberty, the characteriſtic 
of their nation. : 
Before the reign of Lewis X. our kings enno- 
bled ſome citizens. Lewis the Bold, ſon of St. 
Lewis,” ennobled Raoul, who was called Raoul the 
Goldſmith : Not that he was a goldſmith, for the 
ennobling of ſuch an artzan would have been ridi- 
culous; but becauſe he kept the king's money. For 
theſe depoſitaries were called goldſmiths, a name 
which they ſtill bear in London, where many of 
the ancient words and cuſtoms of France are {till 
preſerved. | . 
The communities of towns had begun under 
Philip the Fair in 1301, to be admitted to the 
eſtates general, which at that time were ſubſtituted 
to the antient parliaments of the nation, compoſed 
before of lords and prelates. The third eſtate 
gave their vote under the name of requeſt; and 
this requeſt they preſented on their knees. The 
cuſtom has ſtill obtained that the deputies of the 
third eſtate ſhould be upon their knees when they 


ſpeak to the king, as the gentlemen of the long 


robe at the beds of juſtice. 'Theſe firſt general 


eſtates, 
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eſtates, or aſſemblies, were held, in order to op- 
poſe the pretenſions of pope Boniface VIII. We 
muſt confeſs, that the condition of humanity was 
very wretched, when there were only two orders in 
the kingdom, one compoſed of the lords or fiefs, 
who did not conſtitute, the five thouſandth part of 
the nation; and the other of the clergy, who were 
ſtill leſs numerous, and who, by their ſacred inſti- 
tution-are deſigned for a ſuperior miniſtry, quite 
foreign to temporal affairs. The body of the na- 
tion had hitherto paſſed for nothing. This is one 
of the real cauſes which kept the kingdom df 


France in a languiſhing condition,. by . checking 


induſtry. If in Holland and England the legiſla- 
ture had conſiſted only of the lords roiritial and 
temporal, theſe people would never have been 
able, in the war of 170r, to hold the balance of 
Europe. | 

Therefore Phillip the Fair, who is charged with | 
want of probity in the article of coin, with perſe- 
cuting the templars, and with perhaps too violent 
an animoſity againſt pope Bonitace VIII, and his 


memory, did a great ſervice to the nation by ſum- 


moning the third __ to the en Wr of 


France. 


About this time the houſe of commons ; began to 
eſtabliſh itſelf in England, having greatly increaſed 
its weight ſo early as the year 1300. Thus in al- 
moſt every part of Europe the chaos of go- 
vernment was reduced to ſome order, by thoſe ve- 


ry calamities which had been the effect of the feudal 
laws. But though the people reſumed their liberty 
and their natural rights, yet it was a * time be- 


fore they could ſhake off that barbariſm, which 
they had derived from a long ſtate of ſervitude. It 
is true they acquired their liberty, and began to be 
conſidered as men; but they were not as yet more 
inn nor more re induſtrious, The bloody wars 

* of 
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of Edward III. and Henry V. flung the people of 


France into a worſe condition than that of © ro 
nor did they begin to breathe till the latter end of 


Charles VIIth's reign. The people were not leſs 


unhappy in 1 ng after the reign of Henry V. 
In Gann 

reigns of Wenceſlaus and Sigiſmond, becauſe 
the imperial cities had already acquired a conſide- 
rable degree of power. 
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CHAP. LXXI. 
Of taxes and coins. 


TE only thing done by the third eſtate in the 


zach aſſembly of the;kingdom, under Phi- 


15 0 lip of Valois in 1345, was to contribute to the eſ- 


tabliſhment of the firſt impoſt of the royal aid, and 
of the exciſe upon ſalt. It is certain however, 
that if the eſtates had been aſſembled more often 
in France, they would have acquired more au- 
thority ; for under the government of this very 
Philip of Valois, who was become odious by the 
Jobakng of the coin, and contemptible through 
his misfortunes, the eſtates themſelves appointed 


cCommiſſaries of the three orders in 1356, to col- 


left the money which they had granted the king. 
"Thoſe who give what they pleaſe, and as they 
Pleaſe, do in ſome meaſure partake of the ſu- 
preme authority. This is the reaſon that the 
kings of France never ſummoned theſe aſſem- 
blies, except when they could not do without 
them. Thus through want of praQtice in exa- 
mining the wants, the reſources, and the ſtrength 
4 the nation, the eſtates * never had that 

1 
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eir fate was not ſo hard in the 
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ſteady ſpirit, nor that knowledge of buſineſs, for 
' which all regular bodies are diſtinguiſhed. As 
they were ſummoned- but ſeldom, and at great 
intervals of time, they were obliged to inform 
themſelves of the laws and cuſtoms, inſtead of 
making them; in ſhort, they were ſurprized and 
loſt in uncertainties. 'The parliament of England 
aſſumed greater privileges, by eſtabliſhing and 
ſupporting its right of repreſenting the body of 
the nation. And here eſpecially the difference of 
the two people lies: they both ſet out with the 
ſame principle; yet their government, which at 
that time was quite alike, is now intirely different. 
The eſtates of Arragon, and of Hungary, as well 
as the diets of Germany, had ſtill greater privi- 
leges. 17 | 8 

The eſtates general of France, or rather that 
part of France, which fought under king Charles 
VII, againſt the uſurper Henry V, generouſly 
laid a general land-tax in 1426, in the very 
heighth of the war, at the time of ſcarcity, when 
they were even afraid of leaving their lands uncul- 
tivated. This impoſt has been continued ever ſince: 
Before that time the kings lived on their demeſnes, 
but Charles VII, had ſcarce any left; and had 
it not been for the brave warriors who ſacrificed 
themſelves for him and for their country, and like- 
wiſe for the conſtable de Richemont, who had a 
great aſcendant over him, but at the ſame time- - 
ſerved him at his own expence, he muſt have been 
undone. ' © 

Soon after, the huſbandmen, who before that 
time had paid the land-tax to their lords, in qua- 
lity of bond-men, paid this tribute to the king in 
quality of ſubjects. Not but the kings of France 
had alfo levied a land-tax, even before St. Lewis, 
within the diſtricts of the royal patrimony. Every 


one knows the tax of bread and wine, which at 
14 e 
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firſt was paid in kind, and afterwards in money. 
The French word taille ſignifying a tax, is derived 

from the cuſtom which the collectors had of mark. 


ing on a little tally, what the perſons liable to con- 
tributions had given: nothing was more rare in 


thoſe days, than for the common people to write. 
Even the very cuſtoms of cities were not written; 


and it was this ſame Charles VII, that ordered 
them to be reduced to writing in 1454, when he 
had reſtored thatforder and tranquillity, of which 
his kingdom had been ſo long deprived, and when 


fuch a ſeries of misfortunes had given birth to a 


new form of government. 
Here I am taking rather a general ſurvey of the 
fate of mankind, than of the revolutions of thrones, 


Hiſtory ſhould pay more attention than it does to 


_ the human race : here it is that each writer ought 
to ſay homò ſum ; but inſtead of that, moſt hiſtori- 
ans have employed their pens in the deſcriptions of 
| battles. | 

The affair of the mint was a point which till 
diſturbed moſt kingdoms in Europe, as well as the 
peace and proſperity of private families. Each 
lord ſtruck his own coin, and altered the ſtandard 
and weight at will, doing a laſting prejudice to 
Himſelf for a tranſitory advantage. The crowned 


heads indeed had been obliged, by the neceſlity of 


the times, to ſet this fatal example. I have alrea- 


dy obſerved, that the gold of one part of Europe, 


and eſpecially of France, had been conſumed in 
| Aſia, and in Africa, by the misfortunes of the cru- 
fades. They were therefore obliged, as new wants 
inceſſantly preſſed them, to increafe the numerical 
value of money. At the time of Charles V, atter 
he had reconquered his. kingdom, the livre was 
worth ſeven numerical livres; under Charlemaign it 


had the real weight of a livre, or a pound. There- 


fore the livre under Charles V. was, in reality, 7 
5 a the 
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the ſeventh part of the ancient livre. Conſequent- 
ly a family, whoſe whole ſubſiſtence | conſiſted. in 
an ancient ſervice, in an infeoffment, or in a. 
duty payable in er. was become ſeven times 
the poorer. * 

We may judge by an example Rill more re ſtriking, 
of the ſmall quantity. of ſpecie that circulated in 
France. This very Charles V. decreed, that the 
king's younger children ſhould have an appennage 
of twelve thouſand livres a year: theſe twelve thou- 
ſand livres are not worth more than a hundred and 
fourſcore thouſand livres preſent money. What a 
ſmall proviſion for a king's ſon! However, there 
was the ſame ſcarcity of ſpecie in Germany: in 


pain, and in England. 


Edward III. was the firſt that ſtruck gold coin : 
and it may be remembered, that the Romans had 
none till ſix hundred and fifty years after the foun- 
dation of their city. ” 

The whole revenue of Henry V, king of * 
land, was but ſixty-thouſand pounds ſterling, and 
yet with this weak ſupply he attempted the conqueſt 
of France. After the battle of Agincourt he was 
obliged to return to London, in order to botrow. 
money, and to pledge his jewels to renew the war. 
In fine he xd rhe his conqueſts rather by the ſword 


than by 


In 77 they had no money but of copper and 
iron. Nor in Denmark had they any ſilver, but 
what had been brought into that country in very. 
ſmall quantities by the trade of Lubeck. | 

In this general ſcarcity of ſilver, which France 


experienced after the cruſades, king Philip the Fair 


not only raiſed the fictitious and ideal value of ſpe- 
cle ; but he ordered ſome to be coined that 4h 
too much Aa. In ſhort it was counterfeit coin, 
and the diſtur ances which this operation occaſi- 


oned, did not render the nation more happy. 


Philip 
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Philip of Valois went farther than Phitip the Fair J 
he made the officers of the mint ſwear by the evan- 


geliſts, that they would keep the ſecret. In his 


ordinance he enjoins them to deceive the merchants, 


in ſuch a manner, that they may not perceive there has 
been any alteration in the weight. But how could he 


flatter himſelf that this fraud ſhould remain undiſ- 
covered? And what ſad times muſt thoſe have 
been, when they were obliged to have recourſe 
to ſuch artifices ! What ſad times, when all the 
feudal lords ſince the reign of St. Lewis did the ve- 
ry thing for which Philip the Fair, and Philip of 
Valois, are ſo greatly condemned ? In France thoſe 
lords ſold their right of coinage to the ſoverign : in 
Germany they have all preſerved it ; from whence 
very great abuſes, though not ſo genera], nor ſo 
pernicious, fo frequently ariſe. 


— 


| CHAP. LXXII. 
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THOUGH Philip the Fair did ſo much miſ- 
1 chief by debaſing the ſterling coin of St. 
Lewis, yet we have ſeen that he did a vaſt deal of 
good in ſummoning the burghers, who in effect are 
the body of the nation, to the general aſſemblies. 
Another great piece of ſervice he did the people, 
was the inſtituting a ſupreme court of judicature, 
which reſides at Paris under the name of parlia- 
ment. | | | $958 
The ſeveral writings concerning the origin and 
nature of the parliament of Paris, afford us but a 
very imperfect light, becauſe all tranſitions from 
ancient to new uſages are inſenſible. Some will 
have it, that the chambers of inqueſts and requeſts 


exactly repreſent the ancient conquerors of Gaul: 


others 
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others pretend, that the parliament has no other 


right to adminiſter juſtice, but becauſe the ancient 
eers were the judges of the nation, and the par- 
Fament is called the court of peers. | 
This however is certain, that there was a great 
alteration made in France under Philip the Fair, in 


the beginning of the fourteenth century; which is, 


that the great feudal and ariſtocratical government 
was inſenſibly demoliſhed in the king of France's 
demeſnes ; that Philip the Fair inſtituted almoſt at 
the ſame time the parliaments of Paris, Toulouſe, 
Normandy, and the general ſeſſions of Troye, for 
the adminiſtering of juſtice ; that the parhament 
of Paris was the moſt conſiderable, becauſe of the 
extent of its juriſdiction ; that the ſame Philip the 
Fair fixed it at Paris, and that Philip the Long ren- 
dered it perpetual. This court became the depo- 
ſitary, and the interpreter of the ancient and new 
laws, the guardian of the rights of the crown, and 
the oracle of the nation. | 

The king's council, the eſtates general, and the 
parliament, were three very different things. 


The eſtates general were really the ancient parlia- 


ment of the whole nation, to which were added 
the deputies of the commons. The king's coun- 


cil, was compoſed of ſuch great officers as he 


thought proper to admit, and eſpecially of the 


| peers of the realm, who were all princes of the 


blood: the court of judicature, known by the 
name of parliament, and eſtabliſhed at Paris, was 
at firſt compoſed of biſhops and knights, aſſiſted 
by clerks, either eccleſiaſtics or laymen, well ver- 
ſed in judicial proceedings. | 
The peers muſt certainly have had a right of 
ſitting in this court, ſince they were originally the 
judges of the nation. But even if they had had no 
ſuch right, this would not have hindered the parlia= 


ment from being a ſupreme court of judicature; 
juſt 
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juſt as in Germany, the imperial chamber is a ſu., 
preme court, though neither the ele ctors, nor the 


other princes of the empire, ever ſit there; and 


as the council of Caſtile is a ſupreme court, chou gh 
the grandees of Spain have no ſeats in that af: 
ſembly. 

The parliament was not the ſame as the old field 
meetings in March and May, whoſe name it re- 


tained. The peers had indeed the right of ſitting 


in this court; but theſe peers were not ſuch as 


they are now in England, the only nobles of the 


kingdom. They were princes who held of the 


crown; and when new peers were created, the 
king durſt not but chuſe them from among the 
| princes. When Champagne ceaſed to be a peer- 
age, in conſequence of Philip the Fair's having 
acquired it by marriage, he erected Britany and 
Artois into peerages. Doubtleſs the ſovereigns of 
thoſe countries did not judge caules in the parlia- 
ment of Paris; but a great many biſhops did. In 
the beginning this new parliament met four times 
a year; the members were often changed, and the 


king paid for each of their ſeſſions out of his ex- 


chequer. 

Theſe parliaments were called {rata courts ; 
the preſident had the title of ſovereign of the bo- 
dy, which ſignified no more than the head ; as ap- 
pears by theſe expreſs words in the ordinance of 
Philip the Fair; that no maſter ſhall abſent himſelf 

rom the chamber, without leave of the ſovereign. I 
ſhould alſo obſerve, that in the beginning no one 
was allowed to plead by proxy, they” were obliged 


to come and make their appearance themſelves in. 


court, . unleſs they had a particular diſpenſation 
from the king. - | 
If the biſhops had preſerved their right of aſſiſt⸗ 
ing at the ſeſſions of parliament, it would have 
been a perpetual aſſembly of the eſtates oy” 4 
ut 
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But they were excluded from thence under Philip 
the Long in 1320. In the beginning they preſided 
in parliament, and took place of the chancellor. 
The firſt layman who preſided in this court by the 
king's order, in 1320, was a count of Boulogne. 
The gentlemen of the law took only the title of 
counſellors, till towards the year 1350. In proceſs 
of time the lawyers becoming preſidents, wore the 
mantle of ceremony belonging to the knights. 
They had the privileges of noblemen, and were 
oftentimes called &nights of the lau. But the an- 
cient noble families who had acquired their titles 
by arms, ever ſhewed a contempt for this peace- 
ful nobility. - In fact, we ſee that the deſcendants 
of the gentlemen of the long robe are not as yet 
admitted into the chapters of Germany: But it is 
a prejudice of ancient barbariſm, thus to degrade 
the nobleſt function of humanity, that of adminiſ- 
tering juſtice. | | | 
It was m this perpetual parliament eſtabliſhed at 
Paris in the palace of St. Lewis, that Charles the 
VIth held that famous bed of juſtice the 23d of 
December 1420, in the preſence of Henry V, 
king of England; and it was there he nominated 
his beloved ſon Henry beir regent of the kingdom. 
It was there the king's ſon was called only Charles 
the pretended daupbin, and that all the accomplices 
of the murder of John the Fearleſs, duke of Bur- 
gundy, were declared guilty of high treaſon, and 
excluded from the right of ſucceſſion. This was 
5 reality condemning the dauphin, without naming 
im. | | 
Further, it is aſſerted, that the regiſters of the 
parliament in the year 1420 take notice, that the 
dauphin (afterwards Charles VII) had been pre- 
viouſly ſummoned three times by ſound of trum- 
pet in the month of January, and that for default 


of appearing he was outlawed : from which Joey 
| | | ays 
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ſays this regiſter, be appealed to God, and to bis word. 
If this regiſter be true, there muſt have been very 
near a whole year's interval between the outla 

and the bed of juſtice, which confirmed this fatal 
decree. But it is not at all aſtoniſhing that ſuch a 
ſentence paſſed. Philip duke of Burgundy, ſon of 
the murdered duke, was all powerful in Paris ; the 
dauphin's mother had conceived an implacable a- 


verſion to her ſon ; the king bereft of his under. 


ſtanding was in the hands of foreigners ; and to 
conclude the whole, the dauphin had puniſhed one 
crime dy the perpetration of another ſtill more hor- 
rid, having cauſed his relation John duke of Bur- 
gundy to be murdered in his own preſence, after 
drawing him into a ſnare upon the faith of the 


molt ſolemn oaths. We muſt likewiſe conſider the 


ſpirit of the times. This very] Henry V, king of 
England, and regent of France, was impriſoned, 
when only prince of Wales, by order of one of 
the judges, for giving him a box on the ear as he 
ſat upon the bench, | 
The ſame century produced another inſtance 
of extreme ſeverity of juſtice. A ban ® of Croa- 
tia dared to condemn Elizabeth regent of Hungary 
to be drowned, for being guilty of the murder of 
king Charles of Durazzo ; and the ſentence was 
accordingly executed. 
The judgment of the parliament againſt the 
dauphin was of another kind; for it was dictated 
by ſuperior force. They took no cognizance of 
John duke of Burgundy when he aſſaſſinated the 
duke of Orleans, and yet they proceeded againſt 
the dauphin, in order to puniſh the murder of an 
aſſaſſin. 


A ban ſignifies a kind of chief juſtice, and general- | 


imo of the army. 
| In 
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In reading the lamentable hiſtory of thoſe days, 
we ought to remember, that after the famous 
treaty of Troye, which transferred the crown of 
France to Henry V, king of England, there were 
two parliaments at the ſame time, as there were 
two at the time of the league, about three hun- 
dred years afterwards ; but every thing was double 
in the confuſion that happened under Charles VI. 
There were two kings, two queens, two parlia- 
ments, two univerſities of Paris, and each party 

had its marſhals, and its great marſhals, and its 
great , , , LL EEC TEL ETD 1 
I ſhall obſerve likewiſe, that in thoſe days when 
a peer of the realm was to be tried, the king was 
obliged to preſide in court. In conſequence of 


$ this cuſtom - Charles VII, the laſt year of his life, 
of ſat at the head of the judges, who condemned the 
, duke of Alengon; a cuſtom which ſince then has 1 
f appeared inconſiſtent with juſtice, and unworthy of | 
e royal majeſty; becauſe the preſence of the ſove- 


reign ſeems to conſtrain the judges and to become 
a circumſtance prejudicial, when it ſhould natural- 
ly be favourable to the criminal. | 
In fine, [ſhall obſerve, that for the trial of a 
peer 1t was neceſſary to ſummon the peers, who 
were his natural judges. Charles VII added the 
great officers of the crown in the affair of the 
duke of Alengon ; nay, he did more, he admitted 
the treaſurers of France with the lay deputies of 
the parliament. Thus every thing changes; ſo 
that the hiſtory of the cuſtoms, laws, and privi- 
leges, in a great many countries, and eſpecially in 
France, is only a moveable picture. | 
It is therefore an idle notion, and an ungrateful 
taſk, to think of reducing every thing to the an- 
cient uſages, and to want to fix that wheel which 
time revolves with irreſiſtible motion. To what 
ra muſt we have recourſe ? To that when the 
word 
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| word parliament ſignified an aſſembly of free 


captains, who met in the open fields on the 


firſt of March, to regulate the diſtribution of the 
ſpoils? Or to that when all the biſhops had a right 


of ſitting in a court of judicature,' alfo called par- 


hament ? Or to the time when the barons kept 
the commons in a ſtate of ſlavery ? To what age, 
to what laws muſt we aſcend, what cuſtom muſt 
we abide by? A modern Roman might with as 
much reaſon inſiſt upon the pope's | re-eſtabliſhing 
the conſals, the tribunes, the ſenate, the comitia, 
and the intire form of the ancient republic; or a 
modern Athenian might as well deſire the ſultan to 
reſtore the ancient Areopagus , and the aſſem- 
blies of the people. 55 


CHAP. LXXIII. 


Of the council of | Baſil held at the time of 


Charles Vl. 


FIYQUNCILS are, in regard to popes,” the 

ſame as eſtates general in reſpect to kings: but 
things that bear the greateſt reſemblance: have ſtill 
ſome difference. In limited monarchies, even 


where there is the greateſt mixture of a republican 


„The court of judgment at Athens, eſtabliſhed on 


a hill of that name, in the year of the world 2545, and 


before Chriſt 1490, in the reign of Cecrops. It is ſaid 
that Mars was the firſt accuſed in this court by Neptune, 
for killing his ſon Halirrothius. Mars was acquitted, and 
ever aſter the hill bore the name of Areopagus, from 
ral ye, lignifying a village or place, and Aęus, the 
name the Greeks gave to this Deity. Here it was that 
St. Paul preached to the Athenians. See Plut. Pauſ. 

St. Auſtin. de civ. Dei. ky ne en 


ſpirit, 
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ſpirit, the eſtates never fancied themſelves above 


their kings, though, they have often depoſed them 
under particular emergencies, or during inteſtine 
troubles. The electors, who depoſed the emperor 
Wenceſlaus, never 1magined themſelves ſuperior to 
a reigning emperor... The cortes or eſtates of Ar- 
ragon uſed to tell the king whom they elected, 


nos que valemos tanto como vos, e que podemos mas 


que vos; we who are as good as you, and who can do 
more than you : but after his coronation they ceaſed 
to expreſs themſelves in this kind of ſtyle; they no 


longer called themſelves the ſuperiors of a perſon 
whom they had made their maſter. 


But it is not the ſame thing with an aſſembly of 
biſhops of ſo many independent churches, as with 
the body of a monarchical ſtate. This body has a 


| ſovereign ; whereas the ſeveral churches have on- 


ly a farſt metropolitan. Matters of religion, doc- 
trine, and diſcipline, cannot be ſubmitted to the 
deciſion of a ſingle man in contempt of the whole 
world. Councils are therefore ſuperior to popes 
in the ſame .ſenſe as the opinion of a thouſand 
perſons ought to prevail over that of one. - The 
queſtion is to know, whether they have a right to 
depoſe him, as the diets of Poland, and the elec- 
tors of the German empire have a right to depoſe 


their ſovereign. | 


This is one of thoſe queſtions which force alone 


is able to decide: If, on the one hand, a ſimple 


provincial council may depoſe a biſhop, ſurely an 
aſſembly of the whole chriſtian world may degrade 
the biſhop of Rome. But, on the other hand, 
this biſhop is a ſovereign,” an authority which he 
has not derived from any council : how then can a 
council deprive. him of it, eſpecially when his ſub- 
jets are ſatisfied” with his adminiſtration ? In vain 
would all the biſhops of the univerſe depoſe an 


eccleſiaſtic eleQor, with whom the empire and his 


electo- 
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eleQorate were ſatisfied ; he would till continue 
an elector, with the ſame right as a king excom- 
municated by the whole church, but maſter at 
home, would continue to be a ſovereign. - . 

I ybe council of Conſtance depoſed the ſovereign 
of Rome, becauſe the Romans were neither will- 
ing nor able to oppoſe it. The council of Baſil, 

by attempting, ten years afterwards,” to follow 
this example, ſhewed the world how eaſily we may 
be deceived by precedents, how great a difference 
there is in affairs which appear to be of the ſame 


nature, and how what is great and bold at one time, | 


may be trifling and raſh at another. | 


The council of Baſil was only a prolongation of 


ſeveral others which had been ſummoned by pope 
Martin V, ſometimes at Pavia, and ſometimes at 
Sienna: but as ſoon as pope Eugene IV, was eleQ- 
ed in 1431, the fathers began with declaring, that 
the pope had neither a right to diſſolve, nor even 
to transfer their aſſembly, and that he himſelf was 
ſubject to their juriſdiction. Upon this declaration 
pope Eugene iſſued out a bull diſſolving the coun- 
cil, The fathers, by this precipitate ſtep, ſhewed 


more zeal than prudence ; and their zeal might 


have beer. attended with fatal conſequences. Si- 


giſmond, who till fat on the imperial throne, had 


not Eugene's perſon in his power, as he had had 
John the XXIII; fo that he was obliged to behave 
with great circumſpection as well towards the 
pe as towards the council. This ſcandalous af- 
air was a long time confined to negotiations; and 
both eaſt and weſt were engaged in the cauſe. 
The Greek empire was no longer able to maintain 
itſelf againſt the Turks, but by the aſſiſtance of 
the Latin princes ; and, in order to obtain a weak 
and very uncertain ſupply, the eaſtern church muſt 
ſubmit to that of Rome. The Greeks were very 
far from being inclined to this ſubmiſſion ; 125 as 
ge: Ss elr 
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their danger approached, they rather grew more 
ſtubborn. But the emperor John Paleologus, 
whom the danger threatened more nearly, reſolved 
politically to comply with what his whole clergy 
had refuſed through obſtinacy. He was ready to 


agree to every thing, provided they would aſſiſt 


him : he addreſſed himſelf at the ſame time to 
the pope, and to the council, and they both con- 
tended who ſhould have the honour of convert- 


ing the Greeks. He ſent ambaſſadors to Baſil, 


where the pope had a few of his party, who were: 
more artful than the reſt of the fathers. The 
council had decreed to ſend ſome money to the em- 
peror, and galleys to eſcort him to Italy; and that 


afterwards he ſhould be received at Baſil. The 


pope's emiſſaries made a ſurreptitious decree, by 


which it was ordained, in the name of the coun- 


cil itſelf, that the emperor ſhould be received at 
Florence, whither the pope had transferred the aſ- 
ſembly ; they likewiſe broke the lock of the box 
where the council kept the ſeals; and thus they 


ſigned, in the name of the fathers, the very con- 


trary of what had been voted by that body, This 
Italian artifice ſucceeded, and it then appeared that 


the pope muſt, in every reſpect, have the advan- 


age ˙ | 
The fathers at Baſil had no chief, like thoſe at 


the council of Conſtance, that was able to keep 


them united, and to cruſh the pope... They had na 
ſettled plan; they even behaved with ſo little pru- 
dence, that in a certain writing which they deli- 
vered to the Greek ambaſſadors, it was mentioned, 
that after deſtroying the hereſy of the Huſſites, 


they would extirpate the errors of the Greek 


church. The pope acted with greater cunning z 
he. ſpoke to the Gr 

and brotherly love, and avoided all harſh expreſ- 
ſions. He was a man. of abilities, of which he 


had 
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had ſhewn ſignal proofs, by appeaſing the com- 
motions at Rome, and by attaining to his pre- 
ſent degree of power, in ſpite of ſuch ſtrong oppo- 
fition : in ſhort, his gallies were ready before thoſe 
of the council. | T7 
The emperor having his expences defrayed by 
the pope, embarks with his patriarch and a few 
ſele& biſhops, who were ready to abjure the opi- 
nions of the Greek church to ſave their country. 
The pope received them at Ferrara, where the 
emperor and the biſhops, notwithſtanding their 
real ſubmiſſion, preſerved the appearance of the 
majeſty of the empire, and of the dignity of the 
Greek church. None of them kiſſed the pope's 
toe; but after ſome conteſts about the word „lie- 
we, which Rome had long ſince inſerted in the 
ymbol, and alſo about unleavened bread, and pur- 
gatory, they reconciled themſelves in every re- 
ſpect to the Roman church. 

Eugene removed his council from Ferrara to 
Florence, where the deputies of the Greek church 
embraced the opinion of purgatory. Here it was 
decided, that the Holy Gboſt proceeds from the Father 
and the Son by the production of inſpiration ; that 
the Father communicates every thing ta the Son ex- 
cepting his paternity; and that the Son has had a 

roduttive virtue from all eternity. | 
At length the Greek emperor, with his patri- 
arch, and almoſt all his prelates, ſubſcribed at 
Florence to the point ſo long conteſted of the ſu- 
premacy of Rome. | 

This union of the Latins and the Greeks was 
indeed but of a ſnort duration, for the whole Greek 
church diſowned it: however, the pope's victory 
was not the leſs glorious; and never pontif ſeem- 
ed to enjoy a more ſplendid triumph. 5 1 
- At the very time that he was rendering this 
fervice to the Latins, and that he extinguiſhed, 
? : n . AS 


was in ſome meaſure, acknowledging the pope as 
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28 much as in him lay, the ſchiſm between 


the eaſtern and weſtern churches, the coun- 1439. 
cil of Baſil depoſed him from the pontifi:! 
cate, declaring him guilty of rebellion, ſimony, ſchiſm, 
hereſy, and pergury. _ ' 1 
It we conſider the council by this decree, we 
ſhall find them to be an aſſembly of factious pre- 
lates; but if we view them by the rules of diſci- 
line which they eſtabliſhed, they will appear to 
be men of .conſummate wiſdom. This is becauſe 
paſſion had. no ſhare in theſe regulations, whereas 
they were ſwayed by it intirely in the degrading of 
pope Eugene. The moſt auguſt body, when un- 
der the influence of faction, commit more miſ- 


takes than a ſingle perſon. In France the council 


of Charles VII embraced thoſe prudent regulations, 
and rejected the decree which had been dictated by 
the ſpirit of party. P 

It was thele regulations which long contributed to 
render the pragmatic ſanction ſo dear to the French 
nation, That which had been promulged by St. 
Lewis, could ſcarce be ſaid to ſubſiſt; and the cuſ- 


toms which had beenin vain inſiſted upon by France, 


were aboliſhed by the artifices of the court of 
Rome. By this famous pragmatic ſanction the 
cuſtoms were reſtored z the elections made by the 
clergy with the king's approbation were confirm- 
ed; the annats were declared ſimoniacal: and the 
reſerves and expectatory graces were condemned. 
But on the one hand,. men ſeldom have the cou- 
rage to exert their whole ſtrength; and on the other, 


they ſometimes exert their ſtrength too much. 


This famous law which ſecures the liberties of the 
Gallican church, permits appeals to be made to 
the pope in, the laſt reſort, and that he ſhould dele- 
gate judges. in all eccleſiaſtic cauſes, which might 
be ſo eaſily determined by national biſhops. This 


maſter : 


received in the reign of Charles VII. 
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time that the pragmatic 


maſter: and at the 
ſanction left him poſſeſſed of the firſt of all rights, 


they forbid him to create more than four and 


twenty cardinals, with as little reaſon as the 
would have to fix the number of the dukes and 
peers in France, or of the grandees in Spain. 
EThus mankind are made up of contradiction. 
It was likewiſe the diſcipline eſtabliſhed by this 
council that produced the Germanic concordate: 
but the pragmatic ſanction has been aboliſhed in 
France, whereas the Germanic concordate is (till 
in force. All the uſages of Germany have been 
preſerved, ſuch as the election of prelates, the in- 
veſtiture of princes, the privileges of cities, the 
rights, the ranks and order o r hard- 
Y any thing has changed. On the contrary, in 
rance we fee not the leaſt remains of the cuſtoms 
After the council of Baſil had vainly depoſed a 
very prudent pope, whoſe authority all Europe 
continued to acknowledge, they ſet up, as every 
body knows, a mere phantom m his room, a duke 
of Savoy, named Amadens VIII ; who from be- 
ing the firſt duke of his family, was now .become 


an hermit at Ripaglia. Poggio does not think 


his devotion was real ; this however is certain, that 


he could not withſtand the ambition of being pope. 
He was declared ſupreme pontif, though a layman : 


and that which had cauſed ſuch a violent ſchiſm 
and ſuch wars at the time of Urban VI.” was now 
attended with no other effect than with eccleſiaſti- 
cal quarrels, bulls, cenſures, reciprocal excom- 
munications, and contumelious expreſſions. For if 
the council on the one hand called Eugene à /imoni/?, 


. 


an beretic, a perjurer; on the other Eugene's ſecre- 
tary treated the fathers as fools, made, and bar- 
barians; and to Amadeus they gave the name of 
Cerberus, and of Antichrift. - In ſhort, under pope 
_ Y | Nicholas 
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Nicholas V, the council inſenſibly dwindled away 
of itſelf; and this duke of Savoy, hermit and pope, . 


" contented himſelf with a cardinal's hat, whereby 


the church was reſtored to. her uſual. 3 
tranquillity. 733 | 449 
This council ſhews how greatly things are ſub- 
ject to change, according to the difference of times, 
The fathers at the council of Conſtance condemn- 


ed John Huſs and Jerome of Prague to the flames, 


notwithſtanding the ſolemn proteſtation of theſe _ 


men, that they did not follow the dogmas of Wick- - 


liff, and notwithſtanding the clear explication 
they gave of their faith concerning the real preſence, 
perſiſting only in Wickliff's ſentiments in regard to 
the hierarchy and diſcipline of the church. | 

At the time of the council of Baſil the Huſſites 


went much farther than their two founders. Pro- 


copius that famous captain, companion and ſucceſ- 
ſor of John Ziſka, came and diſputed in the coun- 
cil at the head of two hundred gentlemen. of his 


| _ Among other things he maintained, that 


monkery was invented by the devil, Yes, ſaid he, I 
will prove it. Is it not true that Jeſus Chriſt did 
not inſtitute this kind of life? we do not deny it, 
anſwered cardinal Julian: well, ſaid Procopius, it 
is therefore plain that it was invented by the devil. 
A reaſoning worthy of a Bohemian captain of thoſe 
days. Eneas Sylvius ®, who was witneſs of the 

0 | ſcene, 


* ZEneas Sylvias Piccolomini was born at Corfini, a 
village in the territory of Sienna in 1405. He applied 


| himſelf early to literature, and appeared with diſtinction 


when he was only 26 years old at the council of Baſil, in 
defence of which he wrote ſeveral pieces againſt pope 
Lagene IV. He was employed in different negotiations 
and promoted to the biſhopric of Trieſte, afterwards to 


that of Sienna, and at length made cardinal by Calixtus 


III in 1456. Upon the death of that Eneas 
Vor. it. | K ** Svlvius 


— 


| Huſs and Jerome of Prague had been anſwered by 


the Greek emperors debaſed themſelves : they 


AI the ſame time that the cruſades diſpeopled 
_ -ental empire to ſuch a degree, that the Greeks, * 


to the Greeks in 1261; that Michael Paleologus 
dethroned his pupil John Laſcaris. We muſt 
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ſoene, ſays, that they. anſwered Procopius only with 
a loud fit of laughter: but the I 


2 ſentence of death. 
During this council we have ſeen how greatly 


muſt ſurely have been upon the brink of ruin, 
when they cringed for ſuch feeble ſuccours to 
Rome, and made a ſacrifice of their religion. In 
fact they fell ſome years afterwards a victim to the 
Turks, who became maſters of Conſtantinople, 
We ſhall now ſee the cauſes and conſequences of 
this revolution. : 


CH AP. LXXIV. 
Of the decline of the Greek empire. 


the weſt, the breach was made by which the 
Turks at length entered Conſtantinople ; for the l 
uſurpation of the cruſaders had weakened the ori- the 


upon recovering it out of their hands, found it dif- 
membered and impoveriſhed. 
We ſhould recollect that this empire returned 


reſcued it from the Latin uſurpers, and afterwards 


I | nea 
Sylvius was elected in his ſtead 27 Aug. 1458, when he Ciſ 
took the name of Pius II. He publiſhed .in 1460 the On 
bull Execrabi/is againſt appeals to future councils ; and trat 
another in 1463, wherein he retracts all he had written ſeve 
in favour of the council of Baſil. He died at Ancona No! 
In 1464, and his works were publiſhed at Helmſtad, in 2 
N t 
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alſo recal to mind, that at this very time Charles 
of Anjou, brother of St. Lewis, invaded Naples 
and Sicily, and that had it not been for the Sicilian 
veſpers, he would have conteſted with the tyrant 
Paleologus, the ſavereignty of Conſtantinople, a 
city fated to be a prey to uſurpers. 
This Michael Paleologus acted his part very art - 
fully with the popes, in order to divert the ſtorm: 
he flattered them with the ſubmiſſion of the Greek 
church; but his mean politics could not prevail 
over the ſpirit of party, nor over the ſuperſtition by 
which his country was governed. By this kind of 
temporizing, he rendered himſelf ſo odious that 
his own ſon Andronicus, unhappily a zealous ſchiſ- 
matic, either durſt not, or would not 
get him the honours of a Chriſtian 1283, 
burial, 


And yet thoſe unhappy Greeks, thus preſſed on 


every ſide, both by the Turks and by the Latins, 


were diſputing all this time about the transfigura- 
tion of Jeſus Chriſt. One half of the empire pre- 
tended that the light of Tabor * was eternal, and 
the other that God had produced it merely on ac- 
count of the transfiguration. In the mean time 
the Turks were acquiring ſtrength in Aſia Minor, 
and Thrace was ſoon over-run by their arms, 
Ottoman, from whom all the emperors of that 
name are deſcended, had fixed-the ſeat of his em- 
pire at Byrſa in Bithynia. His fon Orcan advanced 


1 Tabor, a famous mountain of Galilee, in Paleſtine, 


near the great plain of Eſdalon, and the torrent of 


Ciſon, within fix miles of Nazareth, towards the eaſt. 
On this mountain Chriſt was long ſuppoſed to have 
3 himſelf in the preſence of his diſciples; yet 
ſeveral moderns are — that this was not the place. 
None of the ancient fathers, in treating of the transſigu - 
ration, mention mount Tabor: nor is it mentioned by 
the Evangeliſts. See * 
= to 
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to the borders of the Propontis. The emperor - - 
John Cantacuzenus was glad to give this prince his 
daughter in marriage: and the nuptials were celec 
brated at Scutari, oppoſite to Conſtantinople, Soon 
after, another competitor ſet up for the imperial 
diadeni; when the emperor finding himſelf una- 
ble to maintain his authority, retired to a monaſte. 
ry. Such a circumſtance as an emperor's being 
father-in-law to the Turkiſh ſultan, and after. 
wards turning monk, ſeemed to forebode the down- 
fall of the empire. The Turks, who at this time 
had no ſhipping, wanted to croſs over into Europe, 
To ſo low an ebb was the empire reduced, that 
the Genoeſe by paying a ſmall acknowledgment, 
were in poſſeſſion of Galata ; this place is looked 
upon as the ſuburb of Conſtantinople, from whence 
it is parted by a canal which forms the port. It is 
ſaid that fultan Amurath, ſon of Orcan, engaged 
the Geneoſe to tranſport his troops to the other ſide 
of the ſtrait; the contract was ſigned ; and the 
Genoeſe are ſuppoſed for ſome thouſand beſants of 
gold to have betrayed Europe. Others pretend 
that the Turks made uſe of Greek veſſels. Be 
that as it may, Amurath paſſed the ſtrait and ad- 
Vanced as far as Adrianople, where the 
1357. Turks made a ſettlement, and from thence 

_ threatened all Chriſtendom. The empe- 

. ror John Paleologus repairs in all haſte to Rome to 
kiſs the feet of pope Urban V; he acknowledges 
his ſupremacy, and humbles himſelf in order to 
obtain ſome aſſiſtance, by the pope's mediation : 

but the ſituation of their own affairs, and the un- 

| happy example of the paſt cruſades, hindered the 
European princes from thinking of any ſuch expe- 
dition. In fine, after having in vain endeavour- 

ed to move the pope, he went back and cringed 
to Amurath, with whom he concluded a treaty, 
not as one crowned head with another, but. - a 

| * Ave 
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fave with his maſter. He ſexved at the ſame time 
8 à lieutenant and as an hoſtage to the Turkiſh 


conqueror; and after Amurath and Paleo- 


logus had each put out the eyes of their 1374. 


their eldeſt ſons, of whom they were equal- 
ly jealous, Paleologus gave his ſecond ſon to the 
ſultan. This fon, whoſe name was Manuel, ſerved 
under Amurath againſt the Chriſtians. The Ja- 
nizaries had been already inſtituted ; but from A- 
murath they received that diſcipline which ſubſiſts 
to this very day. n 1. 
This prince was aſſaſſinated in the midſt of his 

victories, and his ſon Bajazet Ilderim, or Bajazet 
the thunderbolt, ſucceeded him. The Greek em- 
perors were then at the very loweſt ebb of igno- 
miny and debaſement. Andronicus, the unfortunate 
ſon of John Paleologus, who had his eyes plucked 
out by his own father, fled to Bajazet, and implo- 
red his protection againſt his father and his brother 
Manuel. Bajazet gave him four thouſand horſe; 
and the Genoeſe, who were ſtill maſters of Galata, 


aſſiſted him with men and money. With theſe, 


ſuccours Andronicus made himſelf maſter of Con- 
ſtantinople, where he put his father under cloſe 

confinement. 1 
At the end of two years, the father reſumed the 
purple, and cauſed a citadel to be built near Ga- 
lata, in order to ſtop the progreſs of Bajazet, who 
already had projected the ſiege of the Imperial ci- 
ty. Bajazet ordered him to demoliſh the citadel, 
and to admit a Turkiſh cadi into the town, to de- 
cide the cauſes of the Turkiſh merchants ſettled in 
that capital. The emperor obeyed; and Bajazet 
leaving Conſtantinople behind him, as a prey 
which he might at any time ſeize, advances to- 
wards the heart of Hungary. There he defeats, 
as I have already mentioned, the Chriſtian army, 
and among the reſt - thoſe brave Frenchmen who. 
EL RE. _ 
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were under the command of Sigiſmond emperor of 
the Weſt. Before the battle the French flew their 
'Turkiſh priſoners ; ſo that it is not to be wondered 


that Bajazet after his victory maſſacred the French 


in his turn, who had ſet him this cruel example. 
He ordered only five and twenty knights to be 
ſaved, among whom was the brother of Philip 
the Good, duke of Burgundy, to whom he ſaid 
upon receiving his ranſom: I might oblige thee to 
wear never to take up arms any more againſt ne, 
but I deſpiſe thy oaths and thy arms. FO 


After this defeat, Manuel, who was now em- 


peror of the city of Conſtantinople, had recourſe 
to the European princes like his father. He came 
to France to ſue for ſuccour ; but he never could 
have choſen a leſs favourable time, Charles VI. 
being ſeized with a frenzy, and his country a ſcene 
of deſolation. This Greek emperor ſtaid two years 
in France, while the capital of the Chriſtians was 
blocked up by the Turks. At length they laid 
ſiege to it in form, and the loſs of this Aale 
metropolis ſeemed inevitable, when it was pre- 
ſerved for a while by one of thoſe great revolu- 
tions which change the face of the earth. 

The dominion of the Mogul Tartars, whoſe 


origin we have already ſeen, extended from the 


Volga to the frontiers of China and ta the Ganges. 


Tamerlane one of thoſe Tartar princes ſaved Con- 


ſtantinople by attacking Bajazet. 


— | — — 
„ 
Of Tamerlane. 


IMO UR, whom I ſhall call Tamerlane to 
I comply with the general cuſtom, was de- 
ſcended from Jenghiz-chan by the female ſide, ac- 


cording 
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cording to the teſtimony of the belt hiſtorians. 
He was born in the year 1357 in the town of Caſh, 
ſituate in the ancient Sogdiana, where the Greeks 
formerly extended their arms under Alexander, 
and eſtabliſhed ſome colomes. This is now the 
country of the Uſbecks: it begins at the river 
Gihon or Oxus, which riſes in the little Thibet, 
about ſeven hundred leagues from the fource of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates. It is the fame Gihon 
as that mentioned in ſcripture. 82 

Upon hearing the name of the town of Caſh, 


| ſome would imagine it to be a frightful country: 


and yet it is a delightful ſpot, in the ſame climate 
as Naples and Provents.. OO 
People are apt to confider Tamerlane as a bru- 
tiſh barbarian : but it has been obſerved that there 
never was any great conqueror among princes, 


nor great fortunes among private people, without 


that kind of merit which is rewarded with ſucceſs 
That Tamerlane was in a very high degree poſſeſ- 


ſed of the merit which accompanies ambition, ap- 


pears from this, that though he was born to no 
title nor poſſeſſions, yet he ſubdued as large an ex- 
tent of country as Alexander, and almoſt as much 
as Jenghiz-chan, His firſt conqueſt was that of 
Balch, the capital of Khoraſſan, on the frontiers of 
Perſia, Then he made himſelf maſter of the pro- 
vince of Kandahor, and after reducing all the an- 
cient Perſia under his dominion, he turned back in 
order to conquer the people of Tranſoxana. 
Thence he marched to lay ſiege to Bagdad, which 
he took; and proceeding with his army into India, 
he ſubdued that nation, and entered Deli, the ca- 
pital of the empire. We find that in all times 
whoever became maſters of Perſia, have alſo 
conquered or. ravaged India. Thus Darius Ochus, 
after ſeveral others, made a conqueſt of it : Alex- 
ander, Jenghiz-chan, and Tamerlane ſoon brought 
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it under ſubjection: and in our days Shah Nadir | 


only ſhewing himſelf in that country, immediately 
gave law to the inhabitants, and returned loaded 
with immenſe treaſures, | 

After Tamerlane had made the conqueſt of In- 
dia, he marched his army back, and falling upon 
Syria, he took Damaſcus. From thence he ſud- 
denly returned to Bagdad, which had been already 
| ſubdued, but wanted now to ſhake off the yoke. 
He ſoon became maſter of it again, and delivered 
it up to the fury of the ſoldiers. On this occaſion 
It is ſaid that there periſhed near eight hundred 
thouſand inhabitants; in ſhort, the city was intire- 
Iy deſtroyed. In thoſe countries the towns were 
2 razed to the ground, and eaſily rebuilt; the 
Houſes as we have already obſerved, being made 


only of brick dried in the ſun. It was in the 


midſt of theſe victories, that the Greek emperor, 
finding no relief ſrom Chriſtians, addreſſed himſelf 
to the '' Tartar conqueror. At the ſame time five 
Mahometan princes, who had been diſpoſſeſſed by 
Bajazet of their dominions, fituated on the borders 
of the Euxine ſea, implored Tamerlane's aſſiſt- 
ance. He was prevailed upon at length by Muſ- 


ſulmen and Chriſtians to march his army into Aſia 


Minor. 
We may form a favourable idea or his charac- 

ter from this, that in the courſe of this war, he ob- 
ſerved at leaſt the Jaw of nations. He began with 
ſending ambaſſadors to Bajazet, who were ordered 
to inſiſt upon his raiſing the ſiege of Conſtantino- 


ple, and doing juſtice to the Mahometan princes 


whom he had ſtripped of their dominions. Ba- 
jazet received theſe propoſals with anger and dif- 
dain. Tamerlane declared war againſt him, and 


immediately put his troops in motion. Bajazet 


raiſed the ſiege of Conſtantinople, and between 
 *. 2 nes 
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Cæſarea and Ancyra was fought that fa- 
mous battle where the forces of the whole 1401. 
world ſeemed to have been aſſembled. 
Doubleſs Tamerlane's troops were excellent, ſince 
after the moſt obſtinate ſtruggle, they | defeated 
thoſe who had overthrown he Greeks the Hun- 
garians, the Germans, the French, and ſo many 
warlike nations. It is certain that Tamerlane, 
who had hitherto fought with the ſcimetar and 
with arrows, made uſe of artillery againſt” the 
Turks; and that it ig he who ſent ſome field pieces. 
into the Mogul's country, where they are ſtill to 
be ſeen with unknown characters engraved upon 
them. The Turks in this very engagement made 
uſe not only of cannen but of the ancient wild. 
fire: by this double advantage they would have in- 
fallibly been maſters of the field, if Tamerlane had 
had no artillery. 5 

Bajazet ſaw his eldeſt ſon Muſtapha flain by his 


— 


ſide in the engagement, and he himſelf fell into 


the hands of the enemy together with another ſon 
of his, whoſe name was Muſa or Moyſes. It is 
natural to inquire into the conſequences of this 
battle betwixt two nations who ſeemed to diſpute. 
the empire of Europe and Aſia, two conquerors: 
whoſe names are ſtill ſo famous in ſtory, a battle 
moreover which ſaved the Greeks for ia while, 
and might have helped to deſtroy the "Turkiſh 
empire. | 

Of the Perſian and Arabian authors who wrote 
the life of Tamerlane, not one takes notice of 
his ſhutting up Bajazet in an iron cage. But it is 
mentioned in the Turkiſh annals ; perhaps in or- 
der to render Tamerlane odious ; or rather becauſe 
they copied it from Greek hiſtorians. The Ara- 


dbian authors pretended that Tamerlane obliged Ba- 


jaz et's wife, half naked to wait upon him at table; 
and this is what gave birth to the vulgar error, 
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that the Turkiſh ſultans never would marry after 
ſuch an affront done to one of their wives. This 
fable is refuted by the marriage of Amurath II to 
the daughter of a deſpot of Servia, as we ſhall 
ſhew hereafter ; and by that of Mahomet II to the 
daughter of a prince of Turcomania. 

It is difficult to reconcile the iron cage, and the 


baſe affront done to Bajazet's wife, with the gene- 


roſity which the Turks attribute to Tamerlane. 
They take notice that this conqueror upon entering 
- Burſa, or Pruſa, the capital of the Turkiſh domi- 
nions in Aſia, wrote a letter to Solyman, ſon of Ba- 


Jazet, which would have done honour to Alexander. 


J am willing to forget, ſays Tamerlane, that ever 
I was the enemy of Bajazet. I ſhall aft as a father 
towards his children, provided they wait for the ef- 
fetts of my clemency. I am content with my conqueſts, 
and no favours of fickle fortune ſball tempt me. 
©  Suppoling that ſuch a letter was ever written, it 
could. be nothing but an artifice. The Turks like- 
wiſe mention, that upon Solyman's taking no no- 
tice of the letter, that ſame Muſa, ſon of Bajazet, 
was declared ſultan in Burſa by Tamerlane, who 
ſaid to him upon this occaſion ; receive the inberi- 
tance FA thy father; a generous ſoul knows how to con- 
quer kingdoms and to reflore them. 
Oriental hiſtorians, as well as ours, are apt to 
put words into the mouths of celebrated men, 
which they never ſaid. Such magnanimous be- 
haviour towards) the ſon does but ill agree 
with his barbarous treatment of the father. But 
what we may infer for certain, and indeed moſt 
deſerves our attention, is, that Tamerlane's great 
victory did not deprive the Turkiſh empire of a 
ſingle city. This Muſa, whom he made ſultan, 
and whom he protected againſt his brother Soly- 
man and Mahomet I. was unable to oppoſe them, 
notwithſtanding the protection of the W 
. | 4 here 
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at a very advanced age, after having reign- 


* 


There was a civil war for thirteen years between the 
lane made any advantage of it. Even the misfor- 


tune of this ſultan ſhews, that the Turks were al- 


together a warlike nation, who might loſe battles 
without being conquered; and that the Tartar 
finding it not ſo eaſy to extend his conqueſts, or to 
make any ſettlements, towards Aſia Minor, turned 
his arms ſomewhere elſe. _ ' | 
His pretended generoſity to the ſons of Bajazet 
was not ſurely the effect of moderation. For ſoon 
after this he ravaged Syria, which was ſtill ſubject 
to the Mamalukes of Egypt. From thence he re-- 
aſſed the Euphrates, and returned to Samarcand, 
which he looked upon as the capital of his vaſt do- 
minions. He had conquered almoſt as great an 
extent of territory as Jenghiz- chan; for if the 
latter had part of China and Corea, the former 
was poſſeſſed of Syria, and the half of Aſia Mi- 


nor, which Jenghiz-chan was never able to ſubdue: 


he was likewiſe maſter of almoſt all Indoſtan; 
whereas Jenghiz-chan had only the northern pro- - 
vinces. Scarce was he ſettled in the poſſeſſion of 
this immenſe empire, when he began to medi- 
tate the conqueſt of China, at- too advanced a 

It was at Samarcand, that in imitation: of Jeng- 
hiz-chan, he received the homage of ſeveral prin- 
ces of Aſia, and the embaſſies of many ſovereigns. 


Not only the Greek emperor Manuel ſent ambaſ- 
ſadors to him, but likewiſe Henry III, king of 


Caſtile. Here he. gave one of thoſe feaſts which 
reſemble thoſe of the firſt kings of Perſia. All the 
orders of the ſtate, and the ſeveral artificers paſſed 
in review, each with the enſigns of his profeſſions: 
He married all his grandſons and. grand. 
daughters the ſame day: at length he died 1406. 


ed 


\ 
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ed thirty fix years, more fortunate by the length of 
his days and the ſucceſs of his grand-children, than 


Alexander, to whom the eaſtern nations compare 


him; but far inferior to the Macedonian heroe, in- 


almuch as he was born among a barbarous people, 


and like Jenghiz-chan, had deſtroyed a great ma- 
ny cities without building one : whereas Alexander 
during a very ſhort reign, and in the midſt of his 
rapid conqueſts, built Alexandria and Scanderoon ; 
re-eſtabliſhed this very Samarcand, which was af. 
terwards Tamerlane's imperial reſidence; built 
cities as far as the Indies; ſettled Greek colonies 
beyond the Oxus; ſent the Babylonian obſervati- 
ons into Greece; and changed the commerce of 
Aſia, Europe, and Africa, by making Alexandria 
the general magazine. Here, I think, the charac- 
ter of Alexander is preferable to that of Tamer. 
lane, Jenghiz-chan, and to all the conquerors ever 
compared to him. SEK 
In other reſpects Tamerlane does not appear to 
me to have been of a more violent temper than 
Alexander. If I may be permitted a little to en- 
liven ſo diſmal a ſubject, and to mix the ſmall with 
the great, I will mention what has been related by 
a cotemporary Perſian of this prince. He ſays, 
that as a famous Perſian poet, named Hamedi Ker- 
mani, was bathing one day in the ſame bath with 
Tamerlane and ſeveral other courtiers, they hap- 
ned to fall upon a humorous kind of diverſion, 
which. conſiſted in ſettling the value of each of the 
company in money. I rate you, ſays the poet to 
the great ehan, at thirty aſpers. The napkin I 
wipe myſelf with, is worth that, anſwers the mo- 


narch. Ay, but replies Hamedi, I reckoned the 


napkin too. Very likely a prince who permitted 


thoſe innocent liberties, was not of a ferocious diſ- 


poſition ; but it is poſſible alſo, that he might grow 
9 . familiar 
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familiar with the little people, while he cut the 
great ones throats., 


He was neither a Muſſulman * of the ſect of 


the great Lama, but like the Chineſe he acknow- 
ledged one only God, and in this expreſſed a mark 
of great ſenſe, which even the moſt polite nations. 
ſeemed to have wanted. There were no ſuperſti- 
tious practices to be ſeen, either at his court, nor 
in his armies. He tolerated alike the Muſſulmen 
and the Lamiſts, as well as the idolaters who were 
ſpread over the Indies. He even aſſiſted, as he 


was paſſing over mount Libanus, at the religious 
ceremonies of the Maronite monks who live on 


that mountain. His only weakneſs was that of giv- 
ing credit to judicial aſtrology, a very general er- 
ror, from which we ourſelves are but lately reco- 
vered. He had no learning, but he took care to 
have his grand- children inſtructed in the ſciences. 


The famous Olougbeg who ſucceeded him in the 


dominions of Tranſoxana, founded at Samarcand 
the firſt academy of ſciences, made the meaſure- 
ment of the earth, and had a ſhare in the compoſi- 
tion of the aſtronomical tables which go by his 


name, reſembling in this reſpect Alphonſo king of 


Caſtile who flouriſned one hundred years before 
him. The grandeur of Samarcand is at preſent 
fallen, together with the ſciences; and the whole 
country now poſſeſſed by the Uſbeck Tartars is re- 
lapſed into barbariſm ; but another revolution will 
perhaps one day raiſe its head again, and reſtore it 
its former glory. „„ Pars | 

His poſterity ſtill reign in that part of India, 
called Mogulſtan, a name derived from the Mo- 


gul Tartars under Jenghiz- chan, who _ 


ſerved this conqueſt to the time of Tamerlane. 
Another branch of his family reigned in Perſia, till 
a ſucceeding dynaſty of Tartar princes of the fac- 
tion of the White Shep, took poſſeſſion of that 2 


1 
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dom in 1684. When we reflect that the Turks 
are alſo of a Tartar original, and that Attilla was 
deſcended from theſe very people, this will help to 
corroborate what has been already mentioned in 
the preſent work, that the Tartars have conquered 
almoſt the whole world. And we have ſeen the 
reaſon of this: they had nothing to loſe ; they were 
more robuſt, and more inured to hardſhip, than 
other nations. But fince the eaſtern Tartars, after 
making a ſecond conqueſt of China in the laſt cen- 
tury, have formed both China and their own coun- 
y into one government; ſince the empire of 
Ruſſia has been likewiſe enlarged and civilized ; 
and, in a word, ſince the whole earth has been 
thick ſet with ramparts lined with artillery, theſe 
great migrations are no longer to be dreaded. Po- 
lite nations are ſheltered from the irruptions of 
thoſe favages. All Tartary, except that called Chi- 
neſe, contains no more than wretched hordes or 
clans, who would be extremely fortunate in being 
conquered in their turn, were it not far preferable 
to be free than civilized. i IO EFT 
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Centinuation of the hiflory of the Turks, and of the 
| Greeks till the taking of Conſtantinople. 


Onſtantinople was for ſome time reprieved by 

Tamerlane's victory, but the ſucceſſors of 
Bajazet ſoon re-eſtabliſhed their empire. Tamer- 
lane's conqueſts were chiefly in Perſia, Syria, India, 
Armenia, and on the borders of - Ruſſia. The 
Turks recovered Afia Minor, and preferved their 
acquiſitions in Europe. At that time there muſt 
have been # greater intercourſe, and Jeſs averſion, 
than at preſent, between Mahometans and Chriſti- 
4440 ans. 
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John Paleologus made no difficulty to mar- 
9 his daughter to Orcan; and Amurath II, 
grandſon of Bajazet, and fon "df Mahomet I, did 
not ſcruple to marry the daughter of a deſpot of 
Servia named Irene. 


Amurath II was one of tfioſe Turkiſh princes | 


who contributed to the Ottoman grandeur ; but 


he was convinced of the vanity of that very gran- a 
deur which he had increaſed by his arms. His 


only aim was retirement. It muſt have been a ve- 
ry extraordinary ſpectacle to ſee a Turkiſh philoſo- 


pher abdicate the crown: this prince reſigned it 


twice, and twice he was prevailed upon by his ba« 


ſhaws and janizaries to reſume it 


John Paleologus went to Rome, and from 
thence to the council, which we mentioned to 
have been ſummoned by Eugene IV. at Florence ; 
there he diſputed about the proceſſion of the Holy 
Ghoſt, while the Venetians, already maſters of 


part of Greece, were purchafing Theſſalonica, 


and his dominions were almoſt intirely ſhared be: 
tween the Chriſtians and the Mahometans. Ammn- 
rath in the mean time took this very Theſſalonica 
juſt after it had been fold. The Venetians ima- 
gined they could ſecure this territory, and defend 


Greece by a wall eight thoufand paces in length, 


according to the ancient practice which the Ro- 
mans themſelves had obſerved in the north of 
England. This may be ſome defence againſt the 
inroads of a ſavage nation; but was of no uſe againſt 
the diſciplined: army of the Turks. They demo- 


liſhed the wall, and puſhed their conqueſts on all 
lides i into Greece, Dalmatia, and Hungary. G 


The Hungarians had lately choſen Ladiflans the 
young king of Poland for their ſovereign. The 


ſultan having carried the war on tor ſome years in 


Hungary, Thrace, and all the neighbouring coun- 
tries, with — ſucceſs, concluded the moſt ſo- 


lemn 
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lemn peace that had been ever made 1 
1444. tween the Chriſtians and the Turks. A. 


murath and Ladiflaus both ſwore to it, 


one by the Koran, and the other by the Goſpel. 
The Turk promiſed to make no further con- 
queſts; and even ſurrendered ſome of thoſe he had 
already made. At the ſame time the limits of the 
Ottoman poſſeſſions, as well as of Hungary and 
Venice, were ſettled. wet heel” | 


Cardinal Julian Ceſarini, the popeꝰs legate in 


Germany, a man famous for perſecuting the par- 


ty of John Huſs, for preſiding at the firſt ſeſſions 
of the council of Baſil, and for the cruſade which he 
preached againſt the Turks, was the perſon who 
by too blind a zeal, involved the chriſtians in ſhame 
and miſery. . 

Scarce was the peace concluded, when the cardi- 
nal was for breaking it. He flattered himſelf that 
he had enga 
neoſe to fit out a formidable fleet, and that the 
Greeks would awake from their lethargy, and 
make one deſperate puſh. The occaſion likewiſe 
was favourable, for it was juſt the very time when 
Amurath II, on the faith of the abovementioned 
treaty, had conſecrated his days to retirement, and 
reſigned the empire to his fon Mahomet, who was 
young and unexperienced. 
A pretext was wanting for the violation of this 
oath: Amurath had obſerved all the conditions 
with a ſcrupulous exactneſs, which left not the leaſt 
room for the Chriſtians to complain. The legate 
then had no other reſource than to perſuade Ladiſ- 
laus as well as the Hungarian chiefs, and the Poles, 
that their oath was not binding. Both in ſpeeches and 
in writings he aſſured them, that the peace ſworn 
upon the Goſpel was void, becauſe it had been 
made contrary to the pope's inclination. And in- 
deed Eugene IV, then the reigning pontif, had 
8 wWrote 


ged the Venetians and the Ge- Y 
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wrote to Ladiſlaus, ordering him to break a peace 
which be had no authority to make without the conſent 
of the boly ſee. * We have already ſeen that the 
maxim had been introduced, of not keeping faith 
with heretics; from whence they concluded, that 
they were not obliged to keep it with Mahome- 
tans. | 
Thus it was that old Rome violated the truce 
with Carthage in the laſt Punic war: buf the event 
proved very different. The ſenate u antonly broke 
their engagements, from a defire of cruſhing a con- 
quered republick ; whereas the Chriſtians were 
perfigious from a deſire of repelling a nation of u- 
ſurpers. At length Julian prevailed, the ſeveral 
generals and chiefs were carried away by the tor- 
rent, eſpecially John Corvin Hunniades, that. fa- 
mqus captain of the Hungarian armies, who, 
fought ſo many battles againſt Amurath and Ma- 
homet II. 8 PC. 5 
Ladiſlaus, ſeduced by vain hopes, and by a 
doctrine which ſucceſs alone could excuſe, inva- 
ded the Turkiſh territories. The janizaries ad- 
dreſſed themſelves to Amurath, entreating him 
to quit his ſolitude, and to put himſelf at their 
- 1 The ſultan having conſented, the two ar- 
mies met towards the Euxine Sea in that country, 
which now is called Bulgaria, formerly Mæſia. 
The battle was fought in the neighbour- 
hood of the town of Varna. Amurath car- 1444. 
ried about him the treaty of peace; which % 
had been but juſt concluded : in the midſt of the 
engagement, at the very time when his troops 
were giving way, he pulled it out of his boſom, 
and begged of God, the puniſher of perjurers, to 
avenge this outrageous violation of the — of na- 
tions. This is what gave occaſion to the fable, 
that the peace had been ſworn to upon the eu- 


chariſt, that the hoſt had been delivered into the 
| hands 
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hands of Amurath, and that it was to this hoſt he 
directed his ſpeech in the heat of the battle. 
Perjury for this once received the puniſhment it 
deſerved; the Chriſtians, after an obſtinate re- 
fiſtance, were intirely defeated. Ladiflaus having 


been lain in the engagement, a janizary cut off his 


head, and carried it in triumph, from rank to rank, 


through the Turkiſh army; a ſpeQtacle which com- 


pleted the victory. 


After the purſuit was over, Amurath ordered the 


body of this prince to be interred on the field of 
battle, with all military ſolemnity. It is ſaid alſo 
that he erected a monument upon his grave, and 
that the inſcription, far from inſulting the memory 
of the vanquiſhed prince, extolled his courage, 
and lamented his misfortune. | 7 
Some ſay that cardinal Julian, who had been 
preſent at this engagement, was drowned by the 
weight of the gold he had about him, in attempt- 
ing to croſs a river in his flight. Others afficm, 
that he was killed by the Hungarians themſelves ; 
it is certain however, that he periſhed on this fatal 
day. 


this victory returned to his ſolitude, abdicating the 
crown a ſecond time, which a ſecond. time he was 
obliged to reſume, in order to fight and conquer, 
At length he died at Adrianople, and left 
1451. the empire to his ſon Mahomet II, who 
| thought more of imitating the valour than 
the philoſophy of his father. | 


CHAP. 
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whom I know not whether to call a Turk or 


% 


Chriſtian, ſtopped the progreſs of Amurath ; and 


for a long time defended Chriſtendom againſt the 


victorious arms of Mahomet II. I mean to ſpeak 


of Scanderbeg, who was born in Albania, a part 
of Epirus, a country famous in thoſe old times 
which are called heroic, and in the real heroic 
times of the Romans. His name was John Caſ- 
triot; and he was fon of a deſpot, or of a little 
king of that country ; that is, of a prince who was 
a vaſſal at the ſame time: for this is implied by 


the word Deſpot; ſo that it is very extraordinary 
that the appellation of deſpotic ſhould have been 
1 to potent ſovereigns, who have nn. 1 


ves abſolute in their dominions. | 

John Caſtriot was yet an infant many years es 
fore the above mentioned battle of res, when 
Amurath ſeized on Albania, after the deceaſe of 
Caftriot's father; aud brought up this infant, the 
only one left of four brothers. The Turkiſh an- 
nals make no mention of theſe four prinees having 
been ſacrificed to the vindictive ſpirit of Amurath. 


And indeed it does not appear that theſe barbarities 


were conſiſtent with the character of a ſultan who 
twice had abdicated the crown; nor is it probable 
that he could have ſo tenderly loved and confided_ 
in a perſon, from whom he eught to have expected 
the moſt implacable averſign. He conſtantly ca- 
reſſed young Caſtriot, and kept him near his own 
perſon. On the other hand, Caſtriot ſhewed ſack 


ſignal marks of proweſs, that the ſultan and the 
; janizaries 


eg 
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janizaries gave him the name of Scanderbeg, which 
fignifies Lord Alexander. 1 
In ſhort, friendſhip prevailed over good policy. 
Amurath entruſted him with the command of a 
ſmall army againſt the deſpot of Servia, who had 
declared in favour of the Chriſtian cauſe, and was 


waging war againſt his ſon-in-law the ſultan. This 


happened before his abdication. Scanderbeg, who 
was not then. twenty years old, formed the deſign 


of throwing off his dependency, and of attaining 


the ſovereign power. | 1 
Having had intelligence that a ſecretary, who 
carried the fultan's ſeals, was paſſing near his 
camp, he orders him to be arreſted, and impriſon- 
ed: after which he forces him to ſign an order to 
the governor of Croia, the capital of Epirus, to 
deliver up the town and citadel to Scanderbeg. 
When he had diſpatched this order, he 
1443. kills the ſecretary and his attendants, 
Then he marches to Croia, and the gover- 

nor reſigns the command to him without any dif- 
ficulty. That very night the Albanians, with 
whom he kept a correſpondence, advance- to the 
city walls; and he maſſacres the governor, toge- 
ther with the whole garriſon. After this exploit 
the province of Albania is, by the means of his ad- 
herents, ſoon brought over to his intereſt. The 
Albanians are reckoned the beſt ſoldiers in that part 
of the world: Scanderbeg diſciplined them fo 
well, and poſted himſelf ſo. advantageouſly in that 
rough and mountainous country, that with a few 
troops he ſtapped the progreſs of large armies of the 
Turks. The Mahometans looked upon him as a 
traytor; but he had deceived only his enemies. 


He recovered his father's crown, which he deſer- 


ved for his bravery. | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. LXXVIIL- | 
| Of the taking of Conſtantinople by the Turks, 


F the Greek emperors had ſhewn the fame con- 
| duct and valour as Scanderbeg, the eaſtern em- 
pire would have been preſerved. But that very 
ſpirit of cruelty, weakneſs, diviſion, and ſuperſti- 
tion, which had brought it to ſo low an ebb, haſ- 

tened now the moment of its deſtruction. * 

At that time they reckoned three empires of the 
eaſt, when there was really never a one. The firſt 
empire was the city of Conſtantinople, then in the 
hands of the Greeks. Adrianople, the aſylum of 
the family of the Laſcaris, which had been taken 
by Amurath I, in 1362, and ever ſince continued 
in the poſſeſſion of the-ſultans, was looked upon as 
the ſecond: and a barbarous province of the an- 
cient Colchis, named Trebizond, which had been 
4 3 of the Comneni, was reputed the 

ird. 1 £5.91 | an | 
This diſmembering of the empire was the only 
conſiderable effect of the cruſades. After it had 
been ravaged by the Franks, it was recovered again 
by its ancient maſters, but recovered to be once 
more expoſed to depredations; ſo that it was a» 
mazing it ſubſiſted ſo long. There were two par- 
ties in Conſtantinople, both moſt virulently inflam- 
ed againſt each other, by the diſputes about reli- 
gion; in the ſame manner almoſt as had been the 
caſe at Jeruſalem, when beſieged by Veſpaſian and 
Titus. The one was that of the emperors, who, 
from the vain hopes of receiving ſuccours, conſent- 
ed to ſubject the Greek to the Latin church; the 
other that of the prieſts and of the people, who 
having the invaſion of the cruſaders till freſh in 

their memories, .deteſted the re-union of the two 
| churches 
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churches. Thus they waſted their time in religi. 
ous controverſies, while the Turks were at the ci. 


ty gates. | to h 
John VIL'P2kalogus had reigned twenty+ſeven 1 
Fears; and to ſuch a low ebb was the empire re- and 
_ duced after his death, which happened in 1449 drav 
that one of his ſons, Conſtantine by name, was ob of g 
liged to receive the confirmation of the Imperial ¶ ticu 
dignity from the Turkiſh ſultan Amurath II, as Ven 
from his ſovereign. A brother of this Conſtantine heat 
had Lacedæmon, another was poſſeſſed of Corinth, war 
and a third had that part of Peloponneſus which pref 
was not ſubje& to the Venetians. a er 
Such was the ſituation of the Greeks, tho 

1451. when Mahomet Bouyouk, or Mahomet I ca 
the Great, ſucceeded the ſecond time to his that 

father ſultan Amurath. The monkiſh writers have hav 
painted this prince as a brutiſh barbarian, who at fect 
one time cut off the head of his pretended miſtreſs, ver 
Irene to pacify the murmuring of the janizaries; exe 
and another time ripped open the bellies of four- upc 
teen of his pages, to ſee which of them had eaten ven 
a melon. We likewiſe find theſe abſurd ſtories in rigl 
our dictionaries, which for this long time have been blo 
no more than the alphabetical repoſitories of falſ- hay 
hood. tf 2) L248 3 cha 
The Turkiſh annals unanimouſly inform us, that Ane 
Mahomet had the beſt education of any prince in ſcet 
his time. What we have mentioned concerning : 
his father Amurath, ſufficiently proves that the he 
latter had not neglected the inſtruction of his ſon tim 
and heir. Nor can it be denied, that Mahomet tin 
bad a high ſenſe of filial duty, and ſtifled all ſenti- tio! 
ments of ambition, when he gave back the crown lea 
which Amurath had reſigned” to him. Twice he wh 
returned to the condition of a private ſubject, with- 
aut exciting the leaſt diſturbance. This is the only the 


example of the kind recorded in hiſtory; and wn the 
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fo much the more extraordinary, as the violence 


of Mahomet's temper was in every reſpect equal 
to his ambition. 1 N 
This celebrated prince ſpoke Greek, Arabic, 
and Perſian; he likewiſe underſtood Latin, 655 
drawing, and knew all that could be then known 
of geography and the mathematics. He Was par- 
.M ticularly fond of painting, inſomuch that he ſent to 
Venice, as every lover of the arts muſt have 
heard, for the famous Gentili Bellino, and re- 
warded him, as Alexander rewarded 12 with 
preſents, and with his friendſhip. gave him 
| a crown of gold, and a gold collar, beſides three 
thouſand ducats, and ſent him back with honour. 
t I cannot help reckoning among improbable ſtories, | 
$ that of the ſlave, whom Mahomet is pretended to 
i - have beheaded, in order to. ſhew Bellino the ef- . 
t fect of the muſcles, and of the ſkin, on a neck ſe- 
, 
| 


vered from the body. Theſe barbarities which we 
exerciſe on animals, are never practiſed by men | 
upon their own ſpecies, except in the fury of their | 
vengeance, and in what is commonly called the | 
right of war. Mahomet the II. was oftentimes 
bloody and ferocious, as all conquerors are that 
have ravaged. the world, But why ſhould we 
charge him him with ſuch. improbable cruelties? | 
And to what purpoſe ſhould we multiply theſe 
ſcenes of horror? Hh | 
This prince was twenty-two years of age, when 
he aſcended the throne of the ſultans; from that 
time he bent his mind on the conqueſt of Conſtan- 
tinople, while this unhappy city was rent into fae- 
tions, diſputing whether they ſhould make uſe of 
leavened or unleavened bread in the ſacrament, and 
whether it was beſt to pray in Greek or Latin. 
He began therefore with blockading this city on 
the ſide of Europe, and towards Aſia. At length, 
the beginning of April 1453, the adjacent country 
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was covered wich near three hundred thouſand 
Turks, and the ſtrait of Propontis with about three 
- <a galleys, and two hundred ſmaller veſ- 
ſe | . 
One of the moſt extraordinary, and yet beſt at- 


teſted facts, is the uſe which Mahomet made of 


thoſe ſhips. They could not get into the port, the 
mouth being barricadoed with ſtrong chains of iron, 
and beſides, in all probability advantageouſly de- 
fended. One night therefore he orders the ground 
to be covered the length of two leagues with 


planks, which were greaſed with tallow, and laid 
I 


ke the manger of a ſhip; then by means of certain 
engines, fourſcore galleys, and ſeventy tenders, 
or ſmaller veſſels, were drawn from the ſtrait, and 


_ conveyed overland. All thiswas performed in one 


night, and the beſieged were aſtoniſhed early the 
next morning, to ſee an entire fleet deſcend from 
the land into their harbour. The ſame day a 
bridge of boats was built within ſight of them, and 


- ſerved for erecting a battery of cannon. 


The city of Conſtantinople muſt either have had 


very little artillery, or this artillery muſt have 
deen ill ſerved. For how comes it that the cannon 


did not demoliſh this bridge of boats? But I queſ- 
tion much, whether Mahomet, as they pretend, 
made uſe of two hundred pounders. Itis common 


for the conquered to exaggerate every thing. 
There muſt have been near one hundred pounds of 


wder for the exploſion of balls of that magnitude. 
This quantity of powder cannot take fire at once; 
the ſhot would go off before the fifteenth part had 
taken fire ; and the ball would have but very little 
effect. Perhaps the Turks made uſe of ſuch can- 
non through ignorance; and the Greeks might 
have been frightened alſo from the ſame cauſe. 
In the month of May the Turks made a general 
aſſault upon this city, then conſidered as the w 
| pit 


$ 
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| pita of the world. Tt was but indifferently fortifi- 


ed, and not much better defended. The emperor, . 


attended by a Roman cardinal, named Iſidore, 
conformed to the Roman ritual, and thereby in- 


cenſed and diſheartened his Greek ſubje tts, who 


would not ſo much as enter the churches which he 
frequented ; We had rather, ſaid they, /ee a turbant 


hat than a tardiag?s Bat. 

At other times, almoſt all the Chriſtian. princes, 
under the pretence of a holy war, entered into a 
league to invade this metropolis and bulwark of 
Chriſtendom ; and now when it was attacked 


by the Turks, not one of rr appeared to de- | 


fend it. 
The emperor Frederick n. had neither power 


nor courage ſufficient for ſuch an enterprize. Po- 


land was under a ve 2 bad government: France 
was ſcarcely reſcued from that abyſs of miſery, in- 


to which its civil diſſenſions, and the war with the 


Engliſh had plunged it. England began to feel the 


weakneſs ariſing from domeſtic diviſions, The 
duke of Burgundy, Philip the Good, was indeed 


a potent prince, but had too much ſagacity to re- 


new the cruſades by himſelf, and beſides was too. 
far advanced in years to enter upon ſuch an expe- 
dition. The Italian princes were at war with 
one another. Arragon and Caſtile were not yet 


united; and the Mahometaas ſtill poſſeſſed a part 
Spain. 
There were only two princes in Europe, quali- 


fied for entering the liſts with Mahomet Il. One 


was Hunniades, prince of "Tranſylvania ; but he 
happened at that time to be hardly able to defend 
his own country. The other was the famous Scan- 
derbeg, who could only maintain his ground in the. - 
mountains of Epirus, in the ſame manner very near 
as Pelagins defended himſelf formerly in the moun- 


tains of Aſturia, when the Mabometans ſubdued 
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Spain. Four Genoeſe ſhips, one of which belonged 

to the emperor Frederick III, were the only ſuccour 
almoſt which the Chriſtian world lent to Conſtans 
tinople. A foreigner commanded in the town, 
whoſe name was Juſtinian, a native of Genoa, 
Every building reduced to external ſupport, threa- 
tens ruin. The old Greeks never had a,Perſian at 
their head ; nor were the troops of the republic 
of Rome ever commanded by a Gaul, In this. fi. 
tuation of affairs Conſtantinople could not avoid 
being taken; and accordingly it was taken, but in 
quite a different manner from that related by all 
our authors, who have only copied. Ducas and 
Chalcondylas. „ 
In the 'Turkiſh annals digeſted at Conſtantinople, 


by the late prince Demetrius Cantemir, it is rela- 


ted, that after a forty-nine days ſiege, the emperor 
Conſtantine was obliged. to capitulate. He ſent ſe- 


veral Greeks to receive the law of the conqueror, 


and they agreed upon many articles. But juſt as 
the deputies were returning back to the city, Ma- 
homet, recollecting ſomething which he had ſtill 
further to ſay, orders his people to ride after them. 
The beſieged beholding from the top of the ram- 


parts, a body of Turks galloping after the depu- 


ties imprudently fire at them. The Turks are ſoon 
joined by a greater number. The, Greek envoys 
are already entering by a poſtern, when the enemy 
enter pell-mell along with them, and make them- 


ſelves maſters of the upper town, which is ſepara- 


ted from the lower. The emperor is killed in the 
Crowd, and Mahomet immediately converts the 
ce of Conſtantine the Great into a ſeraglio, 
and St. Sophia into his principal moſque. .*.. 
The ſultan having thus made himſelf maſter of 
one half of Conſtantinople, had the humanity, or 
the good policy, to grant the ſame capitulakygrn: to 
the other half, as he had offered to the wholegity 3 
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. be religiouly obſerved it: This is ſo far true; 
mat all the cliriſtian churches of the lower town 
were preſerved till the reign of his grandſon” Selim; 
who ordered many of them to be demoliſhed; 


They were caſled the moſyner of Ii, which is the 

Turkiſh name for Jeſus. That of the Greek pa- 
triarch ſtill ſubſiſts at Conſtantinople on the canal 
of the Black ſea, The Turks have permitted an 


academy to be founded in this quatter, where 


there are profeſſors to teach: the ancient Gr 
which is no longer the living language, as atfo A 
riſtotle's philoſophy, . theology-andiphyfics : this is 
the ſchool that formed Conſtantine Ducas, Mauro 
Cordato, and Cantemir, whom the Turks made 
princes of Moldavia. I' own that Demetrius Can- 
temir has related a great many idle fables, but he 

could not be miſtaken in regard to the moderi inſti⸗ 
tutions which he ſaw himſelf, nor to” the academy 
where he was educated. - 

In donſequence of a grant wide to a Greek ar- 
chitect, named Chriſtobulus, the Chriſtians ſtill 
preſerve a church, and an intire ſtreet in Conſtan- 
tinople. This architect had been employed by 
Mahomet II. to build a moſque on the ruins of the 
church -of the holy Apoſtles, an ancient work of Theo- 


dora, wife of the emperor Juſtinian; and he ſuc- 


ceeded in erecting an edifice not much inferior to 


St. Sophia in beauty. He built likewiſe, by Ma- 


homet's orders, eight ſchools, and eight hoſpitals 
dependent on their moſques; and it was to reward 


this ſerviee that the ſultan granted him the ſtreet 1 


mentioned, which ſtill remains in his family. It 
is not a fa worthy” of hiſtory, . that a Wr 


builder ſhould have an eſtate in houſes; but it is 


important to know that the” Turks do not always 
treat the Chriſtians as barbarouſly as we imagine. 


Whole nations are deceived by hiſtorical emo A 
number of weſtern writers pretend, that the Maho- 
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metans worſhipped Venus, and denied providence, 
Even Grotius himſelf tells us more than once, that 
Mahomet, that great but falſe prophet, had taught 
a pi to fly towards his ear, and people 
believe that the Divine Spirit inſtructed him under 
that form. A multitude of ſtories, all equally ridicu 
lous, have been invented, to blacken the memory - 
of Mahomet II. 1 5 
But notwithſtanding the declamations of cardinal 
Iſidore, and of ſo many others, it evidently ap- M e 
pears, that Mahomet was a prince of greater mo- un 
_ deration, and politer accompliſhments, than we 4 
are willing to believe, by his.permitting the con- 6 
gquered Chriſtians ro chuſe their patriarch. He in- 3 
alled him himſelf with the uſual ſolemnity; and te 
gave him the croſier and ring which the weſtern 
emperors had long ſince been afraid to give. If 
in any thing he deviated from the uſual ceremony, 
it was to reconduct the elected patriarch Gennadius 
to the gates of his palace; when the patriarch 
told him, that be was quite aſbamed of an honour 
svbich the chriſlian emperor had never done to bis pre- 
deceſſors. Since that time the Turkiſh ſultans have 
conſtantly appointed a patriarch, who is called 
Oecumenical. The pope. nominates another, who - 
is ſtiled the Latin patriarch-; each of them is taxed 
by the divan, and the tax is paid by their miſerable 
flock. Theſe two churches equally groaning un- 
der oppreſſion, are nevertheleſs irreconcilable ; and 
to pacify their quarrels is, at preſent, a conſidera- 
ble taſk of the ſultans, who are become moderators, 
as well as conquerors of the Chriſtians. __ 
Theſe conquerors did not behave in the ſame 
manner towards the Greeks, as they behaved here- 
tofore, that is, in the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
towards the Arabs, whoſe language, manners, and £ 
religion they adopted. At the time the Turks | 
ſubdued the Arabs. they were mere ne 
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dut when they conquered the Greek empire, the 
conſtitution of their government had been long ſet- 


tled. They had a reſpect for the Arabs, anda 


contempt for the Greeks : hence they have had 
no other intercourſe with the latter, than that 


which is betwixt maſters and ſlaves. — 


They have retained all the ſame cuſtoms and 


Jaws as they had at the time of making their con- 


queſts. The militia of Jengi. Cberis s, whom we 


call Janizaries, ſubſiſted then in full-vigour, and 


the ſame number as at preſent ; that is, about forty 


thouſand. Of all the ſoldiers upon the face of the - 
Each odd of jani- 


earth, theſe are the beſt fed. 
zaries has a purveyor, who ſupplies them with mut- 
ton, rice, butter, pulſe, and. bread in plenty. 

The ſultans have preſerved the ancient cuſtom 
which they followed before in Aſia, of beſtowing 
fiefs for life, and ſome of them hereditary, upon 
their troops. This cuſtom they did not borrow 


of the caliphs, whom they dethroned. The Ara- 
bian government was founded on different princi- 


ples. The weſtern Tartars uſed always to vide 
the conquered lands. So early as the 27 th century 
they had made this regulation in Europe; a re- 
gulation that unites the victors to a government 


which is become their inheritance; and the nations 
that intermixed with them, as Lombards, Franks, 
Normans, followed this plan. Tamerlane carried 
it to the Indies, where to this very day, are the 


greateſt lords of. fiefs, under the different names 


of Omras, Rajas, and Nabobs. But the Turks 
never gave large eſtates. Their Zaimats, and their 


Timariots, are rather farms than lordſhips. This in- 


ſtitution plainly ſhews the military ſpirit, If a 


* ne caſern, where a certain num- 
ber of j janizaries lodge and meſs Ty 


L3 Aten 


Zaim *.is,ſlain in battle, his children ſhare his 
fief; if he dies a natural death, the Beglerbeg, 
that is, the general of the troops of the province, 
may nominate to this military benefice. Thoſe 


Zaims and Timars have no Fobt, but that, of -lead- 


ing ſoldiers to the field, as was heretofore the cuſ- 


tom of the Franks; they have no titles, Juriſ- 


diction, or nobility. 
From theſe ſame ſchools they have always drawn 
the Cadis +, the Mollas, who are their ordinary 


judges, and the two Gadi-Letore, t of Aſia and 


Europe, who are judges of the provinces, and of 


the armies; and who, under the „Mufti, have 
the direction of religion and laws. The Mufti 


and the Cadi-Leſkers have been ever ſubject to the 
divan. The Derviſes 8, who are the ſame as men- 
dicant friars with us, have multiplied, and never 


varied. The cuſtom of erecting caravanſeras ' 


for travellers, with ſchools and hoſpitals near all 
their moſques, has never degenerated, In a word, 
the Turks are ſtill what they were, not at only ta- 
king of Conſtantinople, but when they STING 


Europe. 


MA Zam in Arabic ſignifies a ** that leads a 
certain number of men into the field; and the lands 
they $ are. called Zaimats. | 
#+ - 
the Turkiſh empire; but ſtrictly ſpeaking che word Cadis 

is taken for the judge of a — and Molla for the 
13 of a province. 

f The Cagi-Lefter, in the Turkiſh empire, is the 
chief juſtice, who determines cauſes in the divan. Caai 
fignifies a judge, and Leſter an army, becauſe his office 

inally extended to the trying of ſoldiers : but that 
junidiQion is now at an end; for the ſoldiers have the 
privilege of being tried 2 by their own officers. 
See Sir Paul Ricaut of the Ottoman empire. 

$ Dervis ſignifies poor, or detached from 'the world, 
and is a name common to all ſorts of Y HAP. 


* 
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CHAP. LXXIx. 
Of the progreſs of the Turks. 


A URING a reign of one and thirty years, 
Mahomet marched on from conqueſt to con- 


| queſt without being oppoſed by any league of 


Chriſtian princes : for we muſt not give the name 


of league to a very ſhort underitanding between 
Funniades prince of Tranſylvania, the king of 


Hungary, and a deſpot of black Ruſſia, This fas 


mous captain Hunniades gave convincing proofs 


that if he had been better aſſiſted, the Chriſtians 


would not have been ſtripped of all thoſe coun- 


tries which the Mahometans now poſſeſs in Europe, 
He repulſed Mahomet II from before Belgrade, 
three years before the taking of Conſtantinople. 
At this fame time the Perſians fell upon the 
Turks, and diverted the torrent with which Chri- 
ſtendom was overwhelmed. Uſſum Caſſan, of the 
branch of Tamerlane, called the ite Ram, and 
vernor of Armenia, had lately ſubdued Perſia. 
e intermarried with Chriſtians, whereby he gave 


them a hint to unite againſt the common enemy: 


for he married the daughter of David Comnenus, 
emperor of Trebiſond. The Chriſtians were not 
allowed to marry their godmothers, or couſins : and 
yet we find, that in Greece, Spain, and Aſia, they 
made no ſcruple of intermarrying with Maho- 

metans. | | 


The Tartar Uſſum Caſſan, ſon-in-law of the 


_ Chriſtian emperor David Comnenus, attacked Ma- 


homet on the banks of the Euphrates. - This was 
a favourable opportunity for the [Chriſtians ; and 
yet it was alſo neglected. They ſuffered Maho- ' 
met, after various ſucceſs, to conclude a peace 


with the Perſian ; to take Trebiſond, with part 5 
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of Cappadocia that depended on it; to turn his 
arms againſt Greece; to ſeize on Negropont ; to 
return to the extremity of the Black ſea; to make 
himſelf maſter of Caffa, the ancient Theodoſia 
rebuilt by the Genoeſe ; to return and · reduce Scu- 
tari, Zante, and Cephalonia; to make inroads up ts 
Trieſte at the very gates of Venice; and, at 
length, to eſtabliſh the Mahometan power in the 
middle of Calabria, where he menaced the reſt of 
Italy, and from whence his generals did not with- 
draw till after his deceaſe. He did not indeed ſuc- 
ceed in the ſiege of Rhodes; but though he miſſed 
taking this little iſland, ſtill the reſt of the weſtern 
world were not the leſs ſtruck with the terror of 
his arms, ; | 

Mahomet had conquered Epirus after the death 
of Scanderbeg ; when the Venetians had the cou- 
rage to oppoſe his arms. This was the era of 
the Venetian power ; they had a conſiderable ex- 
tent of territory on the continent, while their 
fleets bid defiance to the naval power of Mahomet, 
and made the conqueſt of Athens. But, at length, 
this republic receiving no ſuccours, was obliged to 0 
give up Athens, and moreover ta purchaſe, by an f 
annual tribute, the liberty of trading to the Black e 
ſea, imagining thus to repair her loſſes by com- © 
merce, which had laid the foundation of her gran- 
deur. We ſhall ſee that ſoon after, pope Julius 
II, and almoſt all the Chriſtian princes, did more 
miſchief to this republic, than it had ſuffered from 
the Ottomans. Es: | . 
In the mean while Mahomet II was preparing 

to carry his victorious arms againſt the Mamalukes 
of Egypt, at the time that his generals were ſtill 
in the kingdom of Naples : he flattered himſelf 
that afterwards he ſhould be able to take Rome as 
eaſily as he had taken Conſtantinople; and hear- 
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ing mention made of the ceremony with which 
= doge of Venice marries the Adriatic, he ſaid, 
that be would ſoon ſend him to the bottom of that 
ta to conſummate his marriage. A colic pain freed 
the world of him at the age of fifty-one. The 
Turks have nevertheleſs preſerved a more exten- 
five and more beautiful territory in Europe, than 
all Italy. The country of the. Miltiades's, the 
Leonidas's, the Alexander's, the Sophocles's, and 
the Plato's, ſoon relapſed into 'barbarifan: The 
Greek language from that time was corrupted 3 
and there ſcarce remained the leaſt veſtige of the 
liberal. arts: for though there is a Greek academy at 
Conſtantinople, yetit is far from being comparable 
to that of Athens; neither have the arts been re · eſ- 
tabliſned by the ſix thouſand monks whom the 
Turks permit to live on mount Athos. Formerly 
that very ſame Conſtantinople was under the pro- 


tection of Athens; and Chalcedon paid tribute to 
it. The king of Thrace courted the honour of 


being ranked as one of her citizens. But now, the 
deſcendants of the Tartars lord it over that fine 
country, while the name of Greece can hardly be 
ſaid to ſubſiſt. Vet the little town of Athens will be 
ever more celebrated with us, than the Turks her 
oppreſſors, were they even to be lords of the univerſe. 


The Greeks remained in a ſtate of oppreſſion, 


though not of ſlavery ; they were ſuffered to re- 
tain their religion and their laws: on which occa- 
ſion the Turks behaved in the ſame manner as the 
Arabians had behaved in Spain. The Greek fa- 
milies continue in their country, deſpiſed, but un- 
moleſted : they pay only a ſmall tribute, carry on 


a trifling commerce, and cultivate the lands; their 


cities and their towns have ſtill their protogeros who 
decides their diſputes ; and they allow an honour- 
able ſupport to their patriarch. This prelate muſt 
certainly draw very conſiderable ſums from them, 

Ls | | fince 


ans 
fines be pay, at his r four thouſan 
ducats to the Imperial exchequer, and as many 
more to the officers of the Port. 
I !be greateſt ſubjection the Greeks are under, 
is the obligation of ſupplying the ſultan, by way 
of tribute, with a number of children, to ſerve in 
the ſeraglio, or among the janizaries. A father of 
a family is compelled to give one of his ſons, or 
to Panſom him. There are Chriſtian provinces in 
Europe, where the cuſtom obtains of appointing 
children for the army from their very cradle. 
Theſe children of tribute, brought up by the Turks, 
:uſed to make great fortunes in the ſeraglio. Even 
the condition of janizaries is tolerable. It is a 
great proof of the force of education, and of the 
ſtrange conſtitution of human affairs, that moſt of 


of the irreſiſtible fatality, by which the ſupreme 
Being connects the ſeveral events of this world, that 
Conſtantinople ſnould have been built by Conſtan- 
tine for the Turks; as the foundation of the capitol 
had been laid ſo many ages before by Romulus for 
the Roman pontifs. | 
Here I think it incumbent upon me to combat a 
vulgar error, that the Turks live under an abſurd 
kind of government, called de/potic; that the 
people are all ſlaves to the ſultan ; that they have 
no ſort of property; but that their lives and eſ- 
tates belong to their maſter. Such a government 
would deſtroy itſelf. Beſides, it would be very ex- 
traordinary, that the conquered Greeks ſhould be 


free, and their conquerors ſlaves. Some travel - 


lers imagine, that the lands all belong to the ſul- 


tan, becauſe he makes timariots for life, as former- 


ly the kings of the Franks granted military benefi- 
ces. Theſe gentlemen ſhould have ſe 
| bet oh that 
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thoſe proud enemies of Chriſtianity ſhould be born 
of Chriſtian parents. It was ſtill a greater proof 
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that there are laws of inheritance in Turky, as e- 
very where elſe. VE | 


h I 8 2 f 
True it is that the perſonal eltates of the ba- 
ſhaws devolve to the ſultan at their deceaſe, and 
that he gives what part he pleaſes to the family. 
But this was a cuſtom' eſtabliſhed in Europe when 
the fiefs were not hereditary ; and along time after, 
even the biſhops themſelves inherited the perſonal 
eſtates of the lower clergy, while the popes exer- 
ciſed this right over the cardinals, and over all the 
incumbents who died within the reſidence of the 
lupe ff 7 
The Turks are not only free, but they have 
no diſtinction of nobility among them: they 
know no other ſuperiority but that of employ- 
ments. N 


* 


n In their manners they are fierce and haughty, ' 
f and at the ſame time effeminate : their fierceneſs 
Þ they derive from the Scythians their anceſtors, and 

it their ſoftneſs from Greece and Aſia. Their pride 

k is exceſſive : they are conquerors. and ignorant; 

| which is the cauſe of their deſpiſing all other 
r nations. „ | 


| The Ottoman empire is not a monarchical go- 
vernment, tempered by mildneſs and moderation, 
like thoſe of France and Spain; much leſs does it 
reſemble Germany, a republic of princes and of 
towns, under a ſupreme head who has the title of 
emperor. It partakes nothing of Poland, where 
the huſbandmen are flaves, and the nobles are 
kings; and it is as different from England in con- 
ſtitution as in climate. Yet we muſt not imagine, 
that it is in every reſpect an arbitrary government, 
where the law allows a ſingle perſon to ſacrifice 
to his wanton fancy a multitude of men, like ſo 
many deer kept tor his pleaſure, —_ 
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Dur prejudices are ſuch that we fancy a Chiaus 
can, ſtaff in hand, command all the houſekeep- 

ers of a town, in the ſultan's name, to deliver up 
their money and their daughters for the uſe of his 


meſter. There are doubtleſs horrid abuſes in the 


Turkiſh government, but, generally ſpeakin 


theſe abuſes are leſs fatal to the common people | 
than to thoſe who have a ſhare in the adminiſtration : 


it is they that feel the utmoſt rigour of deſpotic 
power. The private ſentence of a divan Þ is ſuffi- 
cient to ſacrifice the heads of the principal men 
upon the leaſt ſuſpicion. There is no great body 
eſtabliſhed in this country to render the laws re. 
ſpectable, and the ſovereign's perſon ſacred : no 


barrier of the conſtitution againſt the unjuſt en- 


croachments of the vizir. Hence there is ve 


little remedy for the ſubject when he is oppreſſed, 


or for the maſter when a conſpiracy is formed a- 


gainſt his life. The grand ſignor, though conſi- 


dered as the moſt potent ſovereign in the world, 
is at the ſame time the leaſt ſettled on the throne ; 


he is depoſed in one day's inſurrection. In this the 
Turks have followed the manners of the Greek 


empire; only they have a greater reſpe& for the 
Ottoman family, than the Greeks had for their 
emperors, They depoſe, they murder a ſultan, 


The Chiauſes are officers of the grand ſignor, em- 
ployed in executing his orders, and carrying diſpatches 
to different of theempire. There are about five 
or fix hundred of them. Their captain, or chief, is 
called Chiaus Baſhaw. They are ſometimes ſent as am- 


baſſadors into foreign countries: the word Chiau is of 


Turkiſh original, and fignifies /en?. See Tavern re- 
lat. du ſerr. , | 


I Diwan is a council-chamber or court of juſtice a- - 
mong the oriental nations, particularly the Turks, It 


is an Arabic word which fignifies an a/cove or bed room. 
See Taverneir, Thevenot, Se. 3 * 
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to the Turkiſh emperors, than all the laws of the 


contrary, the Greek empire had, by divers aſſaſ- 


ſinations, paſſed through twenty different fa- 


milies. ee e ee 
The fear of being dethroned is a: greater check 


Koran. Though he is abſolute maſter in his ſe- 
raglio, maſter of the lives of his officers by means 
of the Mufti's fetfas t, yet he has not the ſame 
power over the cuſtoms of the empire: he cannot 
increaſe the taxes, nor meddle with the public mo- 
ney; even his private treaſure is ſeparate from 
that of the public. h MT a 
The ſultan's office is ſometimes the moſt eaſy in 
the world. while that of the grand vizir is the moſt 
laborious ; the latter is at the ſame time conſtable, 
chancellor, and firſt preſident. The reward of ſo 
much toil is frequently baniſhment or ſtran- 
og. end | | 
; The poſt of baſhaw uſed to be no leſs danger- 


ous ; and, till very lately, their fate has been ge- 
nerally a violent death. All this proves, that they 


were long an unpoliſhed people, with the ſame 
barbarity of manners as that which prevailed for 
many ages in the Chriſtian provinces of Europe, 
when ſuch a number of heads were chopped off up- 


+ The Mzfti is the chief of the ecclefiaſtical order, 
or primate of the Mahometan religion. His authority 
1s very great, and when he determines any point, the 
grand ſignor, by whom he is choſen, never contradicts 
him. In ſolving difficulties his anſwer is very ſhort, 


yes, Or 0; and ſometimes adding, God knows better, 


Theſe anſwers are called Fezfas which in the Turkiſh 


| language, fignifies a ſentence ; and in Arabic, the anſwer, 


or judgment of a wiſe man. They are of ſuch force 
that when they are delivered to the Cadi, or judge, he 
is obliged to conform to them, without appeal. 


„ * 
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Laguette expired under the rack, in the reign of 


conſtable of France, was executed without form 
of trial, under king John; when Anguran de 
Marigni was hanged at Montfaucon upon a gibbet 


of his own erecting; when the body of the prime 
miniſter Montaigu was carried to the ſame gibbet; 


when the grand maſter of the knights templars ex- 
pired in the flames; and when ſuch cruelties were 
common in monarchical ſtates. We ſhould be 
greatly miſtaken, were we to imagine that theſe 
barbarities were a conſ of abſolute power. 
Not one Chriſtian prince at that time was deſpo- 
tic 3 nor is the grand ſignor ſo now. It is true that 
ſeveral ſultans made all laws to bend to their will; 
for inſtance, Mahomet II, Selim, and Solyman. 


Conquerors meet with very little oppoſition from 


their ſubjects; but our hiſtorians are miſtaken, 
when they look upon the Ottoman empire as a go- 
vernment eſſentially deſpotic. 5 1 

Count Marſigli, who was better informed of 
theſe matters, expreſſes himſelf thus: Ve find 
that all our hiſtorians extol the ſupreme power, which 
is thus deſpotically exerciſed by the ſultan : but bw 
wide are they from the real truth * ! He ſays that 
the militia of the janizaries, who remain at Con- 


ſtantinople, and are called Capiculi, are empower- 


ed by the laws to impriſon the ſultan, to put him 
to death, and to appoint his ſucceflor, He adds 
that the grand ſignor is frequently obliged to con- 
ſult the civil and military officers in concluding 
peace or war. | 


*in tutie le noſtre florie ſentiamo eſaltar la ſooranith, 


che cofi _deſpoticamente praticafi dal. fultano ; ma quanto 


A ſcaſtano elle dal vero! ; 
5 | Neither 


Sate ef Gram. Ch. Ixxix. 
on the ſcaffold 3 when La Broſſe, the 'favoutite 
of St. Lewis, was hanged; wen the miniſter 


Charles the Fair; when Charles de la Cerda, 
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Neither are the baſhaws abſolute in their provin- 
ces, as we-commonly imagine; ſor they depend 
upon the divan. The principal inhabitants have a 
right to complain of their conduct, and to ſend 
memorials againſt them to the grand divan of Con- 
ſtantinople. In a word, Marſigli concludes with 
qualifying the Turkiſh government as a democra- 
cy. And indeed it is nearly ſuch a democracy 
as that of Tunis or Algiers. Thoſe fultans whom 
the people dare not look in the face, who are ac- 
coſted with ſuch proftrations as bear the reſemblance 
of divine worſhip, have only the ex ternals of deſ- 
potiſm; they are not abſolute, except when they 
know how to exert that Juſt for arbitrary power, 
which ſeems to be innate in all mankind. Lewis 
XI, Henry VIII, and Sixtus Quintus, were as deſ- 
potic as any ſultan whatever. Were we thus to 
fathom the ſecrets of Aſiatic thrones, which are 


a ſeldom revealed to ſtrangers, we thould find that 
N there is not ſo much deſpotiſm in the world as 


people imagine. In Europe we have ſeen princes, 
who are vaſſals to a limited monarch, act with 
more arbitrary authority in their own territories 
than the emperors of Perſia and India. And yet 
it would be very wrong to imagine, that the terri- 
tories of thoſe princes are hy their conſtitution ſub- 

ʒject to a deſpotic government. * 
Moſt hiſtories of modern nations, except per- 
haps thoſe of England and Germany, lead us into 
error, becauſe they ſeldom diſtinguiſh between 
times and perſons, between law and abuſes, be- 

tween occaſional events and eſtabliſned cuſtoms. 

We ſhould be likewiſe miſtaken, were we to 
fancy that the 'Turkiſh government is an uniform 
adminiſtration, and that eouriers ſet out every day 
from the feraglio with orders to the governors of 
the ſeveral provinces. This vaſt empire, which 
Was 
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was formed by conqueſt at different times, and 
which continued, as we ſhall ſee, to increaſe in 
power till the eighteenth century, is compoſed of 
thirty different nations, that have neither the ſame 
language, religion, nor manners. They are 


Ch. bexix 


Greeks of the ancient Ionia, on the coaſt of Alia 


Minor and Achaia; are the inhabitants of the 
Taurica Cherſoneſus; they are the Getes convert- 
ed to Chriſtianity, and known by the name of 
Walachians and Moldavians ; they are Arabs, Ar- 
- menians, Bulgarians, Illyrians, Jews; in fine, 
they are Egyptians, and ſucceſſors of the ancient 
Carthaginians, who, as we ſhall ſee, were ſwal- 
lowed up in the Ottoman power. All theſe nati- 
ons the Turkiſh militia alone has conquered, and 
ſtill holds in ſubjection. They are all differently 
governed : ſome ſubmit to princes appointed by the 
Port, as Walachia, Moldavia, and Crim Tartary. 
The Greeks live under a municipal adminiſtration, 
dependent on a baſhaw. The number of the con- 


quered is immenſe, in compariſon to that of the 


conquerors ; there are but very few native Turks; 
not one of them cultivates the earth, or applies 
himſelf to the liberal arts. We may ſay of them 


what Virgil ſays of the Romans, their art is 10 
eat difference between the 


command. The 
Turkiſh conquerors and the ancient Romans, is, 
that the latter incorporated themſelves with all the 
vanquiſhed nations, whereas the former continue 
ſeperate from thoſe whom they have ſubdued, and 
by whom they are ſurrounded. e 


u regere imperio populos, Romane, momento: 
He tibi erunt artes; paciſque imponere morem, 


Parcere fuljectis, & debellare ſuperbos, 
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State of Greece. © 22 3 
t is true there are about three hundred thouſand 


Greeks in Conſtantinople; but of theſe there are 
- three thouſand artificers. or merchants, that toil 


for their lords and maſters. They are a whole con- 
quered nation ſtill permitted to live in their capital, 


but not ſo much as ſuffered to wear the Turkiſh 


dreſs. 1 £E- & | 

To this remark let us add, that one ſingle pow 
er ſubdued all this country from the Archipelago 
to the Euphrates, and yet twenty combined powers, 
with all their cruſades, could make but very ſhort 
ſettlements in thoſe ſame provinces; though they had 
twenty times the number of ſoldiers, and they had 
made repeated attempts for the ſpace of two hun- 
dred years. | 3 Re tne 

Sir Paul Ricaut, an author who lived long in 


Turky, attributes the ſtability of the Ottoman em- 
pire to a ſupernatural power. He cannot conceive 


how ſuch a government, which depends on the ca- 
price of the janizaries, ſhould be able to ſupport 


itſelf againſt its own ſoldiers, and its enemies. 


But the Roman empire laſted five hundred years at 
Rome, and near 4 centuries in the eaſt, 
notwithſtanding the conſtant mutinying of armies; 
the ſovereigns were dethroned, but the throne ſub- 
ſiſted. The Turks have the ſame veneration for 
the Ottoman line: this is in ſome meaſure their 
fundamental law : the ſultan is often depoſed : but} 


as we have already obſerved, the empire is never 


given away to a ſtrange family. There is there- 


fore no danger of the internal conſtitution of the 
empire, though the emperor and the vizirs are 


often in danger. | : 
Hitherto this empire has not been afraid of fo- 


reign invaſions. The Perſians have ſeldom broke 


in upon the Turkiſh frontiers. On the contrary, 


ve ſhall ſee ſultan Amurath - TV taking Bagdat by 
ſtorm from the Perſians in 1638, and fl 


continu- 


ing 


; . o % 
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ing maſter of Meſopotamia, while he ſends a body 310 
of troops, on the one hand, to the great Mognl main 
againſt Perſia; and, on the other, threatens "the rende 
Venetians. The Germans have never appeared the 1 
at the gates of Conſtantinople, as the Turks have rope. 
done before Vienna. The Ruſſians are grown for- gund 
midable to the Turks, only ſince the reign of Pe- he f 
ter the Great. In a word, the Ottoman empire 
owes its beginning to ſtrength and ferocity, and 
its continuance to the diviſions of Chriſtian princes, 
In all this there is-nothing ſupernatural. We ſhall 
ſee in what manner this empire increaſed in 
power, and long retained its barbarous cuſtoms, 
which at length are grown more civilized. 
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Of Lewis XI, king of France. 
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THE fendal government ſoon expired in France, 
4 after Charles VII had begun to eſtabliſh his houſ 
power by the expulſion of the 'Engliſh, by the {yen 


acquiſition of ſo many provinces reunited to the 2 
> and, in fine, by rn the ſub- fue 
For a contrary reaſon the feudal order was eſta- king 

. bliſhed in Germany under elective emperors, who, 1 
as emperors, had neither territories nor ſubſidies. neig 
Italy was ftill divided into repudlics and indepen- fath 
dent principalities. Spainand the North were both * 
ſtrangers to abſolute power; while England, in kno\ 
the midſt of its diviſions, was ſowing the ſeeds of him 
that extraordinary. government, whoſe root, though che! 
often cut, and often moiſtened with blood, has at = 
7 


length, after a ſeries of ages, produced, to the ſur- 
prize of nations, an equal mixture of liberty and ed 
regal authority. e 132 e en 

4 


in France there were only two great fiefs re- 


| maining,Burguricy and Britany: hut their power 
rendered them in- 


ependent; and notwithſtanding 
the feudal laws, they were not conſidered in Eu- 
rope as a part of the kingdom. The duke of Bur- 
gundy, Philip the Good, had even ſtipulated that 
he [ſhould not yield homage to Charles VII, when 
he forgave him the murder of duke John his 
faber. ee SR 
The princes of the blood in France had peer- 
ages for their appanage, but dependent on the 
juriſdiction of the parliament. The lords, ſo 
werful on their lands, had no longer that power 
which they formerly enjoyed, in the ſtate : there 
was ſcarce any beyond the Loire but the count of 
Foix that intituled "himſelf prince by the grace of 
Gd, and coined money; but the lords of the fiefs, 
and the corporations of the great cities had im- 
menſe privileges. n e 2 
Lewis XI, ſon of Charles VII, was the firſt ab- 
ſolute king in Europe; ſince the decline of the 
houſe of Charlemaign. He did not attain the ea- 
ſyenjoyment ot this power, till after violent com- 
motions His life is a moſt remarkable contraſt of 
virtue and vice. Muſt he, to the diſgrace and con- 
tuſion of virtue, deſerve to be conſidered as a great 
king, he who is deſcribed as an unnatural ſon, 
a cruel brother, a bad father, and a perfidious 
neighbour ? He embittered the latter end of his 
father's days, and was 'the cauſe of his death : for 
the unfortunate Charles VII died, as every one 
knows, through fear leſt his ſon ſhould deſtroy | 
him; chuſing to ſtarve Himſelf in order to avoid 
the poiſon which he ſo much Ureaded. This fear 
alone in a father, of being poiſoned by his own 
ſon, proves but too well that the latter was look- 
ed upon as capable of committing the flagitious 


deed. 
After 
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After maturely examining the whole corndud of 


Lewis XI, may we not look upon him as at 

who wanted to colour his acts of — — by baſe 11 

artifice, and to maintain his impoſtures by cruel. in CC 

ty? How comes it that in the beginning of his his c 

reign, ſo many lords who had been ſtrongly attach. Veſo 

ed to his father, and eſpecially the famous count ſonur 

de Dunois, whoſe ſword had been the ſupport of {wal| 

the crown, entered into a confederacy againſt him at fu 

for © the public good ? They had taken no advan- Mon 

tage of the weakneſs of the government, a thing very 

ſo often done; but Lewis XI made a bad uſe of its ex pi 

ſtrength. Is it not plain, that the father; inſtruct. fell 1 

ed by his own miſtakes and. misfortunes, had go- 0 

verned extremely well; and that the ſon, too reve 

much elated by power, began with governing alw: 

ill? | | Lev 

By this confederacy he was in danger of fairl 

1465. loſing his crown and his life. The battle he a 

fought at Montleri, did not prove deciſive, lic 0 

ſo that he could not diſunite the confederates, till broi 

he granted to each of them what they demanded. but 

Thus there was even a mixture of weakneſs where war 

he ſhewed his abilities. he 
Without any manner of reaſon he made Charles he, 

the ſon of Philip the Good, who was maſter fraic 

| of Burgundy, Franche-Compte, Flanders, Artois, him 
| of the towns on the Somme, and of Holland; he forr 
| made this prince, I ſay, his implacable enemy. ſhou 
i He ſtirred up the people of Liege to commit a gui 
| perfidious act againſt the duke of Burgundy, and o 
to take up arms againſt him. At the ſame time acti 

he put himſelf in this prince's power at Perronne, 8 

| thinking thereby to deceive him. Could vaſl 


1468. there be a worſe policy! But he was detect- beh 
ed, and after having been kept priſoner in king 

the caſtle of Peronne, he was obliged to attend der 

his vaſſal againſt thoſe very people of Liege, Sho tors 
5 e 6 
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| his conduct. #39 - 
he had ſpirited up to rebellion. Could there be a 
ater humiliation 7: ee 35505 

He is afraid of his brother the duke of Berry, 
in conſequence of which this prince is poiſoned by 
his confeſſor, a Benedictine monk named Favre 
Veſois. This is not one of thoſe dubious impoi- 
ſonings, which the malicious vulgar are apt to 
ſwallow without proof. The duke of Berry was 
at ſupper, and ſat between his miſtreſs the lady of 
Montſorau and his confeſſor. The latter cauſed a 
very large peach to be ſet before them; the lady 
expired immediately upon eating of it; the prince 
fell into terrible convulſions, and died ſoon after. 

Odet Daidie, a brave nobleman, deſirous of 
revenging the duke's death, to whom he had been 


always attached, carried the guilty monk out of 
| Lewis's juriſdiction into Britany, Here he was 


fairly tried ; but the day they were'to paſs ſentence, 
he was found dead in his bed. To quiet the pub- 
lic clamour, Lewis ordered the writings to be 
brought to him, and appointed commiſſioners; 
but they decided nothing, and the king amply re- 
warded them. There were very few in Europe 
who doubted that Lewis had committed this crime, 
he, who when dauphin, had made his father a- 
fraid of his life. Hiſtorians ought not to accuſe 
him without ſufficient proof, but they ought to be 
ſorry for his having deſerved this ſuſpicion : they 
ſhould obſerve, that every prince who has been 
guilty of a notorious crime, is guilty alſo of all 
e raſh judgments which the people make on his 
actions. LY | | | 
Such was the conduct of Lewis XI towards his 
vaſſals and his relations ; let us now ſee how he 
behaved towards his neighbours. Edward IV, 
king of England, lands in France, in or- 
der to recbver the conqueſts of his anceſ= 1475. 
tors. Lewis is able to fight him, but chu- pas | 
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ſes rather to pay tribute. He bribes the chief off. 


cers among the Eugliſn, makes preſents of wine 
to the whole army, and purchaſes the return of 
this army into England. Would dt: not have been 
more becoming the dignity of à king of France, 
to employ the money ſpent in ſeducing the perſon 
whom he had ney reaſon to dread, and whom he 
ought not to have dreaded, to employ it, I ſay, 
in making preparations to oppoſe him? | 
Prince of generous minds are not afraid oſ 
chuſing men of rank and abilities, for their fa · 
vourites and miniſters. Lewis XI had none hardly 
for his confidants and miniſters, but perſons of 
mean birth, whoſe minds were ſtill lower than 
their condition. 
Few tyrants ever put more citizens to death by 
the hands of the common executioner, and by 
more exquiſite torments, than Lewis XI. The 
annals of the time mention four thouſand ſubjects 
executed either in public or in private during his 
reign. Dungeons, iron cages, chains, with which 
his victims were loaded, are the monuments leſt 
us by this monarch, which we behold with 
horror. ä 0 
h It is ſurprizing that father Daniel ſcarce 
1477. ſo much as mentions | the execution of 
James d' Armagnac, duke of Nemours, 
a known deſcendant of Clovis. The circumſtan- 
ces and apparatus of his death, the confiſcation 
of his eſtate, the dungeons in which his young 
children were ſhut up till the death of Lewis XI, 
are melancholy as well as intereſting ſubjects of 
_ curioſity. It is not known for certain what crime 


this prince committed. He was tried by commilli- . 


oners, from whence we may preſume he was 'not 
guilty. Some hiſtorians charge him in general 
with having intended to fe Ee the king, and to em- 
ploy a perſon to kill the dauphin. Such a charge 
| | deſerves 
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eſerves.no credit... A petty prince who had ta- 


ken ſhelter at the foot of the Pyrenees, could hard- 
at that diſtance, and in time of full peace, 


ly 
fine on Lewis XI, who was abfolute and all 


rerful in his dominions. The notion of killing 
the dauphin, who was yet an infant, and preſerving 
the father, is one. of thoſe extravagant whims that 
never could come into the head of a ſtateſman. 
This however is beyond doubt, that Lewis 


XI hated the houſe of Armagnac, that he gave 


orders for arreſting the duke of Nemours at Car- 
lat in 1477, that he confined him in an iron cage 
in the baſtile, that having drawn up the indict- 
ment himſelf, he commiſſioned judges to try him, 
among whom was Philip de Comines, a famous 
traitor, who having long betrayed the ſecrets of 
the houſe of Burgundy to the king, went over to 
the ſervice of France, and whoſe memoirs are eſ- 
teemed, though written with the reſerve of a cour- 
tier, who was afraid to tell the truth even after the 
death of Lewis XI. | 

The king ordered the duke of Nemours to be 
examined, racked, and condemned in his iron cage. 


He afterwards confeſſed to a prieſt in a hall hung 


with black. The confeſſing to a prieſt was a fa- 
vour which began to be granted to criminals. The 
black hanging was the ceremony obſerved with 
princes. Thus was Conradin executed at Naples, 
and thus was Mary Stuart afterwards treated in 
England. 3 


But cruel, beyond all example, was it in Lewis 


XI to place the duke's young children under the 


ſcaffold in the market-hall at Paris, to receive their 


father's blood upon their heads. Accordingly the 
went from thence all covered with it; in which 


condition they were carried to the baſtile, and put 
into dungeons made in the form of ſcuttles, where 
their bodies were in continual pain. A detail of 

the 
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240 Of Lewis II. Ch. Ixxx 
the ſhocking torments they underwent, would be 
incredible, were it not atteſted by the petition 
which thoſe unfortunate princes preſented to the 
Rates after the death of Lewis XI in 1483, 
Never was there leſs honour than during this 
reign. The judges were not aſhamed to ſhare the 
ſpoils even of perſons on whom they had pronoun- 
ced ſentence. + 
Ihe preceding times, notwithſtanding the fierce 
and barbarous manners of the people, had been 
uctive of ſome heroes. In the reign of Charles 
II there was a Dunois, a La Trimouille, a Clif. 
fon, a Richemont, a Saintraille, a La Hire, all 
magiſtrates of great merit : but under Lewis X[ 
there was not one great man. He degraded the 
nation: there was no virtue left: ſubmiſſion ſup- 
plied the ſtead of every other qualification, and 
the people at length grew as tame as alley 
ſlaves. | 
And yet this artful and obdurate wretch had 
two propenſities, which ought naturally to have 
humanized his manners, namely, love and devo- 
tion, He had miſtreſſes, by whom he had had 
three baſtards ; and beſides, he uſed to go on pil- 
' grimages. Love indeed was part of his natural 
charaQer ; but his devotion was only the ſuperſti- 
tious fear of a weak inordinate mind. He was al- 
ways covered with relics, and wore a leaden-image 
of our lady on his cap, of whom it is pretended 
that he uſed to aſk forgiveneſs for his aſſaſſinations 
even before he committed them. He gave the 
county of Bologna, by contract, to the bleſſed 
Virgin. Surely piety does not conſiſt in making 
the Virgin a counteſs, but in abſtaining from ſuch 
actions as our conſcience condemns, and God muſt 
puniſh ? 2 
He introduced the Italian cuſtom of ringing a 


bell at noon, and of ſaying an Ave Maria. or 
| : aſke 
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aſked the pope for the privilege of wearing the 
ſurplice and the amict *, and of being © anoint- 
ed a ſecond time with the oil of the holy vial of 
Rheims. „ 
At length perceiving the approach of death, 
he ſhut himſelf up in the caſtle of Pleſſis- les- tours, 
where, inacceſſible to his ſubjects, ſurrounded 
with guards, and devoured with inquietude, he 
ſent to Calabria for an hermit, whoſe name was 
Francis Martorillo, ſince revered by the name of 
St. Francis of Paula. He throws himſelf at his 
feet, and with tears in his eyes, beſeeches him to 
intercede with God that he may prolong, his life; 
as if the eternal order of things ought to have 
changed at the voice of a Calabrian in a French 
village, only that a weak and perverſe mind might 
remain in à rotten carcaſe, longer than nature 
would permit. While thus he ſues to a foreign 
| hermit for life, he thinks to re-animate his old bo- 
dy by drinking plentifully of childrens blood, 
which he vainly hoped would correct the ſharpneſs 
of his own. | | 
It is impoſſible to meet with a more wretched 
fate than this prince did, in the midſt of proſpe- 
rity, continually tortured. by an uneaſy mind,. by 
en ih by. fear, and by the vexation of being 
ated. | 
And yet he was the firſt king of France that 
took upon him the title of the moſt Chriſtian, al- 
moſt at the ſame time that Ferdinand of Arra- 
gon, a prince as famous for his perfidy as for his 
conqueſts, aſſumed the name of Catholic. Such 
a multitude of vices however did not deprive 
Lewis XI of his good qualities. He did not want 


The gui is a linen garment covering the head 
and ſhoulders, and worn by the prieſts of the church of 
Rome, when they celebrate m 
32 M cou 
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courage, but could attack an enemy like a king; | ol 


he underſtood mankind, and was verſed | th 
neſs ; he would likewiſe have juſtice 35-7 Jury 
ſuffering none but himſelf to be unjuſt with Ig te 
punity. | | 

After Paris hag been laid waſte by a contagion ol 
it was repeopled through his care and vigilance ; d 
it is true, that among the new inhabitants there * 
was a great number of thieves and vagabonds I 
but the ſeverity of the magiſtrates ſoon HP n 
them good citizens. In his reign there were four- 1 
ſcore thouſand inhabitants in that city able to bear n 
arms. To him the people are indebted for the firſt K 
humiliation of the nobility; an event for which Ci 
abqut fifty families complained, and more than ſ 
Ave hundred thouſand had reaſon to rejoice. d 
It was he that eſtabliſhed the poſt-office, but not f 

in the manner in which it is regulated at preſent 
in all parts of Europe. He only renewed the d 
weredarii * of Charlemaign, and of the ancient K 
Roman empire. Two hundred and thirty meſ- f 
ſengers were always employed in carrying his or- J 
ders. Private yams might ride the horſes ap- : 
pointed for theſe meſſengers, paying ten pence a T 
horſe for every ſtation of four leagues. The let- : 
ters were delivered from town to town by the Al 

king's meſſengers ; a regulation which for a long 
time obtained only in France. He wanted to ! 
render the weights and meaſures uniform through- t 
out his dominions, as they had been in the time t 
* Yeredarius is a word uſed in the times of baſe la- * 
tinity, to ſignify a meſſenger, or even a poſtmaſter, from t 
_weredus, A poſt horſe, or hunting nag. | v 
Stragula ſucciucti yenator ſums ueredi; a 
ſolet à nudo ſurgere ficus equo. | 
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of Charlemaign. In fine, he was an inſtance 


that a bad man can promote the public goody 


where it does not claſh with his private in- 
tereſt. 

The impoſts under Charles VII, independently 
of the crown lands, amounted to feventeen hun- 
dred thouſand livres; under Lewis XI they in- 


creaſed to four millions ſeven hundred thouſand 


livres; and the livre being at that time ten to the 
mark, this ſum amounted to three and twenty 
millions five hundred thouſand livres preſent mo- 


| ney. If, purſuing theſe proportions, we examine 


into the price of proviſions, and eſpecially of 
corn, the principal branch of human ſupport, we 
ſhall find that it was not half ſo much as in our 
days. Thus, three and twenty millions went ,as 
far with them, as forty ſix with us. 

Such was the power of France, before Burgun- 
dy, France-Comte, Artois, the territory of Bou- 
logne, the towns on the Somme, Provence, and 
Anjou, were by Lewis XI incorporated with the 
French monarchy. France ſoon roſe to be the 
moſt powerful kingdom in Europe ; it was like a 
river increaſed by twenty leſſer ſtreams, and clear- 
ed of the dirt and mud which had long diſturbed 
its waters. 

Titles at that time began to be given to power: 
Lewis XI was the firſt king of France who took 
that of Majeſiy, which the emperor only had hi- 
therto borne ; but the German chancery would 
never give it to any king, till very lately. The 


kings of Arragon, Caſtile, and Portugal, had 


the title of Highneſs; and the king of England 
was ſtiled your Grace, Lewis XI might be tiled 


your Deſpotiſm. 


We have ſeen by what a ſeries of ſucceſsful 
crimes he became the firſt abſolute king in Eu- 
* ſince the grand eſtabliſnment of feudal go- 

| M : vern- 
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vernment. Ferdinand the Catholic could not at- 
tain the ſame power in Arragon. Iſabella, by her 
artifices, had- prepared the Caſtilians for paſſive 
obedience, but ſhe did not rule deſpotically, Each 


its particular privileges. The feudal lords often 
oppoſed theſe privileges, while the kings endea- 
voured to reduce both lords and towns alike under 
their "obedience. None of them obtained their 
ends except Lewis XI; but it was by ſhedding 
the blood of the Armagnacs and the Luxemburgs 
on a ſcaffold, by ſacrificing every thing to his ſuſ- 
picions, and by giving immenſe rewards to thoſe 
who executed his bloody purpoſes. Iſabella of 


Caſtile went to work with more cunning, and 


without bloodſhed. » For inſtance, if ſhe wants to 
reunite the dutchy of Placentia to the crown ; by 
inſinuations and money ſhe ſtirs up the duke of 
Placentia's vaſſals againſt him: they aſſemble in a 
body, and inſiſt on becoming vaſſals to the queen; 
and ſhe conſents out of complaifance. 

At the ſame time that Lewis XI increaſed his 
105 over the people by his ſeverity, he enlarged 
his kingdom by his induſtry. He obtained Pro- 
vence of the laſt ſovereign count of that country, 
whereby he wreſted a great fief from the empire, 
juft as Philip of Valois had acquired Dauphine. 
Anjou and Maine, which belonged to the count 
of Provence, were likewiſe reunited to. the crown. 
Policy, money, and fortune, gradually ex- 
tended the limits of the kingdom of France, 
Which ſince Hugh Capet's time had made no great 
figure, and which the Engliſh had brought to 
the brink of deſtruction. 'This ſame gud fortune 
reunited Burgundy to France, and by the blun- 
ders of the laſt duke, the body of the tate recover- 
ed a province, which had been imprudently ſepa- 
rated from it. 
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CHAP. LXXXI. 


— 


07 Burgundy and the Swiſs at the time of Lewis 
V, in the fifteenth century. 


n  NHARLES the 52%, who derived his origi- 
[= C nal in a direct line . John king of France, 
r was poſſeſſed of the dukedom of Burgundy, as 
by the appanage of his family, with the towns on the 
8 Somme which had been yielded to him by Charles 


VII. By right of ſucceſſion he had Franche- 

Comté, Artois, Flanders, and almoſt all Hol- 

© land. His towns in the Low Coumries enjoy- 

f ed a moſt flouriſhing trade, which almoſt rivalled 

1 that of Venice. Antwerp was the ſta le of the 

4 northern nations : in Gaunt there were fifty thou- 

ſand artificers employed in the woollen manufacto- 

f ry. Bruges was as trading a town as Antwerp. 

5 Arras was celebrated for its beautiful tapeſtries, 
which ſtill go by its name in Germany, Eogland 
and Italy. | 

| The princes at that time were accuſtomed to 

ſell their territories, when they wanted money,. 

juſt as a private perſon may now ſell his houſe or 
eſtate. This cuſtom had ſubſiſted ever ſince the 
time of the cruſades. Ferdinand king of Arragon 
fold Rouflilloa to Lewis XI, with the equity of 
redemption. Charles duke of Burgundy had late- 
ly purchaſed Guelderland, The duke of Auſtria 
had likewiſe ſold him whatever territories he poſ- 
felled in Alſace and in the neighbourhood of Swil- 
ſerland. This acquiſition was worth a great deal 
more than Charles gave for it. He was now maſ- 
ter of a compact territory, from the banks of the 

Somme to the gates of Straſburg. His buſineſs 

would have been to enjoy it: few kings in Europe 

were ſo potent as he; none was richer, or more 
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magnificent. His intent was to ere his domini. * 
ons into a kingdom; which ſome time or other 2 
might have been extremely prejudicial to France. * 
All that was requiſite for this purpoſe, was to pur- , 
chaſe a diploma of the emperor Frederic III. * 
For the cuſtom ſtill continued of applying to the " 
emperor for the title of king; an homage paid XX 
to the antient grandeur of the Roman name, | 
The negotiation miſcarried; but Charles intend- | by 
ing to add Lorrain and Swiſſerland to his domi- A 
nions, was very ſure, if he ſucceeded, of mak- c 
ing himſelf king without any other prince's per- b 
miſſion. | , 
His ambition wore no diſguiſe; which was . 
chiefly the reaſon why they gave him the ſurname wy 
of Bold. We may judge of his pride 0 
1474. by the reception he gave to the Swiſs de- os 
puties. Hiſtorians of that country affirm, fil 
that the duke obliged thoſe deputies to addreſs him | _ 
upon their knees: a ſtrange contraſt in the man- * 
ners of a free people, who not long after were his * 
conquerors! | * 
The duke of Burgundy's pretenſion, to which : 
the Helvetians ſubmitted, was founded on this. 4 
A great many Swiſs towns were incloſed within 7 
the territories, which he purchaſed of the duke of * 
Auſtria; and Charles imagined he had made a 8 
purchaſe of ſlaves. Beſides, it had been the cuſ- 
tom for the deputies of the commons to addreſs 
the king of France on their knees ; and the duke 43 
of Burgundy had preſerved the ceremonial of the tk 
head of his family. We have elſewhere obſerved, 
that ſeveral kings, after the emperor's example, had + 
inſiſted on the ceremony of the knee from thoſe 0 
who accoſted them, or waited at their table; Es 
and that this Aſiatic cuſtom had been introduced t 
by Conſtantine, and before him by Diocleſian. ſr 


Thence alſo aroſe the uſage that a vaſſal did ho- 
| mags 
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mage to his lord, on: both his knees. Thence al- 
fo the ceremony of kiſſing the pope's toe, Suck 


foldier in this. battle, was ſold to his general for 
acrown ; who, I ſay, could have thought that 
there would be one day much finer and wealthier 
cities in Swiſſerland, than even the capital of the- 

M 4 © _ 


is the hiſtory of human vanity. a _ 

4885 Philip of Comines, and the torrent of ſucceed- 
—4 ing hiſtorians, pretend that the war againſt the | 
1 Swiſs, which proved ſo. fatal to the duke of Bur- 
the gundy, was owing to a cart loaded with ſheep 
aid ſkins. The moſt trifling incident will produce a a 
* war, when princes have a mind to quarrel : but 
iN long before that, Lewis Xl had been inciting the 
x Swiſs againſt the duke of Burgundy, and many 
a acts of hoſtility had been committed on both ſides 
” before the accidenit of the cart. It is therefore ve- 

; ry certain that the ambition of Charles the Bold. e 
1 was the only cauſe of the war. | 
ay At that time there were only eight Swiſs can- 
: tons: Fribourg, Soleure, Schaffhouſe and Appen- 

$ zel, had not yet joined in the confederacy. Ba- 

» fil an imperial city, whoſe ſituation on the Rhine 

"ty rendered t both powerful and wealthy, did not 

Fl conſtitute a part of this infant republic, which 

| had nothing but the poverty, ſimplicity, and va- 

h lour of its inhabitants to diſtinguiſh it. The de- 

i puties of Berne repreſented to this ambitious prince, 

1 that their whole country was not worth his troop- 

"I ers ſpurs :. they did not addreſs him on their knees; 

; but ſpoke with modeſty, and defended. themſelves 

y with bravery. 4 * od der 

5 The duke's gendarms, all covered with 

gold, were twice intirely routed by theſe 1476. 

5 fimple peaſants, who were aſtoniſhed at 

the riches they found in the enemy's camp. 

| Who could have thought at that tiwe, when 

the biggeſt diamond in Europe,. taken by a Swiſs 

| 
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dukedom of Burgundy ? Theſe people were long un- 
acquainted with the luxury of diamonds and embroi. 
dered filks ; and as ſoon as it was known, it was prohi. 
bited: but ſolid riches, which conſiſt in the cultiva. 
tion of the-earth, have been gathered there by free 
and victorious hands. In our days they have begun 
to ſtudy the conveniencies of life. All the ſweets 
of ſociety, together with the improvements of found 
philoſophy, without which ſociety has no charms, 
have made their way into ſome particular ſpots of 
Swiſſerland, where they enjoy a milder climate to- 

ether with the bleſſings of plenty. In fine, the in- 
es of this country, formerly ſo rude and un- 
cultivated, may in ſome places be faid to have join- 
ed the urbanity of Athens to the ſimplicity of 
Sparta. 


Charles the bold wanted to wreak his vengeance | 


on Lorrain, and to wreſt the town of Nanci, which 
he had taken once before, from duke René its law- 
ful ſovereign. But thoſe very Swiſs, who had de- 
feated him before, aſſiſted by their countrymen of 
Fribourg and Soleure, who by this very a& ſhewed 
themſelves worthy of their alliance, routed once 

more the troops of this ufurper, when he 


1477. purchaſed with his blood the name of Bold, 


| which has been given him by poſterity. 

Then it was that Lewis XI took poſſeſſion of Ar- 
_ tois, of the towns on the Somme, of the dukedom 

of Burgundy as a fief male, and of the city of Be- 
ſancon by the right of conveniency. 

Princeſs Mary, daughter of Charles the bold, 
and heireſs to ſo many provinces, was thus ſtripped 
at once of two. thirds of her territories. The ſe- 
venteen provinces which this princeſs ſtill preſerved, 
might have been likewiſe joined to the kingdom of 
France, had ſhe married the ſon of Lewis XI, 
who vainly flattered himſelf that he might make 


ber his daughter-in-law, while he was ſtripping = 
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| fed the opportunity of uniting Franche-Compte 


and all the Netherlands to the French monarchy. 
The inhabitants of Gaunt and the reſt of the 
Flemmings, who enjoyed more liberty at that 
time under their ſovereigns, than even-the Engliſh 
do at preſent under their kings, obliged their prin- 
ceſs to 1 Maximilian ſon of the emperor Fre- 
derick III. 

In our days the people hear of the marriages of 
their princes, of peace and. war, of new taxes, 
and indeed of their moſt eſſential concerns, by the 
declaration of their ſoverigns; but it. was not ſo in 
Flanders. The inhabitants of Gaunt inſiſted that 


their princeſs ſhould marry a German; and fo 


ſtrenuouſly did they inſiſt upon it, that they brought 
Mary of Burgundy's chancellor, and Imbercourt 


her chamberlain, to the block, for cor ny 


to give her away to the dauphin of France. Theſe 
two miniſters were executed in the preſence of. 
the young princeſs, who in vain entreated that fe - 
rocious people to pardon them. | 

Maximilian being thus invited rather by the in- 
habitants of Gaunt, than by the princeſs, conclu- 


ded the marriage like a private gentleman, who 


makes his fortune by marrying an heireſs: his wife 
defrayed the expences of his journey, and main- 
tained both him and bis retinue. He had the prin- 


ceſs, but not her dominions; in ſhort, he was on- 


Jy the conſort of a ſovereign: and after the death of 
his wife, when he was intruſted with the guardian 
ſhip of his ſon, when he had the adminiſtration of. 
the Netherlands, and even when he was elected 


Cæſar and king of the Romans, the people of 
Bruges detained him in priſon four months for in- 


fringing their privileges. If princes have often 
abuſed their power, the people have as often abu - 


ſed their rights  _ 
M 5 This 
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This marriage between the heireſs of Burgundy 
and Maximilian, proved the fource of all thofe 
wars, which for ſuch a feries of years ſet the hou- 


ſes of France, and Auſtria at variance. It is this 


that gave riſe to the grandeur of Charles V; this 
that had like to have enſlaved all Europe : and on- 
Iy becauſe the citizens of Gaunt would have the 
diſpoſing of their princeſs in marriage. 


——_— 1 


CHAP. LXXXIL 
Of CHIVALRY. 


HE extinction of the houfe of Burgundy, 

the government of Lewis XI, and efpecial- 

ly the new manner of waging war which had been 
introduced over all Europe, contributed inſenſibly 
to aboliſh what we call Chivalry, a kind of dig. 
nity and confraternity, of which there foon re- 
mained no more than a weak and imperfect idea, 
This chivalry was a warlike inſtitution, introdu- 
ced among the nobility, as the devout confrater- 


nities had been eſtabliſhed among the burghers. 
The anarchy and confuſion under which Europe 
laboured upon the decline of the houſe of Char- 


lemaign, gave riſe to this inſtitution. Dukes, 
counts, viſcounts, vidames , caſtellains +, were 
grown ſovereigns on their own eſtates : they waged 
war againſt each other ; but inſtead of thoſe great 
armies of Charles Martel, Pepin, and Charlemaign, 


almoſt all Europe was divided into, ſmall bodies of 


1.70" Fg judge of a biſhop's temporal juriſdiction. 
The word is derived from Vicedominus, which ſignifes 


a vicar, or ſteward of a lord. 
+ The conſtable or governor of a caſtle, cafellanus, 


who commanded in the abſcace of the lord, - 


ſeven 
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that aſſiſted at the ceremony, put on his ſpurs, 


ſeven or eight hundred men, and ſometimes leſs, 


Two or three towns formed a petty ſtate, which 


was continually at war with its neighbour. There 
was no longer any communication between the 

rovinces, no longer any high roads, no longer any 
ſecurity for the merchants, though the public could 
not do without them.: every lord or caſtellain ex- 


torted from them on the road; and the multitude 


of towers on the banks of rivers and in narrow 
paſſages of mountains, were only ſo many neſts 
or lurking holes of robbers. They carried off the 
women, and plundered the merchants. 

A great many lords inſenſibly entered into an aſ- 


ſociation, and even vowed, to maintain the public 


ſecurity and to protect the ladies. This virtuous 


inſtitution received a greater force by being made a 


religious at. Thus aſſociations were formed in 
almoſt all the provinces: every lord of a great fief 


held it an honour to be a knight, and, to be ad- 


mitted into the order. 
- Towards the eleventh century they. eſtabliſhed 


both religious and civil ceremonies, which ſeemed to 


give a new character to the candidate: he was oblig- 
ed to faſt, to confeſs and receive the ſacrament, and 
to paſs a whole night armed cap-a-pee. He was 
made to dine by himſelf at a ſeparate table, while 


his godfathers and the ladies who were to put on- 
his armour. and to dub him knight, eat at another. 
For his part, he was clad in a white tunic, and fat 
at his ſide-table, where he was forbid to ſpeak, to 


laugh, or even to eat. The next day he entered 
the church with hi ſword hanging about his neck, 


and the prieſt gave him his benediction; afterwards 


he knelt down before the lord or lady who was to 
put on his armour. The perſons of the firſt rank 


clad 
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clad him with a cuiraſs, with braſſets . cuiſshes 


+, gauntlets 5, and with 4 coat of mail. The 


godfather who inſtalled him, touched him three 
times on the ſhoulder with the flat fide of his fword, 
in the name of God, of St. Michael, and of St. 
St. George. From that time forward, ſo often as 
he heard maſs, he drew his ſword and held it ere& 
when the prieſt read the Goſpel. | 
This inſtallation was followed by high feſtivals, 
and oftentimes by tournaments. The great lords 
of the fiefs laid a tax on their ſubjects for the day, 
on which their children were to enter the order of 


knighthood. It was generally at the age of one 


and twenty that they received this title ; before 
that time they were batchelors, which ſignified the 
fame as bas chevalier, inferior knights, or varlets, 
and ſquires ; and the lords who had entered the 


confraternity, ſent their children to one another's 


Houſes, in order to be educated far from their pa- 
Tents, by the name of varlets, in the apprentice- 
thip of chivalry. a 
The time of the cruſades was the period in 
which the knights were moſt in vogue. The feu- 
dal lords, who led their vaſſals under their flag, 
were called knights bannerets; not that the bare 
title of knights gave them a right to appear in the 
field with a flag. It was power only, and not the 
ceremony of dubbing, that qualified them to have 
troops under their command. They were banne- 
rets in virtue of their fiefs, and not of chivalry. 
This title was only a diſtinction introduced by cuſ- 
tom, and an honour by courteſy; it was never a real 
dignity in the ſtate, nor had it ever any influence 


Armour for the arms. | 
+ Armour for the ihighs. a 3 
J An iron glove uſed for defence, and thrown down 


in challenges, 
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on the form of government. The elections of 
the emperors and of kings were not made by 


knights; there was no neceſſity of having been 


qubbed to be admitted into the Imperial diet, into 


the parliament of France, or the cortes of Spain. 
The infeoftments, the rights of juriſdiction and 


dependence, the inheritances, the laws, every 
thing in fine that was eſſential, had no fort of re: 
lation to this fort of chivalry. The great privi- 
leges of this inſtitution conſiſted in the bloody ſports 
called tournaments. Neither a batchelor, nor a 
ſquire, generally ſpeaking, were ſuffered to juſtle 


with a knight. 


Even kings themſelves would be armed as 
knights, but this gave them no addition of dighity 
or power; their intent was only to encourage chi- 
valry and valour by their example. The knights 
had a great reſpect ſhewn them in ſociety ; and 


this was all the advantage they enjoyed. 
In proceſs of time, when king Edward III in- 


ſtituted the order of the garter; Philip the good, 


duke of Burgundy, the order of the Golden- fleece; 
and Lewis XI the order of St Michael, in the be- 
ginning as much reſpected as the other two, and 


nov ſo ridiculouſly debaſed ; then the ancient chi- .. 


valry declined. It had no longer any mark of diſ- 


tinction, nor a head that could confer particular 


honours or privileges. There were no longer any 


knights bannerets, when kings and great princes 


had eſtabliſhed regular companies in their armies z 
then the ancient chivalry became only an empty 
name. But it was ſtill thought an honour to be 


dubbed by a great prince, -or by a famous warrior: 
thoſe lords who were conſtituted in ſome dignity, 


added to their title the quality of knight; and all 
thoſe who made profeſſion of arms, aſſumed that 
of eſquire. 


The 
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The military orders of knighthood, as the Tem. 
plars, the knights of Malta, the ,Teutonic order 
and fo many others, are an imitation of the anci- 
ent chivalry, which joined the ceremonies of re- 
ligion to military duty. But this kind of chivalry 
was abſolutely different from the ancient. It pro- 
duced the monaſtic military orders, founded by 
popes, poſſeſſed of benefices, and bound by the 
three monaſtic vows. Of theſe extraordinary or- 


ders, ſome have been great conquerors, others have 


been ſuppreſſed for their debauchery, and others 
ſubſiſt ſtill with dignity. 

The Teutonic order was a ſovereign power; 
the order of Malta is ſo ſtill, and is likely fo to 
continue. | 

There is ſcarce a prince in. Europe, that has 


not thought proper to inſtitute an order of knight- 


hood.. The ſimple title of knight, which the 
kings of England confer on private citizens, with- 


out enrolling them in any particular order, is a de- 
rivation from the ancient chivalry, but very remote 


from its ſource. Its genuine deſcent has been pre- 
ſerved only in the ceremony, by which the kings 
of France always confer the honour of knight- 


hood, on the ambaſſadors ſent from Venice; and 
the accolade or embracing about the neck, is the 
only ceremony preſerved in this inſtallation. 


In the picture here exhibited we ſee a great 


variety; and if we would atteritively follow the 
chain of the ſeveral cuſtoms of Europe ſince the 

time of Charlemaign, in reſpet to government, 
to the church, to war, todignities, to finances, to 
: ſociety, and even to garb and dreſs, we ſhould find 
« nothing but a perpetual viciſſitude. 
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CHAP. LXXXIIL 


Of the feudal government after Lewis Al, in the 


fifteenth century. 
V O U have ſeen in what manner the anarchy 


of Italy, France and Germany, was turned 
into deſpotiſm under Charlemaign ; and how de- 
ſpotiſm was ſubverted by anarchy under his de- 
ſcendants. 5 | 
You are ſenſible it is a miſtake to think that the 
fiefs were not hereditary before the time of Hugh 
Capet. Normandy is a convincing proof of the 


contrary. Bavaria and Aquitain were hereditary be- 


fore Charlemaign : and almoſt all the fiefs were 
ſuch in Italy under the Lombard kings. In the 
reigns of Charles the Fat and the Simple, the 
great officers, as well as ſome biſhops, aſſumed 
the rights and prerogatives of ſovereignty. But 
there had been always proprietors of large eſtates 


in land, who were called Sires in France, Herren 
in Germany, and Ricos Hombres , in Spain. 


There had been alſo ſome large cities, governed by 
their own magiſtrates, as Rome, Milan, Lyons, 
Rheims, &c. The limits of the privileges and 
liberties of thoſe cities, as well as thoſe of the 
power or prerogative of the lords, have been 
perpetually ſhifting. Force and fortune have ge- 
nerally decided theſe matters. If theſe great offi- 


cers turned uſurpers, Charlemaign's father did the 


ſame. Pepin, grandſon of Arnold; the precep- 
tor of Dagobert and biſhop of Mets ſtripped the 
race of Clovis. Hugh Capet dethroned the. poſte- 
Tity of Pepin; and Hugh's deſcendants could ne- 


ver unite the ſcattered members of the ancient 


monarchy. 


t Rich men, 
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The feudal power in France received a mortal 
wound from Lewis XI. Ferdinand and Iſabella 
were fighting againſt it in Caſtile and Arragon, In 
England it made way for a mixt government. In 
Poland it ſubſiſted under another form. But it was. 
in Germany that it preſerved and even increaſed its 
vigour. The count de Boulainvilliers calls this. 


conſtitution, an effort of the human under ſtanding... 


Loiſeau and other lawyers ſtile it, a whimfical inſſi. 
tution, a beadleſs monſter. 


That the proprietors of lands ſhould chuſe to be 
maſters on their own eſtates, does not ſeem to be 
fuch a mighty effort of genius, but a natural and: 
very common effect of reaſon and human cupidity. 
From the further extremity of Ruſſia as far as the 


mountains of Caſtile, all the great lords have had 


the ſame idea, without communicating it to each 
other : they have been all defirous that neither their 
lives nor eſtates ſhould depend on the arbitrary will 
of a king: againſt this power they have all aſſoci- 
ated in every country; and yet they have all exer- 
Ciſed it, as far as they could, over their own ſub- 
e Thus was Europe governed for above five 

undred years. This form of adminiſtration was 
unknown to the ancient Greeks and Romans : but 
it is not odd or whimſical, ſince it is ſo generally 
eſtabliſhed in Europe. It ſeems unjuſt, inaſmuch 
as the major part of mankind are oppreſſed by the 


ſmaller; and a private citizen can never riſe but 


by a general confuſion. Under a feudal govern- 


ment there are no great cities, no commerce, no 


lite arts. The powerful cities in Germany and 
Flanders, flouriſhed only in conſequence of a ſmall 
ſhadow of liberty. The city of Gaunt, for exam- 
ple, as well as Bruges and Antwerp, were more in 
the nature of republics under the proteQion of the 


dukes of Burgundy, than ſubject to the arbitrary 


power 
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wer of thoſe princes. The ſame may be ſaid of 


the Imperial cities. 
You have ſeen how the feudal anarchy was ef- 


tabliſhed in great part of Europe under the ſueceſ- 


ſors of Charlemaign. But before his time there 
had been a more regularadminiſtration of fiefs under 
the Lombard kings in Italy. The Franks who in- 
vaded Gaul, ſhared the ſpoils with Clovis: hence 
the count de Boulainvilliers inſiſts that the caſtellains 
or lords of manors are all fovereigns in France. 
But where is the eſtate whoſe owner can ſay, I am 
.deſcended from a conqueror of Gaul? And even 
were he deſcended in a right line from one of thoſe 
uſurpers, would not the cities and the common 

ople have a better right to reſume their liberties, 


than this Frank had to enſlave them? 


It cannot be ſaid t hat the feudal juriſdiction was 
eſtabliſned in Germany by right of conqueſt, as in 
Lombardy and France. No foreign nation ever 
made the conqueſt of all Germany; and yet of all 
countries in the world this is the only one, in which 
the feudal furiſdictions really fubfiſt. The Boiards 
of Ruffia have their ſubjects; but they are ſubjecti 
alſo themſelves, and do not compoſe a body like 
the princes of Germany. The khans of Crim Tar» 
tary, the princes of Walachia and Moldavia, are 
indeed feudal lords who depend on the Turkiſh 


fultan. But they may be depofed by an order of 


the divan ; whereas the German princes cannot 
without a decree of the whole nation. There is a 
greater equality among the nobles of Poland, than 
among the proprietors of lands in Germany, and yet 
theirs 1s not a feudal government. There are no 
rear-vaſfals in Poland: one noble is not ſubject ta 
another as in Germany: Poland is an ariſtocrati- - 
= republic, in which the common people are 
aves. " a | 
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In Italy the feudal laws ſubſiſt in a different 
manner. All eſtates in Lombardy are reckoned 
Refs of the empire, and this occaſions a prodigious 
deal of confuſion : for if ever the emperors were 
. of thoſe fiefs, it was only as kings of 
taly, and ſucceſſors to thoſe of Lombardy. Now 
the diet of Ratiſbon ſurely is not fovereign of Italy. 
But what is the conſequence ? The Germanic li- 
berty having prevailed over the Imperial authority 


in Germany, and the empire being grown a dif- 
| tin& thing from the emperor, the lords of Italian 


fiefs are therefore called the empire's, but not the 
emperor's vaſſals. Thus one feudal adminiſtration 


is become ſubjet to another. The kingdom of 


Naples is alſo a different kind of fief. It is an 
homage which the ſtrong pays to the weak; a 
ceremony kept up by cuſtom, _ 

The feudal juriſdictions prevailed in all parts 
of Europe, and yet the laws of fiefs were different 
in each country. For inſtance, the male branch 
of the houſe of Burgundy happens to be extinQ, 
and Lewis XI. thinks himſelf intitled to inherit 
that eſtate. If the branch of Saxony or Bavaria 


had failed, the emperor would have had no right to 
ſeize on their provinces. Much leſs could the 


pretend to ſeize on the kingdom of Naples, ſhould 


the reigning houſe be extinct. Theſe rights are eſ- 


tabliſhed by force, cuſtom, and compact. And 


Indeed Lewis XI. acquired his by force; for there 


was ſtill living a prince of the houſe of Burgundy, 
namely, the count of Nevers, a deſcendant of the 
firſt of his branch, who was inſtituted duke of Bur- 
gundy by king John; and yet this prince dared not 
fo much as to claim his right. It was likewiſe a 
very dubious caſe, whether Mary of Burgundy, 
ought not to. have ſucceeded. In the donation of 
Burgundy by king John, it is mentioned that the 
heirs ſhould ſucceed; and ſurely a daughter is heir. 
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The queſtion about male and female fiefs, the 
right of liege or ſimple homage, the uncertainty of 
lords who were vaſſals of two paramounts at the 
ſame time for different lands, or who were vaſſals 
to paramounts that diſputed about the ſupreme ju- 
riſdiction; theſe and a thouſand other difficulties, 
gave riſe to thoſe ſuits which the ſword alone could 
decide. The fortunes of private people were ſtill 
in a worſe ſituation. 1 

What a ſituation for inſtance muſt it be, for a 
huſbandman to be ſubject to a lord, who is himſelf 
ſubject to another lord, and this ſtill dependent on 
a third ! If he has a ſuit, he muſt go through all 
theſe courts, and ſpend all he has before he can 
obtain a definitive ſentence. Surely it was not the 
people that ever of their own choice appointed this 
form of government. There is no country worth 
inhabiting, but where all orders owe equal obedi- 
ence to the laws. ; 


— — 


CHAP. LXXXIV. 


Of Charles VIII, and the flate of Europe when be 
undertook the conqueſt of Naples. | 


E WIS XI. left behind him one Son, viz. 

Charles VIII, a prince only fourteen years of 
age, of a feeble conſtitution, and with little or no 
education, but poſſeſſed of the moſt powerful king- 
dom in Europe. He left him alſo a civil war, the 
almoſt inſeparable companion of minorities. The 
king indeed was not a minor according to the 
law of Charles V ; but he was under age 
according to the law of nature. His | eldeſt 
filter Anne, wife of the duke of Bourbon Beaujeau, 
was by her father's will entruſted with the 


regency, which ſhe really deſerved; Lewis duke 
| of 
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of Orleans, the firſt prince of the blood, who was | 
afterwards that very king Lewis XII, whoſe me. Fran 


mory is ſo dear to France, began with ſhewing ha T 
himſelf the ſcourge of the ſtate, to which he and 
afterwards behaved himſelf as a father. On the on 
one hand his quality of firſt prince of the blood, fo ron 
far from procuring him any ſhare in the govern- _ 
ment, did not even give him the precedency over 3 


the other peers more ancient than himſelf, On 
the other, it always ſeemed very odd, that a woman ws. 
whom the law excludes from the throne, ſhould 
rule the ſtate under another name: The duke of the 
Orleans, excited by ambition (which excites even 
the moſt virtuous) engaged in a civil war againſt his | 

ſovereign, in order to be his guardian. 6 x 


The parliament of Paris percetved then the in- 455 
fluence which it was likely one day to acquire in ph 
the caſe of minoxities. The duke of Orleans ad- dan 
dreſſed himſelf to this court, to obtain a deeree for bet 
changing the adminiſtration. The firſt preſident, La 5 9 
Vaquerie, made anſwer that neither the ſinances, _ 
nor the adminiftration of the realm, were points 6 
that belonged to the juriſdiftion of the parliament, I 
but to the States general, whom the court of par- | 0 

liament does not repreſent. 2 

By this anſwer it appears that Paris was then ya 
quiet, and that the parlament was in the in- ' 1 
tereſt of madame de Beaujeu. The civil war was M | 

carried on in the provinces, and 1 q 
T488. in Britany, where the old duke Francis Il. yy 7 
ſided with the duke of Orleans. At length wie 


both parties came to an engagement near St. Au- 
bin in Britany. Here we are to obſerve, tnat in . 
the duke of Orleans's army there were four or five 


hundred Engliſh, notwithſtanding the troubles with = 
which their own country was at that time exhault- of 


ed. Whenever an opportunity offers of attacking 
| | France, 
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France, the Engliſh are ſeldom neuter. Lewis de 
la Trimouille, a great general, defeated the rebels, 
and took their chief the duke of Orleans priſoner, 
who was afterwards his ſovereign. We may rec- 
kon him the third of the Capetian kings taken in 
battle, but not the laſt. The duke was 
confined near three years in the tower of 1491. 
Bourges, till Charles VIII. went himſelf 
in perſon to ſet him at liberty. The French at that 
time muſt have been a more humane people than 
the Engliſh, who amidit the diſtractions of civil 
war, generally put their priſoners to death by the 
hands of the executioner *. 
The peace aud grandeur of France were cement- 
ed by the marriage of Charles VIII, who at length 
compelled the old duke of Britany to give him his 
daughter-and his dominions. The princeſs Anne 
of Britany, one of the fineſt women in her time, 
was in love with the duke of Orleans, who ſtill 
had youth on his ſide, and was ſtill withall a moſt 
graceful perſon. Thus by this civil war he loſt 
both his liberty and his miſtreſs. | 
In Europe the marriages of princes frequent] 
decide the fate of nations. King Charles VIII, 
who in his father's life-time might have married 
Mary the heireſs of the houſe of Burgundy, had 


it till in his power to marry the daughter of this 


Mary, and of Maximilian king of the Romans 


and Maximilian on his ſide, the widower of a 


of Burgundy, had' good reaſon to flatter himſe 

with the hopes of obtaining princeſs Anne of Bri- 
tany. He had actually married her by proxy; and 
the count of Naſſau had in the name of the king of 
the Romans put one leg into the princeſs's bed, 
according to the cuſtom of thoſe times. But this 
did not hinder the king of France from concluding 
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his marriage. He obtained the princeſs, and for her 
portion Britany, which was afterwards reduced to 
a province of France. | 

This kingdom was then at its higheſt pitch 
of glory; and indeed nothing but the great 
number of miſtakes its princes committed 
could have hindered them, from being he 
arbiters of Europe. | 

You may remember how the laſt count of Pro- 
vence bequeathed that country by will to Lewis 
XI. This count, in whom ended the houſe of 
Anjou, took the title of king of the two Sicilies, 


which kis family had long ſince loſt ; a title which 


he conveyed to Lewis XI, at the ſame time that 
he made him a real donation of Provence. Char- 
les VIII, reſolving not to wear an empty title, 
ſoon prepared every thing neceſſary for the con- 
queſt of Naples, and to eſtabliſn bis dominion 
in Italy. We muſt take a view of the ſtate of 
Europe at the time when theſe events happen- 
ed, viz. towards the end of the fifteenth cen- 


tury. 
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CHAP. LXXXV. 
| State of Europe at the end of the fifteenth century 


HE emperor Frederick III, of the houſe of 

'' Auſtria, was lately dead: he left the empire 
to his ſon Maximilian, who had been cho- 

1493. ſen king of the Romans in his father's life. 
| time. But theſe kings of the Romans had 
no longer any power in Italy ; the authority they 
had in Germany was no greater than that of the 
doge at Venice; and, upon the whole the houſe 


of Auſtria was far from being formidable. In 
| p vail 
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vain do they ſtill ſhew the following epitaph at 


Vienna: here lies the pious, the auguſt emperor Fre- 
derick IH. ſovereign of Chriſtendom, king of Hunga- 
ry, Dalmatia, Croatia, archduke of Auſtria, &c. 
it only ſhews the vanity of inſcriptions. He never 
_ poſſeſſed any thing belonging to Hungary, except 
the crown adorned with ſome jewels, which he al- 
ways kept in his cabinet, refuſing to ſend them ei- 
ther to his pupil Ladiflaus, who was king of that 
country, or to thoſe who were afterwards choſen 
by the Hungarians, and who fought againſt the 
Turks. He was hardly maſter of one half of the 
province of Auſtria ; his couſins had the reſt ; and 
as to the title of ſovereign of Chriſtendom, it is eaſy 
to ſee whether he deſerved it. His ſon Maximilian 
had, beſides his father's demeſnes, the adminiſ- 
tration of the territories belonging to his wife Mary 
of Burgundy, in the name of his ſon Philip the 
| Handſome. Every one knows that he was called 
Maſſimiliano pochi danari, Maximilian with little 
money; a ſurname that did not at all prove him to 
have been a powerful prince. | 
England had been almoſt laid wafte by the long 
— civil wars between the white and red roſes, as we 
ſhall preſently relate more at large; but now it 
was beginning to recover itſelf a little under 
king Henry VII, who, after the example of 
ry. Lewis XI, humbled the barons, and raiſed the 
commons. 1 8 


ouſe | | | O Ja 
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AI 5 
Of the unfortunate reign of Henry V, ſurnamed th; rillo 


 Impotent. Of 1/abel/la and Ferdinand. The ene, 
taking of Granada. The fews and Moors per- Sai 


ſecuted. the | 
N Spain the Chriſtian princes had been conſtant- _ 


L ly divided. The race of Henry Tranſtamare, 
a baſtard and uſurper (ſince we muſt call things by 
their right name) was ſtill upon the throne of Caſtile, 
when an uſurpation of a more extraordinary kind 
gave riſe to the Spaniſh grandeur. 5 

Henry IV, one of the deſcendants of Tranſta- 
mare, who began his unhappy reign in 1454, was 
a voluptuous prince. Never was there a court 
entirely abandoned to debauchery, which did not 
experience ſome revolution, or was not at leaſt 
diſturbed by inſurrections. His wife Donna Juana, 
whom I thus diftinguiſh both from her daughter 
Joan, and from the other princeſſes of that name, 
was daughter of a king of Portugal, but of ſo a. 
| bandoned a character that ſhe carried on her «- 
mours without any ſort of diſguiſe. Few women 
ever had leſs regard for decorum in their intrigues. 
King Henry IV. paſſed his days with his wife's gal- 
lants, and theſe did the ſame with the king's miſ- 
treſſes. Thus the court ſet the nation an example 
of the greateſt licentiouſneſs. By this unhappy 
conduct the government was ſo weakened, that the 
malecontents, who are generally the moſt nume- 
rous at all times and in all countries, grew to be 
a fotmidable party in Caſtile. This kingdom had 
the ſame form of government as that which long 
obtained in France, England, Germany, and the 
ſeveral monarchies of Europe. The vaſſals ſhared 


the ſupreme authority. The biſhops were not fo: 
vereign Vo 
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vereign princes as in Germany ; but they were 4 


lords, and great vaſſals, as in France. 
An archbiſhop of Toledo, whoſe name was Ca- 


rillo, and ſeveral other prelates, headed the faction 


againſt the king. The ſame diſorders broke out in 
Spain as had afflicted France in the reign of Lewis 
the Debonnair, as diſturbed the peace of Germany 
under ſo many emperors, and as we ſhall ſee, re- 
vived in France at the time of Henry III, and as 
| ſpread deſolation through Great Britain in the reign 
of Charles I, | 
The rebels growing powerful, depoſed 


their king in effigy, Never was the like 1463. 


ceremony thought of before. A great ſtage 

was erected on the plains of Avila: and on this ſtage 

was placed a ſtatue of wood, repreſenting don 

Henry in his royal robes. The archbiſhop of To- 

ledo ſtripped him of his crown, another of his ſword, 
another of his ſceptre, and a younger brother of 

Henry, named Alphonſo, was declared king on the 


ſame ſpot. This ſcarce was attended with all the 


horrors of civil war. Theſe troubles did not end 
at the death of the younger prince, to whom the 
conſpirators conveyed. the crown. At the very 
time that the king lived, as it were, in a' ſeraglio, 
the archbiſhop and his party declared him impotent; 


and by a moſt extraordinary method of proceeding, 


they determined that his daughter Joan was a baſ- 
tard, and born in adultery. | | ; 

Among the grandees feveral pretended to the 
regal dignity : but the rebels reſolved ts acknow- 
ledge Iſabella, the king's ſiſter, and only ſeventeen 
years old, for their ſovereign, ſooner than ſubmit 


to any of their equals ; preferring rather to weaken _ 


the ſtate in the name of a young princeſs, who, as 
yet, had neither authority nor influence, thab 
to chuſe themſelves a maſter. | 
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The archbiſhop having therefore levied war a- nor 
gainſt his king, in the infant's name, continued it the 
in the name of the infanta ; ſo that the king had no ent 
other way to extricate himſelf from his troubles, mit 
and to continue upon the throne, than by : 
concluding one of the moſt ignominious treaties fille 
55 that ever was ſigned by a ſovereign. He Ho 
1468. acknowledged his ſiſter Iſabella as his only to 
| legitimate heir, contrary to the rights of WM pri 
his daughter Jan; and upon this condition the in 
rebels left him the name of a king. 3 act 

In order to accompliſh their deſign, it was in- Ca 
cumbent upon them to chuſe ſuch a huſband for He 
Iſabella, as ſhould be able to ſupport her cauſe. arr 
They caſt their eye on Ferdinand, heir apparent to ma 
the crown of Arragon, a prince nearly of the ſame anc 
age as Iſabella. 'The archbiſhop married them pri- hac 

' vately ; and this marriage, though concluded un- der 
der ſuch unfavourable auſpices, proved the foun- da 
dation of the Spaniſh greatneſs. At firſt it created | ; 
diſſenſions, civil broils, fraudulent con- art 

1469. ventions, and falſe reconciliations, which dut 
are productive of greater hatred. After for 
one of theſe treaties of reconciliation, Henry was WM fin 
ſeized with a violent illneſs, at an enter- M: 

1474. tainment to which he had been invited by Gr 
ſome of his late enemies, and he died ve- rui 
ry ſoon after. ho! 

In vain did he leave his kingdom at his death to Ch 
his daughter Joan ; in vain did he ſwear that ſhe be 
was his lawful iſſue; neither his oath upon his  -n 
death-bed, nor his wife's oath, could prevail a- kin 
gainſt Iſabella, and Ferdinand, ſurnamed after- 7 lg 

| Wards the Catholic, king of Arragon and Sicily. hac 
They lived together, not like two married perſons, the 
whoſe goods are common to each other under the the 
direction of the huſband; but as two monarchs the 
ſtrictly allied in friendſhip. They neither loved, alt 


nor 
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a nor hated each other; they met but ſeldom; _ 
S they had their privy councils ſeparate ; they often i 
o entertained a mutual jealouſy in regard to the ad- |. 
3, miniſtration, though the queen was more jealous 
y on account of the infidelity of her huſband, who 
8 filled all the great offices of ſtate with his baſtards. 


However, they were inſeparably united in regard 
to their intereſts, acting conſtantly on the ſame 
principles, having ever the words religion and piety 
in their mouths, while their hearts were intirely 
actuated by ambition. Joan, the right heireſs of 
Caſtile, was not able to withſtand their joint forces. 
Her uncle don Alphonfo, king of Portugal, took up 
arms in favour of his niece, whom he intended to 
marry. But the. concluſion of all thefe efforts 
and troubles was, that the unhappy princeſs wha 
had been deſigned for a throne, was con- 8 
demned to ſpend the remainder of her 1479. 
days in a monaſtery. 
Never was injuſtice more ſucceſsful, nor more 
artfully coloured by the reſolute and prudent con- 
duct of the ufurpers. Iſabella and Ferdinand 
formed ſuch a power as Spain had never beheld 
ſince the re-eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity. The 
Mahometan Arabians . had only the kingdom of 
Granada, ſo that they were juſt upon the brmk of 
ruin in this part of Europe, while the Turkiſh Ma- 
hometans ſeemed likely to ſubdue the other. The 
Chriſtians had loſt Spain by their diviſions in the 
beginning of the eighth century; and the ſame 
cauſe drove the Moors at length out of this 
3 kingdom. 45 | 
Boabdilla, nephew to Alboacen king of Granada, 
had rebelled againſt his uncle. Ferdinand the Ca- 
I tholic laid hold of this opportunity of fomenting _ - 
= the civil war, and of ſupporting the nephew againſt 
the uncle, in order to weaken both parties. Soon 
after the death of Alboacen, he attacked his ally 
N 2 Boabdilla 


a 
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Boabdilla with the joint forces of Caſtile and Ar. 


ragon. His arms were ſix years employed in the 
conqueſt of the Mahometan kingdom, At length 
he beſieged Granada; the ſiege laſted eight months, 
and Iſabella went thither in perſon to enjoy the 
triumph. King Boabdilla ſurrendered on ſuch con. 
ditions as ſhewed that he was ſtill able to make a 
defence. For it was ſtipulated that the Spaniardy 
ſhould neither meddle with the goods, nor with the 
laws, liberty, nor religion of the Moors ; that even 
their priſoners ſhould be returned without ranſom; 
and that the Jews included in the treaty ſhould en- 
joy the ſame privileges. Upon theſe conditions 
| Boabdilla marched out of his capital, and 
1491. delivered up the keys to Ferdinand and Iſa- 


bella, who for the laſt time treated him as 


a king. 4, C 

Cotemporary writers make mention that this 
prince ſhed tears as he turned his face towards 
the walls of Granada; a city built near 500 years 
before by the Mahometans; a city populous, and 
abounding in riches ; a city, in ſhort, adorned with 
that vaſt palace of the Mooriſh kings, in which were 
the fineſt baths in Europe, and whoſe numerous 
- halls, with arched roofs, were ſupported by a hun- 
dred columns of alabaſter. The luxury which he 
ſo much regretted, was probably the cauſe of his 
ruin: to conclude the ſcene, he went and ended 
his days in Africa. : 
Ferdinand was conſidered in Europe as the a- 
venger of the cauſe of religion, and the deliverer 
of his country. From that time he was called 
king of Spain: and indeed being maſter of Caſtile 


in right of his wife, of Granada by conqueſt, and 


of Arragon by birth, he wanted only Navarre, 
which he afterwards invaded. He had great diſ- 
putes with France about Cerdagne and Rouſſillon, 
which had been mortgaged to Lewis XI. It 5 
. ä "A | ealy 
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eaſy to judge, whether as king of Sicily, he did 
not look with a jealous eye on the preparations 


which Charles the VIIIth was making for his ex- 


pedition into Italy, in order to diſpoſſefs the houſe 
of Arragon, at that time eſtabliſhed on the throne 


of Naples. | oY 
We ſhall ſoon ſee the effects of ſo natural a jea- 


louſy. But before we conſider the quarrels of 


kings, you chuſe to obſerve the fate of the people. 


You ſee that Ferdinand and Iſabella did not find 


Spain in the ſtate it was afterwards under Charles 
V and Philip II. This mixture of ancient Viſi- 
goths, Vandals, Africans, Jews, and Aborigines, 
had laid waſte the country about which they con- 
teſted; it grew fruitful only in the hands of Maho- 
metans. When the Moors were ſubdued, they 
tilled the land for their conquerors, ſo that the 
Spaniſh Chriſtians ſubſiſted intirely by the labour 
of their ancient enemies. Thoſe Chriſtians had 
no manufactures, no commerce; they had but ve- 
ry little of the conveniences of life, hardly any fur- 
niture in their houſes, no inns upon the great roads, 


no accommodations in the towns; they were long 


ſtrangers to fine linen: and even coarſe linen way 
very ſcarce, All their foreign and inland trade was 
carried on by Jews who were grown neceſſary to a 
nation that underſtood nothing but the military art. 

When an inquiry was ſet on foot towards the 
end of the fourteenth century, that is, in 1492, 
into the cauſe of the miſery of Spain, it was found 
that the Jews had drawn all the money of the 
country into their own hands by trade and uſury. 


They reckoned in Spain above a hundred and fifty 


thouſand of that odious but neceſſary race. Se- 
veral of the grandees who had nothing left but 
their titles, married into Jewiſh families, to retrieve 
the loſſes occaſioned by their former extravagance: 
and this they did ſo much the eaſter, as it had been 
OY N 3 - long 
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long uſual for the Moors and Chriſtians to inter- 
marry. It was debated in the council of Ferdi. 
nand and Iſabella, in what manner they ſhould free 


themſelves from the ſilent tyranny of the Jews, af. 


ter having ſhaken off the yoke of the Arabian con- 
querors. At length the reſolution was taken in 
1492, to ſtrip and baniſh them. They were al- 
lowed only ſix months to diſpoſe of their effects, 
which they were obliged to ſell at an undervalue, 
They were forbid upon pain of death, to carry a- 
way either gold, filver, or precious ſtones. Thirty 
thouſand Jewiſh families withdrew from Spain; 
this makes a hundred and fifty thouſand ſouls, 


reckoning five to a family. Some paſſed over to 


Africa, others retired to Portugal and France, and 
ſeveral went back, pretending to embrace Chriſti. 
anity. They had been exiled, in order to take 
poſſeſſion of their riches ; they were received again, 
becauſe they bronght riches with them: and it is 


chiefly againſt them that the tribunal of the inqui- 


ſition was erected, to the end that upon exerciſing 
the leaſt act of their religion, they might be juridi- 
cally ſtript of their property and lives. Not fo do 
the Indians treat the Banians, who are exactly up- 


on the ſame footing there as the Jews in Europe, 


ſeparated from all nations by a religion as ancient 
as the annals of the world, united with them by 
the neceflity of commerce, in which they act as 
factors, and as rich as the Jews in our part of the 
globe. Theſe Banians are neither hated by Ma- 
hometans, Chriſtians, nor Pagans ;' but the Jews 
are held in deteſtation by all nations whatever, 
Some Spaniſh writers pretend, that theſe people 
were grown formidable. They were dangerous 
indeed by the uſury, which they extorted of the 
Spaniards ; but as they were not trained to war, 
there was no reaſon to be afraid of them. The 


Spaniards pretended alſo to be alarmed at the vain 
: notions 
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notions, Which theſe people had of being ſettled on 


the ſouthern coaſts of this kingdom, long before 


the profeſſion of Chriſtianity. It is true they had 


been in Andaluſia time immemorial. This truth 
they eveloped with ridiculous fables, ſuch as have 
been always vended among this nation, the ſenſi - 


ble part of whom apply themſelves wholly to trade, 


while prieſtcraft is left to thoſe who can do no bet- 
ter. The Spaniſh rabbies had writ a great deal, 
to prove that a colony of Jews flouriſhed on this 
coaſt at the time of Solomon, and that the ancient 
Betica was tributary to this third king of Paleſtine. 
They had recourſe to counterfeit medals, and 
forged inſcriptions. This kind of knavery, toge- 


ther with other more eſſential accuſations, contri- 


buted not a little to precipitate their ruin. 

Ever ſince that time the Spaniards have made a 
diſtinction betwixt the old and new Chriſtians be- 
tween the families that intermarried with Maho- 
metan or Jewiſh women. 8 

Yet the government made but a ſhort advantage 
of the oppreſſion of this nation of uſurers; for they 
ſoon felt the want of the revenue, which the Jews 
uſed to pay to the exchequer. The difference 
continued to be ſenſible, till they came to collect 
the treaſures of the new world. They redreſſed 


the evil as well as they could by pontifical bulls. 


That of the cruſade, which was granted by Julius 
IT in 1509 produced more to the government than 
the tax upon Jews. Every body is obliged to 
purchaſe this bull, in order that he may be intitled 
to eat fleſh in Lent, and on Fridays and Saturdays 
throughout the year. They who go to confeſſion 


cannot receive abſolution without ſnewing this 


bull to the prieſt. They have ſince invented the 
bull of compoſition, in virtue of which you are per- 
mitted to keep ſtolen goods, provided you don't 
know the owner of them. Superſtitions of this 

| N 4 kind 
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kind are as rank as thoſe with which the Jews are 
charged. Folly and vice contribute every where 
to the public revenue. | 

The form of abſolution, granted to thoſe who 
purchaſe the bull, is not unworthy of a place in 
this general view of the cuſtoms and manners of 
mankind : by the authority of almighty Ged, of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, and of our boly father the pope, 15 
me committed, I grant you remiſſion of all your fins 
confeſſed, forgotten, and unknown ; as alſo of the 
parns of pur gatory. | | 

Queen Iſabella, or rather cardinal Ximinez, 
treated the Mahometans afterwards in the ſame 


of 


maner as the Jews: a great number of them were 


forced to turn Chriſtians, notwithſtanding the ca- 

pitulation of Granada; and if they returned to 
their own religion, they were burnt, As many 
Mahometans as Jews took ſhelter in Africa, and 
yet no body could pity thoſe Arabs who had kept 
Spain ſo long in ſubjection, nor thoſe Jews who 
had fo long plundered the kingdom. 

The Portugueſe were at this time emerging 
from obſcurity; and notw:thſtanding the general 
ignorance which then prevailed, they began to 
_ deſerve a glory as laſting as the world itſelf, by the 
change of univerſal commerce, which was ſoon 
the fruit of their diſcoveries. They were the firſt 
of the European nations that navigated the Atlan- 
tic ocean. The paſſage round the cape of Good 


Hope they found by themſelves; whereas Spain 


owed the diſcovery of America to foreigners. But 
itis to one man only, to the infant don Henry, that 
the Portugueze are indebted for this undertaking, 
againſt which they murmured in the beginning. 
Never was there a great, or noble enterprize/in 
any part of the world, but what was the work of 
ſome one perſon of genius and reſolution, who had 
courage to oppoſe the prejudices of the vulgar. 
Portugal 
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portugal was ſo taken up with her great naval 
expeditions, and with her ſucceſſes in Africa; that 
ſhe did not concern herſelf in the affairs of Italy, 
which engroſſed the attention of the reſt of Europe, 


. Of Italy, + 
Sev give here a ſhort view of the different 


powers of Italy, of their intereſts and cuſtoms, 


from the mountains of Dauphin to the kingdom 


of Naples. * OE 
The ſtate of Savoy was not ſo extenſive .as at 


preſent; it neither had Montferrat nor Saluzzo; it 
wanted money and trade, nor was it looked upon 
as a barrier. Its princes were attached to the houſe 
of France, who lately had diſpoſed of that govern- 
ment in their minority; and the paſſage of the Alps 
was open. 47S Tf. 
From Piedmont we deſcend into the dukedom 
of Milan, the moſt fertile part of citerior Italy. 
This was like Savoy, a principality of the empire, 
but a powerful principality, independent at that 


time of a weak empire. The dukedom of Milan, 


after haying belonged to the family of the Viſcon- 
tis, had ſubmitted to the laws of the baſtard of a 
peaſant, a great man, and ſon of a great man. 
This peaſant was Francis Sforza, who by his me- 
rit roſe to be conſtable of Naples, and to have a 
conſiderable power in Italy. His ſon, the baſtard, 
had been one of thoſe Condottieri t, who uſed to 
let themſelves out for hire to the pope, to the Ve- 
netians, and Neapolitans, He had taken Milan 


towards the middle of the fifteenth century, and af- 


terwards made himſelf maſter of Genoa, which had 
formerly been ſo flouriſhing a republic, and which, 
after having waged war nine different times againſt 


+ Chief of a diſciplined gang of robbers. 
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nice, was now perpetually changing maſters. The 
Genoeſe had ſurrendered themſelves to the French 
in the 1 of Charles VI, and ſoon after they re- 
volted. They ſubmitted afterwards to the yoke of 
Charles VII in 1448, and ſhook” that off alſo. 
They offered themſelves to Lewis XI, who anſwer. 
ed, that they might give themſelves to the devil, 
but for his part he would have nothing to ſay to 
them. Then they were obliged, in 1464, to 


yield themſelves up to this duke of Milan, Fran- 


cis Sforza. | 
Galeazzo Sforza, this baſtard's ſon, was 
1476. murdered in the cathedral of Milan on St. 
Stephen's day. I mention this circum- 
ſtance, which in other reſpe&s would be frivolous, 
but here is of great importance. The murderers 
1 to St. Stephen and to St. Ambroſe with a 
oud voice, to give them courage to aſſaſſinate 
their ſovereign. Poiſoning, aſſaſſination, and ſu- 
perſtition, formed at that time the characteriſtic of 


the people of Italy. They knew how to take their 


revenge. but ſeldom how to fight. They had a 


great many murderers, and but few ſoldiers. The 
fon of this unfortunate, Galeazzo Maria, yet an 
infant, ſucceeded to the dukedom of Milan under 
the tutelage of his mother, and of the chancellor 


Simonetta. But his uncle, whom we call Lewis 


Sforza, or Lewis the Moor, drove away the 
mother, murdered the chancellor, and ſoon after 
poiſoned his nephew. 

It was this Lewis the Moor that negotiated with 
Charles the VIIIth, to make a deſcent into Italy. 
Tuſcany, a leſs fruitful country, was, in regard 
to the dukedom of Milan, the ſame as Attica com- 
pared to Bœotia. It was now a century fince Flo- 
rence had begun to ſignalize itſelf, as we have 
ſeen, by its commerce, and by the liberal arts. 

The Medicis were at the head of this polite nation. 


Never 


ranked among the ſages of Greece.. 'The ſons of 
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Never was there a family in the univerſe that at- 
tained to power by ſo juſt a title, that of virtue and 


beneficence. Coſmo de Medicis, who was born 


in 1389, lived as a private citizen of Florence, with- 
out ſeeking any great titles; but by commerce he 


acquired ſuch wealth as might be compared to that 


of the greateſt kings in his time. The uſe he 
made of his riches, was to relieve the poor, to 
create friends among the rich by lending them mo- 
ney, to embelliſh his country- with fine ſtructures, 
and to invite to Florence the learned Greeks who 


had been driven from Conſtantinople. During the 


ſpace of thirty years his counſels directed the re- 
public; while his only, and indeed moſt effectual, 
intrigues, were acts of benevolence. After his 


deceaſe it appeared by his accounts that he had 


lent vaſt ſums to his countrymen, whom 


he never aſked to pay him again. He died 1464. : 


lamented even by his enemies, and Flo- 
rence with one conſent adorned his tomb with the 


title of father of his country, a title which not one 


of the kings who have gone before us in review, 


could ever obtain. | 


His reputation gained his deſcendants the prin- 


_ cipal authority in Tuſcany. His ſon governed the 


republic under the name of Gonfalonier ; his two 
grandſons, Laurence and Julian, obtained the ſo- 
vereignty, but were aſſaſſinated in a church by 
conſpirators, at the very elevation of the 
hoſt, Julian died of his wounds, but Lau- 1478. 
rence recovered. The Florentines reſem- 
bled the Athenians very much in government, as 
well as genius. Sometimes it was. an ariſtocracy, 
at other times a democracy, but nothing did they 
fear ſo much as tyranny. 

Coſmo de Medicis might be compared to Piſi- 
firatus, who, notwithſtanding his power, was 


this 
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- this Coſmo met with the ſame fate as the children 
of Piſiſtratus, who were aſſaſſinated by Harmodius 
and Ariſtogiton. Laurence eſcaped from the mur- 
derers in the ſame manner as one of the ſons of 
Piſiſtratus; and, like him alſo, he revenged his 
brother's death. But there is one circumſtance in 
this tragical affair at Florence, which we do not 
find in that of Athens; namely, that the religious 
Chiefs entered into this bloody conſpiracy. Pope 
Sixtus IV laid the deſign, and the archbiſhop of 
Piſa fomented it. | 
The Florentines put the citizens concerned in it 
to death; and the archbiſhop himſelf was hung 
from the window of the public palace. Laurence 
had thus the ſatisfaction of ſeeing his cauſe revenged 
by his fellow citizens, whoſe affection he preſerved 
the remainder of his life. He was ſurnamed the 
father of the muſes, a title not equivalent to that of 
father of his country, but which gives us to under- 
ſtand that he was ſuch in effect. What an amazing 
ſpectacle, and how contrary to the manners of our 
times? to. ſee a citizen engaged in commerce, 
with one hand ſelling the commodities of the Le- 
vant, and with the other ſupporting the burden of 
the republic; maintaining factors, and receiving 


ambaſſadors; oppoſing the pope, making war and 


peace, giving counſelto princes, cultivating the belles 
lettres, exhibiting public ſpectacles to the people, 
and affording ſhelter to the learned Greeks of 
Conſtantinople. His ſon Peter had the chief au- 
thority in Florence at the time of the expedition of 
the French, but with lefs credit than his predeceſ- 
ſors and his poſterity. | 


Of the ecclefiaftic ſlate. 
FH E eccleſiaſtic ſtate was not ſo extenſive as 
at preſent ; much leſs what it ſhould have 
been, had the court of Rome availed itſelf of the 


—— 
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donations which Charlemaign is ſuppoſed to have 
made, or of thoſe which were really made by the 
counteſs Matilda. The houſe of Gonzaga was in 
poſſeſſion of Mantua, for which it paid homage to 
the empire. Several lords under the name of vi- 
cars of the empire, or of the church, enjoyed ve- 
ry fine eſtates, which are now in the hands of the 
pope, Perugia belonged to the houſe of Bailloni; 
the Bentivoglios had Bologna ; the Polen- 
tini Ravenna; the Manfredi Faenza; the 1451. 
Sforzas Pezaro; the Rimarios poſſeſſed I- 
mola and Forli; the houſe of Eſte had long reigned 
in Ferrara, and the Pics at Mirandola. The Ro- 
man barons were likewiſe very powerful at Rome, 
ſo as to be called the pope's manacles. The Co- 
lonnas and the Urſini, the Conti, and the Savelli, 
firſt barons and ancient proprietors of the moſt 
conſiderable demeſnes, ravaged the Roman ſtate 
by their continual quarrels, like the great lords who 
waged war againſt each other in France, and in 
Germany, during the weakneſs of theſe govern- 
ments. The people of Rome though aſſiduous at 
proceſſions, and continually importuning their 
popes for plenary indulgences, uſed to riſe up in 
arms at their death, to plunder their palaces, and 
to be ready to throw their bodies into the Tiber. 
This is what actually happened at the death of In- 
nocent VIII. ; 

After him was choſen Roderigo Borgia, a Spa- 
niard, who took the name of Alexander VI, a man 
whoſe memory had been rendered execrable by the 
cries of all Europe, and by the pens of all hiſtori- 
ans. 'The proteſtants who, in the following cen- 
turies, revolted againſt the church, have ſwelled 
the accuſation; we ſhall ſee preſently whether they 
have over-rated the meaſure of. his iniquities. 'The 
circumſtances of his exaltation to the pontificate 


Clearly ſhew us the manner and ſpirit of his age, 
which 
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cardinals knew that he had five children living, 
carnal converſation with Vanoza. They muſt have 
foreſeen, that the riches, the honours, and the au- 
thority of the ecclefiaſtical ſtate would center in 
this family; yet they choſe him for their maſter, 
'The heads bf the factions in the conclave fold their 
own intereſts, together with thoſe of Italy for a 
trifle of money. . 


Of Venice. 


H E dominions of Venice extended from the 
banks of the lake of Como on the continent, 


to the middle of Dalmatia. The Turks had trip. 


. ped this republic of almoſt all the territories, which 
the had formerly wreſted from the Chriſtian empe- 
rors in Greece; yet ſhe ſtill kept poſſeſſion of the 
great iſle of Candia, and had appropriated to her- 
ſelf the iſle of Cyprus, in 1437, by the donation 


of the laſt queen, daughter of Marco Cornaro, a 


Venetian nobleman. But the city of Venice alone 
was, by her induſtry, equivalent to Candia and to 
Cyprus, and to all her territories on the continent, 


The wealth of other nations was conveyed to this 
capital, by the ſeveral channels of commerce: all 


the Italian princes were afraid of Venice, while ſhe 
ſeemed to dread the irruption of the French. 

Of all the ſtates in Europe, that of Venice was 
the only regular and uniform government. It 
had but one radical defect, which was not indeed 
a defect in the eye of the ſenate: a counterpoiſe 
was wanting to the power of the Patricians, and 
encouragement to the Plebeians. Never could a 
private citizen raiſe himſelf by his merit in Venice, 
as in ancient Rome. The beauty of the Engliſh 
conſtitution, ſince the commons have had a ſhare 
in the legiſlature, conſiſts in this very counter- 


» poiſe: 


which bear no ſort of reſemblance to ours. The 
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| noiſe: the road being ever open to preferments, 
for thoſe who deſerve it. 0 8 5 


; Of Naples. 


A Sto the Neapolitans, a weak, reſtleſs nation, 

A incapable of governing themſelves, of chu- 
ſing a king, or of bearing with the prince upon the 
throne, they were ready to be a prey to the firſt 
invader. Do Yie”"s 3» e 
The old king Fernando was ſtill upon the 
throne of Naples: he was a baſtard of the houſe 
of Arragon; but illegitimacy at that time did not 
exclude from the crown. It was a baſtard race 
that reigned in Caſtile; it was likewiſe the baſtard 
race of don Pedro the Severe, that ſat upon the 
throne of Portugal. Fernando who had no other 
title to the crown of Naples, received the inveſti- 
ture from the pope, in prejudice to the heirs of the 
houſe of Anjou, who laid claim to that kingdom. 
But he was neither beloved by the pope his lord 
paramount, nor by his ſubjects. He died in 1494, 
leaving an unfortunate family behind him, whom 
Charles VIII deprived of a crown, which he could 
not keep; and whom he was ſorry to have perſe- 
cuted. | . | 
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Of the conqueſt of Naples. Of Zizim,' brother of 
Bajazet Il. Of pope Alexander VI, Ec. 


O intoxicated were Charles VIII, his council, 
and his young courtiers, with the project of 
conquering the kingdom of Naples, that he ſur- 
| Tendered Franche-Comté and Artois, part of = 
wite's 


280 
wite's. ſpoils, to Maximilian; and reſtored Cer. 


. dagne and Rouſlillon to Ferdinand the Catholic, to 


whom he likewiſe paid a debt of three hundred 
thouſand crowns, on condition that he would not 
interrupt his expedition. He did not refle& that 
twelve villages contiguous to a ſtate, are of more 
value than a kingdom four hundred leagues from 
home, He committed likewiſe another error, 
which was truſting the Catholic king, 
1494 Atlength Charles made a deſcent into 

Italy: his whole army conſiſted of ſixteen 
hundred gendarmes, who, with their bowmen, com- 
poſed a body of five thouſand horſe heavily armed, 
two hundred gentlemen of his life-guard, five 
hundred light horſe, fix thouſand French infantry, 
and fix thouſand Swiſs: ſo ill was he provided with 


money, that he was obliged: to borrow ſome on the 


road, and to pledge the jewels lent him by the 
dutcheſs of Savoy. Yet his march ſpread terror 
and ſubmiſſion through the country. The Italians, 
who had been acquainted only with ſmall culve- 
rines of copper, drawn by oxen, were ſurprized to 
ſee the heavy artillery drawn by horſes. The Ita- 
lian cavalry was compoſed of a fet of bravoes, who 
let themſelves out at a very extravagant price to 

the Condottieri, and theſe obliged the ſeveral prin- 
ces to pay ſtil] at a much dearer rate for their ſer- 
vice. Theſe captains took particular names to 
frighten the populace. One was called Cut-thigh, 
another Arm-/trong, another Haveck, &c. They 
were greatly afraid of loſing their men : for which 
reaſon they ſtrove to bear the enemy down with 
their weight, but ſeldom choſe to come to blows. 
Thoſe who loſt the field, were vanquiſhed, 
There was more blood ſpilt in private quarrels, and 
in conſpiracies within the town walls, than in en- 
gagements in the field. Machiavel, relates, that 
- | | t 
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in a battle fought in thoſe days, only one trooper 
loſt his life, who was ſuffocated in the croud. 

They were all now frightened at the thoughts of 
2 war, in which there muſt be downright fighting ; 
ſo that none of them durſt lift up their heads. 
Pope Alexander VI, the Venetians, and Lewis the 


Moor, duke of Milan, who had invited the king in- 


to Italy, wanted to traverſe his deſigns as ſoon as 
he arrived. Peter de Medicis, who had been ob- 
liged to ſue for his protection, was, for this very 
zeaſon, expelled the republic; he retired to Venice, 
from whence he durſt not ſtir, notwithſtanding the 


king's protection, being more afraid of the private 
revenge of his countrymen, than confident of being 


ſupported by the French, | 

Charles enters Florence in triumph ; whence he 
proceeds to Sienna, which he frees from the yoke 
of the Tuſcans, who ſoon after reduced it to 
its former ſubjection. From thence he marches on 
to Rome, where Alexander VI was negotiating in 
vain againſt him. Here he makes his public en- 


trance like a conqueror. The pope flies to the 


caſtle of St. Angelo, but ſeeing the French artillery 
pointed againſt thoſe weak walls, he ſubmits. 

It coſt the pope little more than a cardi- 
nal's hat to pacify the king. Briſſonet, 1494. 
who, from a preſident of the accompts was 
become an archbiſhop, adviſed the king to this ac- 
commodation, which procured him the purple. 
Kings are often well ſerved by cardinals but very 


ſeldom by thoſe who aſpire to this dignity. The 


king's confeſſor took part in the intrigue. It was 
Charles's intereſt to depoſe Alexander; but he 
forgave him, and repented it afterwards. Never 
was there a pope more deſerving of the indignation 
of a Chriſtian king. 'The Venetians and he had 
addreſſed themſelves to the Turkiſh ſultan Bajazet 
II, ſon and ſucceſſor of Mahomet II, to help them 

to 
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affirm, that the 


pope had ſent a nuncio, name 
Bozzo, to the Seay 


port, and from thence it was con. 


cluded, that the union between the grand ſignor 


and the pontif, was to be purchaſed by one of thoſe 
atrocious murders, of which they begin now to 
conceive ſome horror even in the ſeraglio. 


pope had Zizim, or Gem, brother of Bajazet, in 
his power. The manner in which this ſon of 
Mahomet II fell into the hands of this pontif, is as 
follows. | = 
Zizim, the darling of the Turks, had diſputed 
the empire with Bajazet, whom they deteſted ; 
but notwithſtanding the affection of the people, he 
was defeated, In his diſtreſs he fled to the knights 
of Rhodes, now of Malta, to whom he had ſent an 
ambaſſador. At firſt he was received as a prince 
to whom hoſpitality was due, and who might be of 
ſervice to them; but ſoon after he was treated as a 
priſoner. Bajazet paid the knights forty thouſand 
zequins a year, to hinder Zizim from returning to 
Turkey. The knights carried him to one of their 
commanderies in Poitou, called le Bourneuf. 


Charles VIII received at the ſame time an ambaſ- 


ſador ſrom Bajazet, and a nuncio from pope Inno- 
cent VIII, the predeceſſor of Alexander, in regard 
to this illuſtrious captive. The ſultan demanded 
him, and the pope wanted to have him as a pledge 


for the ſecurity of Italy againſt the Turks. Char- 
les ſent Zizim to the pope, who received him with 


all the ſplendor that the ſovereign of Rome could 
affect, before the brother of the ſovereign of Con- 
ſtantinople. They wanted to oblige him to kiſs 
the pope's feet; but Boſſo, an ocular witneſs, aſ- 
ſures us, that the Turkiſh prince rejected this ſer- 
vile a& with indignation. Paul Jovius ſays, that 
Alexander VI contracted for the murder of Ziz im, 
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By a chain of very extraordinary events, the 
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by a treaty with the ſultan. Charles's head was 
{ full of his vaſt projects, that he thought himſelf 
ſure of the conqueſt of Naples; and flattering him- 
ſelf with the hopes of becoming formidable alſo to 
oſe Bajazet, he wanted to have this unfortunate 
to brother again in his power. According to the ſaid 
hiſtorian, he was given up by Alexander VI, after 
he had been poiſoned : but it is uncertain, whether 
the poiſon was adminiſtered to him by a domeſtic 
of that pope, or by a private meſſenger from the 
grand ſignor. It was given out however, that Ba- 
| jazet had promiſed the pontif three hundred 
thouſand ducats for his brother's head. 
Prince Demetrius Cantemir ſays, that according 
to the Turkiſh annals, Zizim's barber cut this 
prince's throat, and was Tewarded. for this villain» _ 
ous ſervice, by being made grand vizir. But it 1s | 
not probable that they ſhould raiſe a barber to be 1 
miniſter and general of the empire. Beſides, if 
Zizim had been murdered in this manner, king 
Charles VIII, who ſent back his body to his brother, 
would have known what kind of death he died of; 
and cotemporary writers would alſo have mention» 
ed it. Prince Cantemir and the accuſers of Alex- 
ander VI may be alike miſtaken: the hatred the 
public bore to this pontif was ſuch, that they ſuſpect- 
ed him of every crime he was capable of commit- 
ing. AY oe | 1 | 
Alfter the pope had ſworn not to diſturb the king 
any more in his conqueſt, he quitted his confine- 
ment, and made his appearance on the Vatican 
throne. There, in a public conſiſtory, the king 
paid homage of obedience, attended by John de 
Gannai, firſt preſident of the parliament of Paris, 
who ought not to have been preſent at ſuch a cere- 
mony, Charles kiſſed the feet of a perſon whom 
two days before he had arraigned as a criminal; 


and, to complete the farce, he ſerved Alexander's 
| | mals, 
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maſs, Guicciardin, a cotemporary author of yer; 
great credit, aſſures us, that at church the kin 

took his ſeat below the dean of the cardinals. We 
ought not therefore to be ſo greatly ſurprized, that 


cardinal de Bouillon, dean of the ſacred college, 


adhering to thoſe ancient uſages, ſhould write to 
Lewis XIV, Iam going to take the ſecond place in the 
Chriſtian world. 2 1 
Charlemaign had cauſed himſelf to be declared 
emperor of the weſt at Rome; and Charles VIII, 


was in the ſame place declared emperor of the eaſt, 


but in a very different manner. One of the Paleo- 


logi, nephew to him who loſt the empire and his 
life, made an uſeleſs renunciation of what was 
no longer to be recovered, in favour of Charles 
VIII, and of his ſucceſſors. | 
After this ceremony Charles marched his army 
into the kingdom of Naples. Alphonſo II, who 
had lately ſucceeded to that crown, hated by his 
ſubjects as much as his father, and terrified at 
the approach of the French, gave the world an 
example of a new kind of cowardice. He fled 
to Meſſina, and turned monk among the Olive- 
tans. His ſon Fernando ſucceeded to the crown, 
but could not re-eſtabliſh his affairs, which his fa- 
ther's abdication ſeemed to have rendered deſperate. 
Finding himſelf quickly abandoned by the Neapoli- 
tans, he diſcharged them from their oath of allegi- 
ance; after which he retired to the little iſle of 
Iſchia, ſituated within a few miles of Naples. 
Charles being now maſter of the king- 
1494. dom, and arbiter of Italy, entered Naples 
in triumph, without almoſt ſtriking a blow. 
Here he prematurely took the titles of Auguſtus, 
and of emperor. But at this time almoſt all the 


powers of Europe were plotting to diſpoſſeſs him of 


the crown of Naples, The pope, the Venetians, 
Lewis the Moor, the emperor Maximilian, _ 
| nan 
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nand of Arragon, and Iſabella of Caſtile, entered 


into a league againſt him. Charles ought to have 


foreſeen this confederacy, and to have been able to 
make head againſt it, before he undertook this ex- 

edition. He ſet out upon his return for France 
five months after leaving that kingdom: but ſuch 
was either his infatuation, or his contempt for the 


| Neapolitans, or rather his inability, that he left 


only four or five thouſand French to preſerve his 
conqueſt. ; 

Upon his return near Placentia, not far 
from the village of Fornova, rendered fa- July 6, 
mous by the battle fought in that neigh- 1495. 
bourhood, he found the confederate army 
about thirty thouſand ſtrong, while the French 
were only eight thouſand: If he had been 
defeated, he muſt have loſt either his liberty or his 
life: if he proved victorious, he could gain only 
the advantage of making a retreat. Then he 
ſhewed what great feats he might have done, if 
his prudence had been equal to his courage. The 


| Ttalians ſoon gave way, and yielded him a very 


cheap victory : for he did not loſe above two hun» 
dred men; whereas the confederates loſt four thou» 
ſand. Such 1s generally the advantage of a ſmall 
body of diſciplined troops, commanded by their 
king, over a multitude of mercenaries. The Ve- 
netians reckoned it a victory to have plundered 
ſome of the king's baggage ; and indeed his tent 
was carried in triumph through the city of Venice. 
By this victory Charles ſecured his retreat to 
France; but he left behind him the half of his lit- 


tle army in the neighbourhood of Novara, in the 


Milaneſe, where the duke of Orleans was ſoon 
ſurrounded. Sh | 

The confederates had it ſtill in their power to 
attack him with great advantage; but they would 


not venture. We cannot, ſaid they, withſtand 
la 


la furia Franceſe . The French fared exactly in 
Italy as the Engliſh had done in F rance; the 
were victorious with ſmall armies, and yet they loſt 
their conquelts. 

When the king arrived at Turin, he was ſur. 


priſed to ſee a chamberlain from pope Alexander E 
VI, who commanded him to withdraw his troops , 
from Milan and Naples, and to give an account of the fa 
his conduct to the holy father, upon pain of ex- been 
communication. The bravado would have only puted 
excited laughter, if the pope's conduct in other the p. 
reſpects had not been a very ſerious ſubje& of com · poſſeſ 
plaint. 5 extra. 
The king returned ſafe to France, and ſhewed the ci 
himſelf as careleſs about preſerving, as he had of fa 
been expeditious in making, his conqueſts. Fre- = 
derick, uncle of Fernando the dethroned king of name 
Naples, laid claim to the crown after Fernando's thoſe 
death, and recovered in a ſingle month that whole the 
kingdom, with the help of Gonſalvo of Cordova, to ge 
known by the name of the Great Captain ; whom after 
Ferdinand of Arragon, ſurnamed the Catholic, they 
ſent to his aſliſtanee. - dired 
The duke of Orleans, who not long after, ſuc- wrot 
ceeded to the crown of France, thought himſelf faAi 
very lucky in being ſuffered to march out of Nova- = 
ra. In fine, there ſoon remained not the leaſt ſign Cha 
of this great torrent which had overwhelmed Ita- Italy 
ly : and Charles VIII, after a very fleeting glory, peo 
died without children, at the age of near eight and gain 
twenty, leaving to Lewis XII his firſt ex- ſuct 
ample to follow, and his miſtakes to re- 1498. and 
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CHAP. LXXXVII. 


Of Savonarola. 


EFORE we ſhew in what manner Lewis - 

XII aſſerted his right to Italy, and what was 
the fate at length of this fine country, which had 
been rent by ſuch a number of factions, and diſ- 
puted by ſo many powers, and in what manner 
the popes formed the ſtate which they are at preſent 
poſſeſſed of; it is proper we give attention to an 
extraordinary event, which at that time exerciſed 
the credulity of Europe, and diſplayed the power 
of fanaticiſm. 
There was at Florence a Dominican friar, 
named Jerome Savonarola. This man was one of 
thoſe preachers, whole talent of haranguing from 
the pulpit makes them believe that they are able 
to govern nations ; one-of thoſe theologians, who, 
after writing comments on the Apocalypſe, imagine 
they are endowed with the gift of prophecy. He 
directed, he preached, he heard confeſſions, he 
wrote; and in a free city, neceſſarily divided into 

factions, he would fain be the head of a party. 

Ass ſoon as the principal citizens knew that 
Charles VIII was projecting an expedition into 
Italy, Savonarola foretold it, and the common 
people thought him inſpired. He declaimed a- 
gainſt pope Alexander VI; he encouraged likewiſe 
ſuch of his countrymen as perſecuted the Medicis, 
and had ſpilt the blood of the friends of this fami- 
ly. Never had man in Florence a greater influ- 
ence over the vulgar. He was grown a kind of 
tribune of the people, by cauſing the artificers 
to be admitted into the magiſtracy. To be re- 
venged of him, the pope and the Medicis had re- 


courſe to the ſame arms as thoſe made uſe of by 
Savo- 
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Savonarola: they ſent a Franciſcan friar to preach 
againſt him. The order of St. Francis hated that 
of St. Dominic more than the Guelfs hated the 
Gibellines. | 

The Franciſcan ſucceeded in making the Do. 
minican odious; upon which the two orders went 
to open war. At length a Dominican offered to 
walk through a burning pile, in order to prove 
the ſanctity- of Savonarola. A Franciſcan propoſed 
likewiſe the ſame ordeal, to prove Savonarola an 
impoſtor. The people naturally greedy of ſuch a 
ſpectacle, inſiſted on its being exhibited ; and the 
magiſtrates were obliged to comply. 'Their minds 
were ſtill prepoſſeſſed with the old fable of Aldo- 
brandinus, ſurnamed Petrus igneus, who in the 
eleventh century had paſſed and repaſſed over 
burning coals ; and the partiſans of Savonarola 
made no doubt but God would do for a Jacobin 
what he had done for a Benedictin. The contra 
faction expected as much in favour of the Corde- 
_ -.- - | 

The piles were ſet on fire, and the champions 
entered the liſts in the preſence of a vaſt multi- 
tude of people. But when they ſaw the flames, 
they trembled; and their common fear ſuggeſted 
to them a common evaſion. The Dominican 
would not mount the ſtage, except he had the hoſt 
in his hand : but the Cordelier pretended that this 
was a clauſe which had not been agreed upon. 
They both inſiſted obſtinately on their point, and 
by thus helping each other to get out of the ſcrape, 
os public were deprived of the ſhocking ſpec- 
tacie. 

The mob were ſo incenſed by the adherents of 
the Cordeliers, that they wanted to lay hold on 
Savonarola ; which the magiſtrates perceiving, or- 
dered this friar to withdraw: but though he had 
the pope, the faction of the Medicis, and the 


people 
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ople againſt him, he refuſed to obey. He was 
taken, and put ſeven times to the torture. The 
extract of his depoſition mentions, that he ac- 
knowledged himſelf to be a falſe prophet, a cheat, 
who abuſed the ſecrets of auricular confeſſion, as 
well as thoſe that were revealed to him by his 
brethren. Might not he well own himſelf an im- 
poſtor ? Muſt we not look upon an intriguing pro- 


v | 
* phet, as a down right cheat? Perhaps he was 
an more of the fanatic. The human imagination is 

1 capable of joining theſe two extremes which ſeem 


ſo oppoſite. If juſtice had been done him, im- 
priſonment and penance would have been ſufficient: 
but the ſpirit of party was concerned in the af- 
fair. He and-' two other Dominicans were ſen- 
tenced to the flames which they had ſo 

boldly defied : they were ſtrangled how- 1498. 
ever before they were thrown into the fire. 
The friends of Savonarola did not fail to attribute 
miracles to him, the laſt ſhift of the adherents of 
an unhappy chief, Let us not forget to mention, 
that when he was condemned, Alexander VI. ſent 
him a'plenary indulgence. | 


— 


2 


CH AP. LXXXVIII. 
Of Picus of Mirandola. 


S the adventure of Savanarola ſhews us the 

{1 ſuperſtition of thoſe days, the theſes of the 
young prince of Mirandola inform us of the ſtate 
of learning. It was at Florence and at Rome, a- 
mong the moſt ingenious people in the world, that 
theſe two different ſcenes were acted. Thence it 

1s ealy to form a judgment of the darkneſs which 
 overſpread other parts, and 6f the ſlow progreſs 
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which the human mind makes towards improve. wit! 
ment. | yea 
It is ſtill a proof of the ſuperiority of the Italians No 
of that time in regard to literature, that John Th 
Francis Picus of Mirandola, à ſovereign prince ſab 
was from his earlieſt years, a prodigy of ſtud ; Pic 
and memory. Even in our days he would have unk 
been a prodigy of real erudition. So ſtrong was his rio 
paſſion for the ſciences, that at length he renoun- 0 
ced his principality, and retired to Florence, where ter 
he died in 1494, the ſame day that Charles VIII in 
made his entry into that city. It is ſaid that at thi 
eighteen years of age, he underſtood four and mc 
twenty languages. Surely this is not according to ant 
the ordinary courſe of nature. There is no lan- an. 
guage whatever but requires about a year to un- pri 
derſtand it well. A youth that knows two and Al 
- twenty, may be ſuppoſed to know them but yery 
indifferently, or rather he knows only their ele- an 
ments, which is nothing at all. | on 
It is ſtill more extraordinary that this prince Is 
ſhould have ſtudied ſo many languages, and yet be re 
capable in his four and twentieth year to defend to 
theſes at Rome upon all jciences whatever. We be 
find prefixed to his works fourteen hundred general W. 
concluſions, on which he offered to diſpute. A to 
little of the elements of geometry and the ſphere or 
was, in the courſe of that immenſe ſtudy, all that Cl 
may be ſaid to have been worth his trouble. The af 
reſt ſerves only to ſhew the ſpirit. of the times. to 
It is Aquinas's ſum of divinity, with the quinteſ- pe 
ſence of the works of Albert the great, that is a a 
mixture of theology and peripatetic philoſophy. ; 
There you ſee that an angel is infinite ſecundum ju 
guid ; that the animals and plants ſpring from cor- af 
ruption animated by a productive virtue. The whole H 
is in thi- teſte. This is all they learnt in every uni- al 


-veifity, Thouſands of ſcholars filled their 8 1 
| Wi 
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with theſe chimeras, and frequented till the fortieth 


vear the ſchools where this gibberiſh was taught, 
Nor were they better inſtructed in other countries. 


Thoſe who governed the world, were very excu- 


ſable at that time for deſpiſing the ſciences ; and 


Picus of Mirandola may be ſaid to have been very 
unhappy for- having ſhortened his days in theſe ſe- 


rious reveries. 3 ; 
Since Dante and Petrarch, few were the wri- 


ters of real genius, who improving their time 
in the peruſal of the beſt Roman authors, eſcaped 


this dark maze of erudition. Their works were 
more in the taſte of princes, ſtateſmen, ladies, 
and noblemen, who read only for amuſement ; 


and ſurely theſe were far more proper for the 


prince of Mirandola, than the compilements of 
Albertus Magnus. I 3 r 

But the paſſion for univerſal ſcience prevailed: 
and this conſiſted in learning a few words by heart 
on every ſubje& without any ſort of meaning. It 
is difficult to conceive how the ſame men, wha 
reaſon ſo juſtly and with ſuch exactneſs in regard 
to the affairs of the world and their intereſts, could 


be ſatisfied in regard to almoſt every thing elſe, 


with gibberiſh and nonſenſe. It is becauſe we want 
to appear learned, rather than to learn ; and when 
once the mind has been warped by erroneous prin- 
ciples in our younger days, we uſe no endeayours 
afterwards to ſet it right, on the contrary we ftrive 
to confirm it.in error. Hence it is that ſo many 


perions of wit and genius, are led away by popu- 


ar prejudices. . rs | 
It is true that Picus of Mirandola wrote again 
judicial aſtrology : but we muſt not miſtake ; it was 


| againſt the aſtrology in vogue at that time, 


He admitted another ſort, the ancient, the true 
aſtrology, which, as he _ was negleQed. 
| 2 
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In his firſt propoſition, he ſays, that magic, ſuch 
25 is prattifell at preſent, and as the church condemng, 
it not founded in truth, ſince it depends on the powers 
that are enemies to truth. By theſe very words, 
- contradictory as they are, we ſee that he admitted 
the art of magic, as the work of Satan; and this 
was the received opinion. Accordingly he aſſerts, 
that there is no one power in heaven or earth but 
a magician can put in motion; and he proves 
that words are effectual in incantations, becauſe 
God made uſe of words in arranging the uni- 
verſe. | 1 h 
Theſe propoſitions made a far greater noiſe, 
and met with a better reception, than the diſcove- 
Fies of Sir Iſaac Newton, or the inquiries of Locke 
in our days. Of this whole body of doctrine pope 
Innocent VIII. cauſed thirteen propoſitions to be 
.cenfured. This cenſure reſembled in ſome mea - 
ſure the decifions of thoſe Indians, who con- 
demned the opinion that the earth is ſupported by 
a dragon, becauſe, ſaid they, it can have no other 
ſupport than an elephant. Picus of Mirandola 
wrote an apology, wherein he complains of his 
_ - cenfors. He ſays that one of them declaimed fu- 
riouſly againſt the cabal ®. But do you know, ſaid 
the young prince to him, tbe meaning of the word 
eabal ? A pretty queſtion, anſwered the theologian.; 
ic it not well known, are he was a heretic, who wrote 
againſt Jeſus Chriſt « 7 5 
ae . pope Alexander VI, who at leaſt had 
the merit of deſpiſing theſe diſputes, was obliged 
to ſend him an abſolution, It is obſervable that 
he treated Picus of Mirandola and Savonarola both 
alike, PR 11 


Fhbe ſecret ſcience of the Hebrew Rabbis. 
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' Of Alexander 2 Nc. 293 
S 
Of pope Alexander, and king Lewis XI. 


JOPE Alexander VI had two. great points in 
P view, to recover the territories which were 
pretended to have been, diſmembered from the 
Roman ſee, and to procure a crown for his fon 
Cæſar Borgia. The ſcandalous life of this pontif 
made no diminution of his authority; nor did the 
people of Rome ever riſe up againſt him. The 
public accuſed him of an inceſtuous commerce 
with his own daughter Lucretia, whom he forced 
away from three huſbands ſucceſſively (the laſt of 
whom, Alphonfo of Arragon, he cauſed to be aſſaſ- 
ſinated) to marry her at length to the heir of the 
houſe of Eſte. 'Theſe: nuptials were celebrated 
in the Vatican with. rejoicings the moſt infamous, 
and the moſt-ſhocking, that human licentiouſneſs 
ever invented. Fifty naked courtexans danced be- 


fore this inceſtuous family, and prizes were given 


to thole who difplayed the moſt wanton move- 
ments. It was the general report, that this pope's 
ſons, the duke of Gandia, and Cæſar Borgia, then 
deacon, archbiſhop. of Valentia in Spain and car- 
dinal, had quarrelled for the favours of their ſiſter 
Lucretia. The duke of Gandia was aſſaſſinated 
at Rome, and Ceſar Borgia was ſuſpected of hav- 
ing had a hand in the murder. As the perſonal ef 
tates of the cardinals de volved to the pope after 
their deceaſe, there was a ſtreng preſumption that 
the Borgias had haſtened the death of many a car- 
dinal, whoſe effects they wanted to inherit. And 


yet the people of Rome were ſubmiſſive, and all 


the powers of Europe courted Alexander. 
Lewis XII, king of France, and ſucceſſor to 


Charles VIII, ſeemed more eager than any other 


ö Prince 
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prince to enter into a ſtrit alliance with this pon- 


tif, ſor which he had more reaſons than one. 


He wanted to be divorced ſrom his wife, the 
daughter of Lewis XI, with whom he had con- 
ſummated his marriage, and who had lived with him 
two and twenty years without bearing any chil- 
dren, No human diſpenſation could authorize this 


divorce ; and yet diſlike and reaſons of ſtate ren- 


dered it neceſſary. 

Anne of Britany, the widow of Charles VIII, 
. Preſerved for Lewis XII the ſame inclination ag 
ſhe had felt for the_ duke of Orleans ; and un- 
leſs he had married her, he muſt have parted with 
Britany. It was an ancient but dangerous cuſtom 
for princes to addreſs themfelves to Rome, either 
to obtain leave to marry their relations, or to be 
divorced from their wives. For as ſuch marriages 
or divorces were frequently neceſſary to the ſtate, 
the tranquillity of a nation muſt conſequently have 
depended on' the fancy or diſpoſition of a pope, 
who might be an enemy to the kingdom. 
The other reaſon which connected Lewis XII 

with Alexander VI, was his unhappy pretenſions 

to ſeveral territories in Italy. He laid claim to 
- the dutchy of Milan, becauſe his grand - mother 
was ſiſter of a Viſconti, who formerly poſſeſſed 
this principality. In oppoſition to this claim the 
Italians might have pleaded preſcription, and the 
inveſtiture given by the emperor Maximilian to 
Lewis the Moor, whoſe niece this emperor had 
married. 

The common feudal law being ever obſcure 
and uncertain, there was no way of interpreting 
it but by the ſword. This dutchy of Milan, this 
ancient kingdom of the Lombards, was a fief of 
the empire. There had been no determination 
as yet whether it was a male or female fief, or 


whether the women could inherit. The grand- 
| mother 


and Lewis P + 295: 


mother of Lewis XII, a daughter of Viſcunts. 


duke of Milan, had by her marriage ſettlement. 
only the county of Aſt This marriage ſettle- 
ment was the ſource: of the troubles of Italy, and 


of the misfortunes of Lewis XII and Francis the 


I. Moſt of the ſtates in Italy were fluQuating in 
this uncertainty, being neither able to aſſert their 
freedom, nor to determine who was to be their 
maſter. | : 3 
The rights of Lewis XII to Naples were the 
ſame as thoſe of Charles VII. 

Cæſar Borgia, the pope's baſtard, was commil- 
ſioned to carry the bull of divorce into France, and 
to treat with the king about all theſe projects. 
Borgia would not ſtir from Rome, till he had been 


aſſured of the dutchy of Valentinois, of a compa- 


ny of a hundred gendarmes, and likewiſe of a 
penſion of twenty thouſand livres _— upon him 
by Lewis XII, with a promiſe of prevailing on the 
king of Navarre's ſiſter to marry this archbiſhop. 
Thus Cæſar Borgia, from a deacon and an arch- - 
biſhop became a layman: and the pope his father 
granted a diſpenſation at the ſame time to his ſon 
and to the king of France; to the one to quit the 


church, to the other to quit his wife. The agree- 


ment was ſoon made; and Lewis XII, prepared 
for a new expedition into Italy. * Vs 

He had the Venetians on his ſide, who were to 
ſhare part of the ſpoils of the dukedom of Milan: 
they had already taken the country of Breſcia and 
Bergamo; and wanted at leaſt the whole territory 
of Cremona, to which they had no more right than 
to the city of Conſtantinople. 

The emperor Maximilian ought naturally to 


have defended his father-in-law and his vaſſal the 


duke of Milan againſt France his natural enemy ; 
but he was not then in a capacity of defending 
any body. He was ſcarce able to maintain his 

"4 | ground 


ground againſt the Swiſs, who had but juſt ſtript 
' the houſe of Auſtria of What territories it had ſtill 


left in their country. Maximilian therefore was 


obliged in this conjuncture to look on with a ſeem- 
ing indifference. N 
Lewis XII quietly put an end to ſome diſputes 
between him and the emperor's fon, Philip the 
handſome, father of Charles V, and ſovereign of 
the Low Countries; in conſequence of which 
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Philip paid homage in perſon to France for the 


counties of Flanders and Artois. The chancellor 
Guy of Rochefort received this homage at Arras: 
being ſeated and covered, he held the prince, hands 
between his own, while the prince ſtanding unco- 
vered and without ſword or girdle, pronounced 
theſe words, I yield homage 10 the king for my peer- 
apes of Flanders and Artois, c. 

The king likewiſe renewed the . treaties of 
Charles VIII with England, and having put his 
kingdom in a ſtate of defence on all ſides, at leaſt 
for ſome time, he marched his army over the Alps, 


It is remarkable that entering upon this war, inſtead 


of increaſing he diminiſhed the taxes, and that 
by this indulgence he firſt acquired the title of 
FATHER OF HIS PEOPLE. But he ſold ſeveral 


offices which are called royal, and eſpecially thoſe 


belonging to the finances. Would it not have been 
much better to have eſtabliſhed an equal aſſeſſment 
of taxes, than to have introduced the ſhameful ve- 
mality of public employments, into a country of 
which he'wanted to be efteemed the father? The 
prattice of expoſing public employments to ſale, 
came originally from Italy. The places in the 
apoſtolic chamber uſed to be diſpoſed of for money 
at Rome, and it was not till within our memory 
chat the pope aboliſhed this cuſtom. *'' 
The army which Lewis XII ſent beyond the 
Alps, was not much ſtronger than that 22 _ 
25 . -barles 


Swiſs troops into their pay. 
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Charles VIII had conquered the kingdom of Na- 
ploky But what muſt Mear very extraordinary, 

is, that Lewis the Moor, who was no more than 
duke of Milan, 3 and Placentia, and lord of 
Genoa, had as conſiderable a body of e : ab 
thoſe of the king of France. 


| Here again we have another tac I 200 | 
what the Furia Franceſe could do againſt 


Italian cunning. The king's forces in ten days 
made themſelves maſters of the ſtates of Milan and 
of Genoa, while the Venetians took fem 
the territory of Cremona. 

After Lewis had taken theſe fair provinces by 
his generals, he made his public entry into Milan, 
where he received the deputies of all- the ſtates of 
Italy, as if he had been their lord paramount. 
But ſcarce was he returned to Lyons, when the 
French by their remiſſneſs, which is generally the 
conſequence of their firſt impetuoſity, loſt the duke - 
dom of Milan, in the ſame manner as they had 


loſt Naples. In this ſhort interval of ſuc- 7 88 


ceſs, Lewis the Moor paid a ducat for the 


head of every Frenchman that was brought him. 
of France reſolving to make another 


The king 
puſh, ſent Lewis de la Trimouille to repair the 


miſtakes committed in Italy; and the French 
forced their way again into the dutchy of Milan. 
The Swiſs who ever ſince the reign of Charles 
VIII made uſe of their liberty to let themſelves out 


for hire, were in great numbers both in the Freren 


and the Milaneſe armies. It is remarkable that th 
dukes of Milan were the firſt princes,” who took 
Maria Sforza ſet this | 
example to all the fovereigns in Europe. 
Some officers of this nation, which had unbeno 
reſenibied the ancient republic of Sparta in frugali- 
ty, ceconomy, equality of conditions, and the love 


o 17 and courage, ſullied the glory of their 
i O 5 country, 
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country, by the love of money. The duke of 
Milan was at Novara, where he truſted the Swiſs 
with his perſon preferably to the Italians. But far 
from meriting this confidence, they made their 
terms with the French. All that Lewis the Moor 
could obtain, was to be ſuffered to accompan 
them in a Swiſs dreſs, and with an halbert 
1500. in his hand. Thus he paſſed in diſguiſe 

in the midſt of the French army: when 


thoſe who ſold him, ſoon made him known. He 
was taken, and carried to Pierre-enciſe, and from 


thence to the ſame tower of Bourges where Leu. 
is XII had been confined: he was removed after- 
wards to Loches, where he lived ten years longer, 
not in an irom cage, as is vulgarly believed, but 
waited upon with diſtin d ion, and permitted the 
laſt years of his life to walk abroad within five 
leagues of the caſtle. ' 
Lewis XII being now maſter of the dutchy of 


Milan and of Genoa, wanted alſo to be poſſeſſed 


of the kingdom of Naples; but he had reaſon to be 
affaid of Ferdinand the Catholic, who had already 
driven the French out of that kingdom. 

As he had therefore joined with the Venetians 
to conquer the dutchy of Milan, the ſpoils of 
which they divided betwixt them, ſo now he 
united with Ferdinand to ſubdue the kingdom of 
Naples. The catholic king choſe rather to ſtrip 
than to aſſiſt a prince of his own houſe ; fo that 
by a treaty concluded with France, he made a 
partition of this kingdom, where then reigned Fre- 


derick the laſt king of the baftard branch,of Arra- 


gon. Ferdinand kept Apulia and Calabria for 
himſelf; the reſt was deſigned for France. Pope 
Alexander VI, the ally of Lewis XII, enters into 
this confederacy againſt an innocent monarch his 
feudatory, and grants to the two kings the inveſti- 


ture which he had already given to the king of 


Naples. 
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| Naples. The catholic king diſpatches his ge- 


neral Conſalvo of Cordova to Naples, under the 
pretence of defending, but in reality to oppreſs 
his relation. The French army partly marched by 
land and partly was tranſported by ſea. As for the 
Neapolitans, they were not accuſtomed to fight for 
their kings. | 1 

The unfortunate monarch betrayed by 1501. 
his relation, preſſed by the French forces, 
and hereft of all ſuccour, choſe rather to truſt him- 
ſelf into the hands of Lewis XII, whom he look- 
ed upon as a generous prince, than to venture his 
perſon with the catholic king, from whom he had 
received ſuch perfidious treatment. He applied 
therefore to the French for a paſſport to quit his 
kingdom, and arriving ſoon after on the coaſt of 
France with five gallies, he received a penſion = 
from the king of one hundred and twenty thous - 
ſand livres preſent currency. Hard fate of a ſo- - 


vereign | 


Thus we ſee that Lewis XII had at the fame time 


a duke of Milan priſoner, and a king of Naples at- 


tending his court in the quality of a penſioner: 
moreover the republic of Genoa was reduced to + 
French province. The people were very little 
taxed, ſo that France was one of the moſt flouriſh- - 


ing kingdoms in the world; it wanted only the im- 


provements of commerce and of the polite arts, 


_ Which ſeemed to be the peculiar glory of Italy. 
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Wickedneſs of the family of Alexander VI, and of Ca 
Ceſar Borgia: the affairs of Lewis XII, and. wi 
Ferdinand the catholick, continued : death of Pope me 
Alexander VI. | vir 
1 hu 
Fe VI was then doing in little, bu 
11 what Lewis XII was executing in great: he O 
was ſubduing the fiefs of Romagna by the arms of he 


his ſon. Every thing ſeemed to contribute to the 
grandeur of this ſon, but he did not enjoy it long: 
contrary to his intention, he was toiling only to in- 
large the territories of the church. 


Every violence, or artifice, every exertion of of 
courage, or villainy that can be mentioned was de 
practiſed by Cæſar Borgia. To ſubdue eight or pr. 
ten ſmall towns, and to get rid of a few lords, he thi 
uſed more art than the Alexanders, the Jenghiz- his 
chans, the Tamerlanes, or the Mahomets ever po 
had recourſe to in conquering great part of the | 
world. Indulgences were fold to raiſe an army; fri 
and cardinal Bembo aſſures vs, that in the domini- ed 
ons of Venice alone, they diſpoſed of to the value Bi 
of near ſixteen hundred marks of gold. They of 

_ raiſed the tenth penny on all the revenues of the nz 
Church, under the pretext of a war againſt the to 
Turks; when: they had only a little war at the Fr 
gates of Rome. EE | gu 
Borgia begins with ſeizing on the towns belong- W 
ing to the Collonnas and the Savellis in the neigh- en 
bourhood of Rome: then partly by force and part- af 
ly by cunning, he makes himſelf maſter of Forli, | 
Faenza, Rimini, Imola, and Piombino: and in pl 
theſe conqueſts, treachery, aſſaſſination, and im- di 
poiſoning are part of his arms. He demands in th 


the pope's name, artillery and troops of the duke of 
Urbino : 
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Urbino: the duke ſupplies him; and he employs 


them againſt the duke himſelf to ſtrip him of his 
dukedom. He inveigles the lord of the town of 
Camerino into a conference, and ſtrangles him 
with his two ſons. He prevails by means of the 
moſt ſolemn oaths on four lords, the duke of Gra- 
vina, Oliverotto, Pagolo, and Vitelli, to treat with 
him in the neighbourhood of Sinigaglia; the am- 
buſh was laid, and he cruelly maſſacres Vitelli and 
Oliverotto. Would one imagine that Vitelli, as 
he was. expiring, ſhould beg of the murderer to 
obtain of the pope, his father, an indulgence for 
him in the article of death? And yet this is menti- 
oned by cotemporary writers. Nothing can be a 
ſtronger proof of human weakneſs, nor of the force 
of opinion. Had Czfar Borgia died before Alexan- 
der VI, of the poiſon which they are ſaid to have 
prepared for the cardinals, and to have. drunk 
themſelves, I ſhould not be ſurprized if Borgia at 
his laſt gaſp had aſked a plenary indulgence of the 
pope his father. 

At the ſame time Alexander VI laid hold of the 
friends of thoſe unfortunate noblemen, and order- 
ed them to be ſtrangled in the caſtle of St. Angelo. 
But what is moſt lamentable, Lewis XII. the father 
of his people, favoured theſe barbarities ; reſign- 
ing the blood of theſe victims to the pope, in order 
to obtain his aſſiſtance in the conqueſt of Naples. 


From a motive of policy, or ſtate-intereſt, he was 


guilty of injuſtice in favour of Alexander VI. But 
what kind of policy was it, what intereft of ſtate, to 
encourage the horrid cruelties of a man who ſoon 
after betrayed him ! IST 
It was the fortune of the French to conquer Na- 
ples, and their fate ſoon after to loſe it. Fer- 
dinand the catholic, who had deceived his relation 
the laſt king of Naples, was not more faithful to 
Lewis XII; for he quickly agreed with — 
: | | 7 
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Jv deprive the king of France of his ſhare of the 
ils. 3 

ae of Cordova, who ſo well deſerved the 
title of great captain, but not of a virtuous man, he 
who ſaid that the cloth of honour ought to be home- 
ſpun, at firſt deceived and then defeated the 
French. The generals of this nation ſeem to have 
been more remarkable for that courage which ho- 
nour inſpires, than for abilities requiſite in the con- 
ducting of great affairs. The French troops were 


commanded by a deſcendant of Clovis, the duke of 


Nemours, who challenged Conſalvo to fight in ſin- 
-gle combat. Conſalvo anſwered him by beating 
his army ſeveral times, and eſpecially at Cerigno- 


la in Apulia, where Nemours was ſlain with 


1503. four thouſand French“. Tt is faid that only 
nine Spaniards were killed in this battle; an 
evident ſign that Conſalvo had choſen an advan- 


tageous poſt, that Nemours wanted military ſkill, 


and that his troops were diſheartened. In vain did 
the famous chevalier Bayard withſtand alone the 
attack of two hundred of the enemy on a narrow 
bridge; this was a glorious but uſelefs effort. 

In this wara new method was invented of de- 
ſtroying mankind. Peter of Navarre a ſoldier of 
fortune, and a celebrated Spaniſh general, invent- 
ed the ſpringing of mines, the firſt effects of which 
were felt by the French. 
And yet France was ſo powerful at that time, 
that Lewis XII was able to ſend three armies into 
the field, and a fleet to ſea. Of theſe three ar- 
mies one was deſigned for Naples, the other two 
for Rouſſillon and Fontarabia. But none of thoſe 
armies made any progreſs; and that of Naples was 
ſoon entirely diſperſed? ſo bad was the conduct of 


®* Jn him ended the branch of Armagnac, deſcended 
from Caribert, ſon of Clotharius II. 5 
1 | the 
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In ſhort, Lewis irretrievably loſt his ſhare of the 


kingdom of Naples. 3 
Italy not long after was delivered of 1503. 


Alexander VI and his ſon. Hiſtorians < 


unanimouſly mention, that this pope died of a poiſon 
which he had deſigned at a feaſt for ſeveral car- 
dinals: an exit indeed becoming his life. But the 
fat is not probable. They pretend that upon a 


pireſſing occaſion for money, he wanted the inhe- 


ritance of thoſe cardinals. But it is well atteſted 
that Cæſar Borgia carried away a hundred thouſand 
ducats out of his father's treaſure after his deceaſe: 
therefore he could not be in any real neceſſity. 
Beſides, how could they have been ſo miſtaken 
in that poiſoned bottle of wine, which is ſaid to 
have been the cauſe of the pope's death,: and to 
have brought the ſon to the brink of his grave ? Per- 
ſons ſo long experienced in villainy, ſeldom leave 


toom for ſuch a miſtake. They mention no body 


that ever avowed the fact; how came they then 
to the knowledge of it? If the cauſe of the pope's 


death had been known at the time he died, it would 


have been known to the very perſons whom he 
wanted to poiſon. * If fo, they would not have left 
ſuch a crime unpuniſhed; they would not have 
ſuffered Borgia quietly to take poſſeſſion of his 
father's treaſure, The common people, who often 
hold their maſters, and eſpecially ſuch maſters, in 
abhorrence, having been kept in ſubjection under 


Alexander, would have broke through reſtraint at 


his death; they would have, interrupted the inter- 
ment of this monſter, and torn his abominable ſon 


to pieces. In fine, the journal of the houſe of Bor- 


gia takes notice that the pope, being ſeventy two 
years old, was attacked with an intermitting fever, 
which ſoon became continual, and proved mortal. 
Surely this is not the effect of poiſon. It is more- 
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the French, compared to that of the Ereat Captain. 
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over ſaid that the duke of Borgia cauſed himſtlf i; 
be ſown up in the belly of a mule. I ſhould: be 
glad to know againſt what poiſon is a mule's belly an 


| antidate * And how could this Borgia juſt as he was 


a dying, go to the vatican for the hundred thou- 


ſand. ducats ? Was he ſhut up in the mule's belly, f 


when he carried off the treaſure ? 


IItt is true there was a tumult in Rome after the 


pope's deceaſe; and the Colonnas and the Urſinis 


returned to that capital with armed force: but this 


very tumult would have been a proper occaſion for 
ſolemnly accuſing the father and the ſon of ſo hor- 
rid a crime. Finally, pope Julius II, the mortal 


enemy of this family, and who had the duke a long 
him with what 


time in his power, did not charge 
he has been accuſed of by the public voice, 


But on the other hand, why ſhould cardinal 


Bembo, Guicciardin, Paul Jovius, Tomaſi, and 
ſo many other cotemporaries, agree 1n this ſtrange 
accuſation ? Whence are ſo many circumſtances 
derived? How come they to name the kind of poi- 


ſon, which was called Cantarella? We may an- 


ſwer, that it is not difficult for accuſers to invent, 


and that ſo horrid a charge ſhould have been fup- 


ported by probable arguments. 
Alexander VI left behind him a memory far 


more odious than that of the Neros and of the 
Caligulas, becauſe a greater degree of guilt aroſe. 


from the ſanctity of his character. And yet it is 
to him that Rome is indebted for her temporal 


grandeur; it is he that enabled his ſucceſſors to hold ; 


the balance of Italy. His ſon loſt the whole 
fruit of his iniquity, which was gathered by the 


church. Almoſt all the towns which he had ſeized 


n, ſurrendered themſelves to others, as ſoon as 
his father died; and pope Julius II afterwards ob- 


liged him to deliver up the reſt; ſo that he was 
quickly ſtripped of all his fatal grandeur. 3 
14: whole 
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whole fell to the holy ſee, to whom his villainy 
roved more ſerviceable, than the abilities of 4 
number of popes ſupported by the arms of religion. 
According to Machiavel his meaſures were fo 
well concerted, that he bid fair for attaining the 
ſovereignty of Rome, and of all the ecelefiaſtie ſtate, 
after the death of his father; but little did he 
foreſee that he himſelf ſhould be at death's door at 
the time when Alexander was expiring, Friends, 
enemies, allies, relations, all the world m ſhort, 
either abandoned or betrayed him, as he had be- 
trayed all the world. The great captain, Conſal- 
yo of Cordova, to whom he ſurrendered himfelf, 
ſent him priſoner into Spain, Lewis XII took 
from him his dutchy of Valentinois and his penſi- 
on. At length he made his eſcape out of priſon 
and took ſhelter in Navarre. © Courage is not 4 
virtue, but a happy quality, given in common to 
great men and villains: his did not fail him in this 
aſylum. He was ſtill true to his character; by his 
intrigues he obtained the command of the army 
of his 'brother-m-law the king of Navarre, whom 
he adviſed to cruſh the vaſſals of Navarre, as he 
himſelf had heretofore cruſhed the vaſſals of the 
empire and of the holy fee. But he was killed 
ſword in hand; and his death proved glorious; 
| whereas in the courſe of this hiſtory we fee la- 
ful ſovereigns and men of honour ending their 
days on a ſcaffold. eta Boom 
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The political affairs of Lewis XII continued. 
* HE French might have recovered Naples, in 


the ſame manner as they recovered Milan; 
but through the ambition of the firſt miniſter of 
mY” Lewis 
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Lewis XII, this ſtate was irrecoverably loſt, Car- 
dinal Chaumont d*Amboiſe, archbiſhop of Roan: 
a prelate ſo much extolled for having had only os 


benefice, but to whom the adminiſtration of a 
whole realm was ſurely as goed as a ſecond, want- 


ed to have another of a more exalted nature, He 


aimed at being pope after the death of Alexander 
VI; and they would have been forced to ele@ him, 
had his policy been equal to his ambition. He had 


money at command, and the troops deſigned a- 
gainſt the kingdom of Naples were at the gates of 
Rome : but the Italian cardinals perſuaded him to 
remove this army to ſome diſtance, that his eleQi- 
on might appear more free, and be conſequently 
more valid. Accordingly he called off the troops ; 

and cardinal Julian de la Rovere made 


| F503. them elect pope Pius III, who died at 
the end of twenty ſeven days: this cardi- 


nal Julian was afterwards choſen pope himſelf un- 


der the name of Julius II. In the mean time the 
rainy ſeaſon hindered the French from paſling the 


Garigliano time enough, and favoured the deſigns 
of Conſalvo of Cordova. Thus the cardinal 
d*Ambois, though eſteemed a man of abilities, loſt 
the triple crown himſelf, and was the cauſe of his 
maſter*s loſing a kingdom. 


He has been reproached with a ſecond fault of 


another kind, viz. the incomprehenſible treaty of 
Blois, in which the king's council with the ſtroke 
of a pen, conſented to diſmember and deſtroy the 
French monarchy. In virtue of this treaty the 
king was to give his only daughter, by Ann of 
Britany, to. the- grandſon of the emperor, and of 
king Ferdinand of Arragon, both his enemies; to 
that very prince, who, under the name of Charles 

V. proved ſo formidable to France and to Europe. 
Who would have imagined that her dowry was 
to conſiſt of the dutchies of Britany and * 

an 
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4 of Milan and Genoa, which were to be eva - 


cuated, and all right to thoſe territories reſigned ? 


This is what Lewis XII was going to give away 


from France, in caſe he died without iſſue male. 


go extraordinary a treaty cannot be excuſed, but 
by ſaying that the king and cardinal d' Amboiſe 


had no intention to keep it, and, in ſhort, that the 


cardinal had learnt of Ferdinand the art of diſſi- 
mulation. 

The ſtates general were aſſembled at 4 
Tours, where they proteſted againſt this OT 
fatal partition. Perhaps the king, who repented 
what he had done, had the artifice to make the 
whole kingdom apply to him, for a revocation of . 
what he durſt not revoke himſelf, Perhaps he was 
perſuaded to yield to the remonſtrances of the na- 
tion, Be that as it may, the heireſs of Ann of 
Britany was hindered from marrying the heir of 
the houſe of Auſtria and of Spain, as Ann herſelf 
had been hindered from marrying the emperor 
Maximilian. She was married to the count .of 
Angouleme, afterwards Francis I; by which means 
Britany, that had been twice united to France, and 
twice had been very near falling under another 
power, was incorporated with the kingdom; and 
Burgundy was prevented from being diſmembered. 

Another fault laid to his charge was the confe- 
deracy, into which he entered with all his ſecret 
enemies, againſt the Venetians his allies. | This 
indeed was a moſt extraordinary and unexampled 
event, that ſo many kings ſhould conſpire the ruin 
of a republic, which three hundred years before 
was, from a town of fiſhermen, grown the ſeat of 
opulence and commerce, 
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CHAP. XC. 


Of the league of Cambray, and the conſequence of it 


Of pope Julius I, Ec. 


P OPE Julius II, a native of Savona in the do- 


minions of Genoa, with indignation beheld 
his country groaning under the yoke of France. 
The Genoeſe had about that time made an attempt 
to recover their antient liberty, for which they 
were puniſhed 


erecting a throne on a ſuperb ſcaffold in the great 


market- place, he made the Genoeſe come to the 


foot of the ſcaffold, and hear their ſentence upon 
their knees. But he condemned, them only to a 


fine of one hundred thouſand crowns,. and built a 


ceity which he called the bridle of Genoa. 
The pope, like the reſt of his 


would have been glad to drive all foreigners out of 


Italy, and of courfe to ſend the French back be- 


2 


yond the Alps; but he wanted firſt of all the Ve- 
netians to join him, and to reſtore ſeveral towns 
which were claimed by > great: 
eff part of theſe towns had been wreſted from they 
awful ſovereigns by Cæſar Borgia, duke of Valen- 
finois: and the Venetians, ever watchful over their 
own intereſts, had immediately after the death of 


Alexander VI made themſelves maſters of Rimini, 
Paenra, and of à great many eſtates in the diſtri | 


of Bologna and Ferrara, as alſo in the dutchy of 
Urbino. They wanted to preſerve theſe acquiſiti- 


ons; R Julius II perceiving, made the French 
vient to his defigns againſt Venice, though a a 


ſibler 


little before he had ſolicited the Venetians to arm 
| againſt 


by Lewis XII, with greater haugh. 
fineſs than ſeverity. He entered the city of Genog 
with his drawn ſword, and ordered all their char- 
ters and privileges to be burnt in his preſence; then 


the holy ſee. The great- 
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-acainſt France. But he was not ſatisfted with 
having France on his ſide: he made all Europe join 
in the leaguè. ER Wy Ho 

| There were very few ſovereigns but had claims 
on this republic. The,emperor Maximilian had 
unlimited pretenfions as emperor; and moreover 
Verona, Vicenza, Padova, the marquiſate of Tre- 


' vigo, and Friuli, were conveniently ſituated for 


him. Ferdinand, the ..catholic. king of Arragon, 
might re-take ſeveral maritime towns in the kings 
dom of Naples, which he had pledged to the Ve- 
netians. This would have been an eaſy way of 
diſcharging his debts. The king of Hungary had 
pretenſions to part of Dalmatia, The duke of Sa- 
voy might hkewjſe put in his claim to the iſle of 
Cyprus, becauſe he was related to the houſe of Cy- 
prus, which no longer exiſted. The Florentines, 
in quality of neighbours, had alſo ſome rights. 
Almoſtall the potentates in Europe, even * 
thoſe that were at enmity with each other, 3 
ſuſpended their quarrels to unite together at Cam- 
bray againſt the republic of Venice. The Turk, 
her natural;enemy, and who at that time was at 


peace with her, was the only power which did not 


accede to this: treaty. In ſhort, never did ſo many 
kings confederate againſt old Rome. Venice in- 


deed was as rich as all theſe powers together; a cir- 


cumſtance in which ſhe greatly confided, as well 
as in the diſunion which ſoon broke out amongft 


ſo many allies She had it in her power to appeaſe 
the wrath of Julius II, the principal author of the 
league; but ſhe diſdained to ſue for favour, and 
had the courage to wait the impending ſtorm. 
Perhaps this is the only time that ever ſhe behaved 
with temerity. | | 


The pope. began his declaration of war with 


excommunications, which are more deſpiſed by the 
Venetians than by other nations. Lewis XII 


ſent 
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ſent an herald at arms to denounce war to'the doge, 


He demanded back the territory of Cremona 
which he himſelf had reſigned to the Venetians 
when they helped him to take the dukedom of 
Milan: he laid claim alſo to Breſcia, Bergamo, and 
to other places. 

Fortune favoured the French on this occaſion 
with the ſame rapid ſucceſs, which had hitherto at- 
tended them in the beginning of all their expediti- 
ons. Lewis XII having put himſelf at the head 
of his forces, defeated the Venetian army at the fa- 

mous battle of Agnadello “, near the river 
May Adda. Each of the pretenders ſeized on 
I4, his ſhare of the ſpoils; and Julius IT in 
509. particular took poſſeſſion of all Romagna. 

Thus the popes who, it is ſaid, were in- 
debted to an emperor of France for their firſt poſ- 
ſeſſions, owed the remainder to the arms of Lewis 
XII. They then recovered almoſt the whole ex- 
tent of territory which they now- poſſeſs. 


In the mean time the emperor's troops advanced 


into the province of Friuli, where they took Tri- 
eſte, which has ever ſince continued in poſſeſſion 
of the houſe of Auſtria, The Spaniſh troops ſeiz- 
ed on what the Venetians held in Calabria. There 
was not one, even down to the duke of Ferrara, 
and to the marquiſs of Mantua, formerly a gene- 
ral in the Venetian ſervice, but ſeized his prey. 


Venice, which before had been ſo bold and intre- 


pid, was as timid and diſpirited : ſhe abandoned 


the towns on the continent of her own accord: ſhe 


releaſed Padua and Verona from their oaths of al- 
legiance, and being reduced to her lagunes, ſhe 


* Aſmall town in the Milaneſe Proper, ſituate upon 
a canal between the rivers Adda and Serio. 23 miles 


im 
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implored the mercy of the emperor Maximilian, 
whoſe ſucceſſes rendered him inflexibte. 
Then it was that pope Julius II having fulfilled 


his firſt deſign of aggrandizing Rome on the ruins 


of Venice, thought of executing the ſecond; 
which was to drive the Barbarians out of Italy. 
Lewis XII. returned to France, where, like 


Charles VIII, he grew as negligent in preſerving, 


as he had been diligent in making, his conqueſts. 
The pope was reconciled to the Venetians, who 
being now recovered from their firſt panic, made a 
ſand againſt the Imperial forces. 

At length Julius entered into a league with this 
very republic, and againſt thoſe ſame French, 
whom he had employed to diſtreſs her. He want- 


ed to deſtroy all the foreigners in Italy, by making 


them cut one another's throats, to demoliſh the 
feeble remains of the German authority, and to 
form of Italy a puiſſant body, of Which the pope 
was to be head. In this deſign he ſpared neither 
negotiations, money, nor labour. He headed the 
troops himſelf; he mounted the trenches; in fine, 
he dared to encounter death. The French hiſto- 
rians cenſure his ambition and his obſtinacy; but 
they ſhould alſo have done juſtice to his courage 
and magnanimity. | | 
Lewis XII. was guilty of a freſh miſtake, which 
forwarded pope Julius's ſcheme. The former was 
remarkable for his economy, which might be ſtiled 
a virtue in the ordinary adminiſtration of a peace- 
ful ſtate, but a vice in great undertakings. ' 
Through want of diſcipline the whole ſtrength 
-of the French armies at that time conſiſted in the 


gendarmery, who fought on foot as well as on 


'horſeback. They had not yet formed a good bo- 
dy of national wy: though it was very practi- 
Cable, as experience has ſince ſhe wn; ſo that the 

| kings 
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kings of France were obliged to hire either German 


or Swiſs foot. 
The Swiſs are well known to have contributed 


to the conqueſt of the dutchy of Milan: for they 


had ſold 12 blood, and even their honour in de- 


livering up Lewis the Moor. The cantons now 


demanded an augmentation of their penſion, and 


Lewis refuſed it. The pope arttully laid hold of 
this conjunQure z he cajoled them, and gave them 


money: he encouraged them by the titles he ſo la- 


viſhly beſtowed on them, of defenders of the 
church: in fine, he cauſed their preachers to de- 
_ from the pulpit againſt the French nation, 


people all 


preaching a cruſade. - 


By an odd change of conjunQures, the French 
were now the allies of the German empire, 


with which they had io often been at enmity : 
more than this, they were become its vaſſals 
Lewis XII. had given for the inveſtiture of Milan 
one hundred thouſand crowns to the emperor Max- 
imilian, who was neither a powerful ally, nor a faith- 
ful friend, and who, as emperor, liked neither the 
French nor the pope. 

Ferdinand the Catholic, who had always 1 
ceived Lewis XII, deſerted the league of Cam- 
bray, as ſoon as he had got what he pretended to 
in Calabria. He received the full and intire in- 
veſtiture of the kingdom of Naples of pope Julius 
II, who by this ſtep ſecured him in his intereſt. 
Thus the pope by — policy had brought over to 
his ſide the Venetians, the Swiſs, the forces of the 
kingdom of Naples, and even thoſe of England; 
while the French were obliged to withitand the 
one efforts of all thefe powers. 


Lewis XII. thus attacked by the pope, ſum- 


moned an aſſembly of biſhops at Tours, to know _ 
whether 


Ch. xcii. 


ocked to theſe military ſermons, 
an — their paſſion: in ſhort, it was 
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hh it was Jawfal for him to defend himſelf, 


d whether the Pope's 
ral. Poſterity will be aſtoniſſied that ſuch que- 
ſtions were ever ſtarted : but there was a neceſſity 


for reſpecting the prejudices of the times. I 


cannot help taking notice of the firſt caſe of con- 
ſcience propoſed in this aſſembly. - The preſident 


aſked whether the POPs: had. a right to make war, 


temporal domini- 


when neither religion nor the 


ons of the church were concerned ;. and he was an- 


ſwered in the negatives It is evident 40, me that 
they did not ſtate — right; and that they 
anſwered; the vety cuntrary of what t ave 
anſwered. For in matters of religion ahd-eccleſi- 
aſtic poſſeſſions, if we: adhere; to the goſpel; a bi- 
ſhop, ſo far from going to war, ought only to pray 
and to ſuffer: hut in matters of politics, a pope can 
and ſurely ought to aſſiſt his allies, and to defend Italy. 
Moreover the pope went to var in order to reunite 
Bologna and Ferrara, whoſe poſſeſſors were under the 
protection of France, to the patrimony of the church. 
This French aſſembl made a worthier -anſwer, 


by concluding to abide = the famous pragmatic 


to ſend no more mo- 


ſanction of Charles the V 


ney to Rome, and to tax the clergy of France in 
order to 3 n the war againſt the Pope, their 


Roman, ch 285 
They * -with findtiawia the net 
bourhood of Bol 
II. laid ſiege to Mirandola in perſon 3 and 

though: his holineſs was then ſeventy years old, yet 
he was ſeen to mount the" trenches with his helmet 


on, to viſit the works, to preſs the engineers, and 
at length victoriouſiy to enter the brecht 
While the pape, worn out with old age, was 


fighting. at the head of his „the king of 
France, ſtill in the vigour of life, weekſſeiabling 4 
de He ſuitred * 7 the clergy of Chriſten- 

Vol. II. dom, 


ex communications were 


ogna and Ferrara. . ius ** 
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dom, and the pope all the ſoldiers: The council 


nals, enemies of the pope, made their appearance. 


But this royal council proved in the end an idle 
undertaking, whereas the papal war was very ſuc- 
In vain ſome medals were ſtruck at Paris, on 
which Lewis XII. was repreſented with this device, 
perdam Babylonis nomen; I will deſtroy even the 
name. e Babylon. It was a ſhame 'thus to menace, 
when there was ſo little power to execute 
The moſt ſignal proofs of courage, and even 
victorĩes, ſerve only to raiſe the glory, but not to 
increaſe the power, of a nation, when there is a 
radical defect in the government of it. This is 
what happened to the French in 15 The brave 
chevalier Bayard was admired for his valour, and 
generoſity. ' Gaftan-de Foix, at the age of twenty- 
three, rendered his name immortal, by repulſing 
the Swiſs army, by rapidly croſſing four rivers, by 
driving the pope from Bologna, and by 

April 12, winning the famous battle of Ravenna, 

1512. Where he acquired fo much glory, but 

ot his life. Theſe were all ſignal ex- 
ploits: but ſtill the king was at too great a diſtance, 

his orders generally came too late, and were ſome- 
times contradictory. There was very little emula- 

tion among the officers, which was owing to his 

being ſo ſparing when he ought to have been libe- 

ral of his money. There was no ſubordination 

among the troops; beſides the infuntiy was com- 
poſed of foreigners, chiefly Germans; who, as met. 
enaries, had very little attachment to the crown. 
The French gallantry, and that air ef ſuperiority 
aſſumed by victors, incenſed the humbled and jea- 
lous Italians. But the fatal ſtroke was the emperor 
Maximilian's being prevailed on by the pope to 
-Hfue out a proclamation, by which every German 
* | 2 1 ſoldier 
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foldier in the French ſervice was recalled, upon 
pain of being deemed a-traytor'to his country. 

The Swiſs immediately marched down from 
their mountains againſt thoſe ſame French, who at 
the time of the league of Cry had all the 


ut now had 
them all for their enemies. Theſe mountaineers 
made it a point of honour to bring along with them 
the ſon of the duke of Milan, Lewis the Moor, 
and to expiate their treachery againſt the father by 
crownin the ſon. r © Ha eo * 
The F rench under, the command of the marſhal 
de Trivulce, abandoned all the towns they had 
taken, from the middle of the Romagna to the 
confines of Savoy. The famous Bayard made 
very gallant retreats, like a hero who is obliged 
to yield to ſuperior force. There was only the 
ſpace of three months between the victory of Ra- 
venna, and the total expulſion 'of 'the French. 


Lewis XII. had the mortification to ſee the young 


Maximilian Sforza, ſon of the duke who died pri- 


ſoner in France, to ſee him, I ſay, reſtored to the 
dukedom of Milan by the Swiſs. Genoa, where 
he had diſplayed the pomp of an Aſiatic monarch, 
ba 5 expelled the French, and recovered her li- 

'berty. © bo Sh 2 Thee 


The Swiſs, after having ſerved France for hire, 


were now become her enemies, and to the num- 
ber of twenty thouſand laid ſiege to Dijon. Even 
Paris itſelf was ſtruck with terror. Lewis de la 


Trimouille, governor of Burgundy, could not ſend 
them home, without paying them twenty thouſand 
crowns in ready money, and promiſing them in the 
king's name four hundred thouſand more, for which 


he was obliged to give them ſeven hoſtages. The 


king would let them have no more than one hun- 


dred thouſand crowns ; and even this ſum was 
more than he would have been obliged to pay for 


Fa. their 
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their auxiliary forces, which he had fo parſimoni. 
ouſly refuſed. The Swiſs, incenſed ot 
only a fourth part of their money, condemned the 
Teven hoſtages to death. The king was then ob. 
kiged to promiſe not only the whole ſum, but like. 
wiſe one half more. Luckily the hoſtages made 
their eſcape, and ſaved the king his money, but not 
his glory. n e eee q 6 3; 05 
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The aft; of Lewis u continivit; of Finliint 
_ . the Catholic, and of Henry VIIl, ling of England. 


1 famous league, which had been at firſt 
concerted againſt the republic of Venice, 
was now, by a ſtrange viciffitude, directed againſt 
France, ſo as to prove fatal in the end to Lewis 

XII. We find that there were chiefly two princes 
of greater abilities than himſelf ; Ferdinand the 


Catholic, and the pope... Lewis was formidable 


but a very ſhort time ; whereas ever after he had 
reaſon to fear moſt of the powers of Europe. 
While he was loſing Milan and Genoa, toge- 


ther with his treaſure and his troops, they were · 
depriving him alſo of a bulwark againſt Spain. His 


ally and relation, John d' Albret, was ſuddenly ſtrip- 
ped of his territories by Ferdinand the Catholic, 
who defended this violence by a pretence of religi- 
on: for he ſaid that he had a bull of pope Julius Il. 
who excommunicated John d'Albret, as an adhe- 


rent of the king of France, and of the council of 


Piſa. Navarre has been ever ſince incorporated 
with the Spaniſh, monarchy... 


The better to underſtand the policy of this Fer- | 


| dinand the Catholic, famous for pretending to 
what he was ever violating, namely, ſincerity and 
religion, we muſt ſee how artfully he made this 


conqueſt. He propoſed to his ſon. in-law WII I 
TS LEP Ty * . | I, 


” * 
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vIII, king of England, to join their forces in order 


to recover Guienne, the ancient patrimony of the 

Engliſh, who had been expelled from : 

thence above one hundred years. The 1512. 
ung king of England, pleaſed with tbe 


Noject, ſends a fleet to Biſcay. Ferdinand makes 
uſe of the Enpliſh army to conquer Navarre, and 


leaves the Engliſh to reimbark for their own coun- 


try, without making any attempt upon Guienne, 


the invaſion of which was impractieable. Thus he 
deccived his ſon-in-law, after having ' tricked his 


relation the king of Naples, king Lewis XII, the 


Venetians, and the pope. In Spain he was called 
the wiſe, the prudent ; in Italy, tbe pious; in France. 
and in England the perfidious. © fa 


Lewis XII. had put Guienne into a good poſture: 

ol defence; but he was not ſo fortunate in Picardy. 
Henry VIII. embraced this opportunity to make an 
irruption on this ſide into France, which was open 


to the Engliſh by the gates of Calais. 


The young king, fired with- ambition and cou-- 
rage, attacked France by himſelf, without waiting 
for fuccours from the emperor. Maximilian, or from 
Ferdinand Me Catholic, his allies. . The old em- 


peror, always enterprizing, and always poor, ſer- 
ved in the king of England's army, and was not 


aſhamed to receive the ſtipend of a hundred 
crowns a day. Henry VIII, with his Engliſh troops 
alone threatened to revive the fatal times of Poic- 
tiers and Agincourt. He gained a complete. 


victory at the battle of Guinegaſte, which is 
called the battle of the ſpurs. He took 

Terouane, which is now deſtroyed z and 1513. 
he alſo made. himſelf maſter of Tour- 
nay, a city time immemorial incorporated with 


| France, and the cradle of the French monarchy. 


Lewis XII. had buried his wife Anne of Britany, 


and now he concluded a peace with. Henry VIII, 
1 : P 3 EY by 
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by marrying his ſiſter Mary of England : but where. 
as kings as well as private perſons receive a dower 


with their wives, Lewis paid one. It coſt him a 


hundred thouſand crowns to marry his.conqueror's 
Aſter. Thus after having been obliged to ſubmit 


to the extortions of the Engliſh and of the Swiſs, 
after having been deceived by Ferdinand the Ca- 


tholic, and driven from his Italian con 
queſts by the ſteadineſs of Julius Il, he 1515, 


| ſoon finiſhed. his career. 


As he laid very few taxes, he was called the 


father of his people. But the heroes with whom 
France at that time abounded, would likewife 


have given him the title of their father, if by 
raiſing neceſſary taxes, he had preſerved his ter- 
ritories in Italy, given a check to the Swiſs, af- 
forded effectual aſſiſtance to Navarre, and repulled 
the Engliſn. 1 7 : \ | | | 

But though he was unfortunate abroad, he was 
far from being ſo at home, All that he can be 


reproached with, is the ſale of employments, which 


in his reign did not extend to judicial offices. In a 
reign of ſeventeen years he raiſed by this means 
the ſum of twelve hundred thouſand*#rvres in the 
dioceſe of Paris only. But the land-tax and the 
duties on merchandize were very. moderate. It 


was ever his particular attention not to lay 2 


heavy burden on the people. He did not thin 


be was king of France, in the ſame manner as a 
private perſon is lord of his eſtate, merely 


to draw his ſubſiſtence from it. There was 
no new impoſt in his time: and when Fromentau 
preſented to that ſquanderer Henry III. in 1580, a 


comparative account of what was exaCted under 
this / unhappy prince, and what was paid under 


Lewis XII; at each article there appeared an 
immenſe ſum for Henry III, and a very mode- 
rate one for Lewis, if it was an old duty; m 


Ch. xcili. 
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if it was an extraordinary tax, at the article 
Lewis XII, there was a cypher only: and unhap- 
pily this account of What Was not paid under Lewis 
XII, and of what was exacted by Henry III, con- 
tains a large volume. 2 ngen inn 2 
This [king's revenue Was only about thirteen 
millions; but theſe | thirteen millions were equiva- 
jent to near fifty of our preſent money. Proviſi- 


ons were at that time much cheaper, and the ſtate 


was not in debt. It is not therefore to be wonder- 


ed that this ſlender revenue, with prudent ma- 


nagement, enabled him to live in ſplendor, and to 
make plenty flourith throughout his kingdom. He 
took care that juſtice ſnould be ad miniſtered in eve- 
ry province, expeditiouſly, impartially, and with 
as little expence as poſſible. The judges fees were 


forty times leſs than what they are at preſent. 


In the bailiwick of Paris there were only forty-· nine 
ſerjeants ®, and now there are above five hundred. 
It is true that this capital was not then the fifth 
part of what it is in our days. But the number of 
officers of juſtice has increaſed in a much greater 
proportion than the city of Paris; and the evils in- 


ſeparable from great towns, have been augmented 


more than the number of inhabitants. 

He maintained the ſtanding cuſtom of the parlia. 
ments of the kingdom, which was to pitch upon 
three perſons to fill a vacant place, and the kin 
nominated one of the three. The dignities of the 
long robe were at that time given to none but ad- 
vocates; they were the conſequence of merit, or 
of a reputation that ſuppoſeth merit. His famous 
edict of 1499 ſhould never be omitted by our hiſ- 
torians, as it has rendered his memory dear to all 
thoſe who adminiſter, and who ſeek for juſtice. By 
this edict he ordains, that tbe law ſball be. ab/erved, 


notwithſtanding any contrary orders, which by the im- 
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Portunity of courtiers may be 'extorted'from the mo- 
narch. | $f: 3 7CW, FT * | 


of few details; but particulars, like theſe, which 
form the happineſs of ſtates, and afford inſtruction 
to good princes, merit our ſpecial attention. 


Lewis XII. was the firſt king of France that 


| ſecured the huſbandman againſt the rapaciouſneſs 
of the ſoldiers, and that infficted capital puntſh- 
ments on the gendarmes who extorted, any thing 
from the peaſants. Five gendarmes were put to 
death; and the country people were ever after- 
wards unmoleſted. Though he was neither a 


great hero, nor a great politician, he acquired far 


more ſolid glory, that of being a good king, and 
his memory will be ever dear to poſterity. 


2 * | W4 — 1 


HAP. NVL. 
07 England and its misfortunes after invading France, 
Of Margaret of Anjou, wife of Henry Vl, &c. 


N the midſt of the diſſenſions with which Italy. 
was continually rent, pope Julius IT, reſolute 
in his deſign of clearing his country of foreigners, 
increaſed the temporal power of the papal ſee, far 
beyond any thing his predeceſſors had ever enjoyed. 
He diſmembered Parma and Placentia from the 
dukedom of Milan, and joined them to the eccle- 
ſiaſtic ftate with the conſent of the emperor 
himſelf : this action does honour to 

1513. his memory, and with it he concluded his 
1 pontificate and his life. This territory is 
no longer in the pope's poſſeſſion. At that time 
the holy ſee, as a temporal ſtate, held the balance 
of power in Italy. . 2 
OED PTY Venice, 
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Venice, though at war with Ferdinand the Ca- 
tholic king of Naples, was ſtill a reſpectable re- 
public, being able to withſtand at the ſame time 
the attacks both of the Mahometans and of the 
Chriſtians. Germany was at peace: England be- 
gan again to be formidable; but we muſt inquire 
into the cauſes that weakened this kingdom, and 
the means by which it recovered its ſtrength, 

The diſtempered brain of Charles VI. had been 
the ruin of France; and the weak head of Henry 
VI. was the cauſe of the calamities of England. | 
The relations of this prince began with 
quarrelling about the adminiſtration in his 1442. 
youth; juſt as the relations of Charles 
VI flung every thing into confuſion, .that they 
might command in this prince's name. At 
Paris the duke of Burgundy cauſes the duke 
of Orleans to be aſſaſſinated; and at London, 
the dutcheſs of Glouceſter, the king's aunt, is ac- 
cuſed of having attempted to take away her ne- 
phew's life by witchcraft. A poor woman, who 
was reckoned a witch, and a fooliſh or knaviſh 
prieſt, who was counted a necromancer, were 
burnt alive for this pretended conſpiracy. The 
dutcheſs was ſentenced to do publick penance, and 
to be impriſoned for life. The ſpirit of phitbſophy 

was yet at ſuch a diſtance from this iſland, that it 
was the center of ſuperſtition and cruelty. 

Moſt of the quarrels of princes end in marriages. 
Charles the VII. made a match between 

Henry VI. and Margaret of Anjou, daugh- 1444. 
ter of Rene of Anjou, king of Naples, duke | 
of Lorfain, and count of Maine, who with all theſe ti- 
tles had no dominions, nor ſo much as a ſmall dower 
to give his daughter, Very few princeſſes were 
ever more unfortunate in a father and in a huſbend. 
She was a woman of an enterprizing ſpirit, and of 
unſhaken courage ; to a degree that ſhe might juſt- 
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ly be ſtiled an heroine, if ſhe had not begun by 
{ullying her virtues with a heinous crime. She had 
every political ability, and every military virtue: 
but ſhe ſometimes gave into thoſe cruelties, which 
ambition, war and factions inſpire. Her temerity 
and the puſillanimity of her huſband, were the ori- 
ginal ſource of the public calamities. 


Q "4 


She wanted to govern the kingdom, which ſhe 


could not do without getting rid of the duke 
1447. of Glouceſter, the king's uncle, huſband 


of that very dutcheſs, who had been al- 


ready ſacrificed to her enemies, and was now con- 
fined in priſon. The duke was arreſted under pre- 
tence of a new conſpiracy, and the next day was 
found dead in his bed. This proceeding rendered 
the queen's adminiſtration, and the king's name, 
odious. The Engliſh ſeldom hate their princes, 
without conſpiring againſt them. There' was at 
that time in England a deſcendant of Edward III, 
whoſe branch was one degree nearer to the origi- 
nal ſtock, than that which ſat upon the throne. 
This was the duke of York. He wore in his arms 
a white roſe, and Henry VI, of the branch of 


Lancaſter, wore a red roſe. This is the ſource of 


thoſe famous names conſecrated to civil war. 
In England factions ariſe under the ſanction of 
parliament; but when the conteſt is over, the vic- 
tor often enſlaves this aſſembly. The 
1450. duke of York impeaches the duke of Sut- 
folk, prime miniſter and favourite of the 
queen, who by theſe two titles had done enough 
to incur the hatred of the nation. We have here 
a ſtrange example of the effect of popular averſion. 
The court, to content the people, baniſh the prime 
miniſter out of England, who in conſequence of 
this ſentence embarks for France. The captain of 
a man of war ſtationed on the coaſt, falls in with. 


the ſhip in which this miniſter failed, and aſks who 
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is on board. The maſter anſwers, that he is car- 
rying the duke of Suffolk to France. Jou ſhall 
not carry a man abroad, ſays the captain, that has 
been a traytor to his country; and immediately he 
) orders his head to be ſtruck off *. Thus the En- 
- gliſh behaved in full peace; but the civil war ſoon 
opened a more dreadful ſcene. ' T 
e Henry VI. was ſubject to a kind of weakneſs, 
- which for years together rendered him unfit for all 


. 


buſineſs. This fame century beheld three ſove- 
KB reigns in Europe, whom a diſorder of the brain in- 
volved in the heavieſt calamities, namely the em- 
peror Wenceſlaus, Charles VI, king of France, 
and Henry VI, of England. One of thoſe 
unfortunate years when the king was re- 1455. 
lapſed into his illneſs, the duke of York -. - * 
and his party gained a ſuperiority in the council. 1 
The king, like a perſon recovered; from a long le- 
thargy, opened his eyes, and perceived he had loſt 
his authority Queen Margaret adviſed him to 
ſhew himſelf a king; but this he could not do 
without drawing the ſword. The duke of Vork 
having been expelled the council, ſoon put himſelf 
at the head of an army. Henry was 
dragged to the: battle of St. Albans, May 23, 
where he was wounded and taken priſo- 1455. 
foner, but not yet dethroned. The | 
duke of York conducted him in triumph to Lon- 
don; and ſuffering him to bear the title of 
king, he aſſumed to himſelf that of protec- 1455. 
tor, a title already known to the Engliſn. 


ee 
This is not altogether exact. The duke being ta- 
ken, was brought into Dover road, where his head was 
ſtruck off on the fide of a cock boat; and the head and 
body were eſt on Dover ſar ds, where they were ſound by 
*T chaplain\of his, and taken up and buried. See 
Rapia, 
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Hlenry VI. often infirm in body, and nin 
mind, was little better than a priſoner with the pa- 


fetters in order to be at liberty herſelf; and indeed 
her courage was ſuperior to her misfortunes. She 
raiſed an army according to the cuſtom of thoſe 
days, by the aſſiſtance of the lords of her party; 
and having perſuaded her huſband to retire out of 
London, ſhe headed his: forces. Thus the Engliſh 
in a very ſhort time, ſaw four French women who 
had the command of troops, the wife of the count 


of Montfort in Britany, the wife of king Edward 
II. in England, the maid of Orleans in France, 


and Margaret of Anjou. eh 
The queen drew up the army herſelf in 


July 9, battalia, and fought cloſe to her huſband 


1460. at the bloody battle of Northampton. The 


k duke of York her inveterate enemy, was not 


in the oppoſite army; but his eldeſt ſon, the earl 
of March, was there learning the rudiments of war 
under a perſon of the greateſt renown. This was 
Guy, earl of Warwick, a man of ſingular abilities 
in the cabinet, and at the ſame time of the moſt in- 
trepid courage in the field; a man, in ſhort, fruit- 


ful in expedients, capable of attempting every 


thing, and formed as it were to diſpoſe of crowns. 
The earl of Warwick's good genius prevailed over 
Margaret of Anjou. Her army was defeated; 
and the had the mortification to ſee the king her 
huſband made priſoner in his tent: but while the 


unhappy prince was ſtretching out his arms to his 


wife, ſhe was obliged to fly away with her fon the 

rince of Wales. The victorious party re- con- 
ducted the king the ſecond time to his capital, 
where he preſerved the appearance of a king with 
the reality of a priſoner. [9444141 + Þ6 


Aparhamem 


geantry of a king. The queen wanted to break his 
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A parliament was ſummoned; and now 
the duke of Vork, heretofore protector, 9 OA. 
aſpired to a tiigherdignity, he claimed the 1460. 
crown as the repreſentative of Edward III, 
to the excluſion of Henry VI, born of a younger 
branch. This great queſtion between the king 
and the pretender to the crown, was ſolemnly ar- 
gued in the houſe of lords. Eäch ſide gave in his 
reaſons in writing, as at common trials. The 
duke of Vork, notwithſtanduig his ſucceſs in the 
field, could not obtain a com — victory in par- 
lament. Here it was decided that king Hen 
| Hhould continue to reign for life, and that the duke 
of York ſhonld ſucceed him to the excluſion of the 
prince of Wales. To this bill a clauſe was added, 
which became a freſn ſource of war and diſtur- 
bance, that if the king broke through this law, 
the crown from that moment aul be Web to 
the duke of Vork. 

Margaret of Anjou, notwithilandion Heb defeat, 
her precipitate flight, her diſtance: from her huſ- 
band, and her having to contend: with the victori- 
ous duke of Vork, with the city of London, and 
with the parliament, ſtill; did not loſe her courage. 
She went into the principality: of Wales, and the 
neighbouring countries, where by ſolliciting her- 
old friends and creating new ones, ſhe raiſed at 

"laſt another army. It is obvious that theſe: were 
not regular troops, long trained to diſcipline, and 
paid by one commander. Each lord brought as 
many men into the field as he could tumultuouſly 
collect: ammunition and. pay they procured by 
pillage. The conſequence was, that they were 
obliged either to come quickly to an engagement, 
or to diſperſe. The queen at length, having 
drawn together a body of eighteen thouſand men, 


met her * the duke of York, in the —"—_ 
| | © 
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of the ſame name, near the caſtle of vandal, ; 
Dec. Fortune that day favoured her. courage. 5 
31, The enemy's army was defeated; the wh 
1460. duke of York fell in the engagement; wh 
and his ſecond ſon, Rutland, was killed in re 
the purſuit . The father's head, with thoſe of l l 
ſome of the general officers, was fixed upon the hir 
wall, where they 3 W a- monument of the 
their defent. ty 
Margaret Wee e to Weary ſor 
in order to ſet the king her huſband at liberty. | for 
The earl of Warwick, the ſoul of the Vork par- ry 
, had ſtill an army, in which he dragged about 7 
. : captive king. "The two armies met in the + a] 
neighbourhood of. St. Albans, a place famous for tin 
more battles than one, and the queen had wi 
Feb. 17, alſo the good fortune of obtaining the vic- thi 
1460-1. tory. | Here ſhe had the ſingular; pleaſure ha 
of ſeeing the terrible earl of Warwick : 
flying before her, and of reſtoring. her huſ- ed 
band on the field of | battle to hl liberty, wi 
and to his authority. Never had woman greater fo 
ſucceſs nor greater glory z but the triumph was H 
very ſhort. The city of London ſtill held out, * 
for Warwick had taken care to ſecure it in his i- * 
tereſt. The queen therefore could neither gain ty 
-admittance, nor pretend to force the city with ſo * 
weak an army. The earl of March, the duke of 
York's eldeſt ſon, was in the the town 7, breath- af 
n [=] wh 51-17; ing nc 
©, This was the battle of Wakeßeld, ſo called from ” 
chat town, in whoſe neighbourhood. it was fought, the hi 
duke of Vork having marched out of Sandal, and 
drawn up his army on Wakefield green. EK 
? ＋ At 9 heath. 8 
I This is a miſtake; the earl of March aſter def ating N 
the earl of pembroke at Mortimer's crofs in Hereford- 1 


hire, had joined che carl of Warwick at Chipping- 
Nortofs 
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ing fury and revenge. The queen after her victo- 
ries was obliged to retire to the north of England, 
where ſhe endeavoured: to ſtrengthen her party, 
which was now more ' conſiderable by the royal 
preen es 5 X 

In the mean time, Warwiek finding March 2, 
himſelf maſter in Lon don, aſſembles 1460-1. 
the people in a field not far from the ci: 
ty gates +, and preſenting. the duke of York's 
ſon to them, which, ſays he, will you have 
for your king, eitber this. young' prince, or Hen- 
ry of Lancaſter ® The people anſwered, York. 
The voice of the multitude fupplied the place of 
a parliament, for there was none ſitting at that 
time. Warwick aſſembled a few lords and biſhops, 
who voted that Henry VI of Lancaſter had broke 
through the act of parliament, becauſe his wife 
had taken up arms in defence of her huſband. 
The young duke of York was therefore proclaim- 
ed king in London by the name of Edward IN, 


while his father's head was ſtill upon York walls, 


for having been guilty of high treaſon. Thus was 
Henry VI deprived: of his crown, after he had 


been proclaimed king of France and England in 
his cradle, and after, he had reigned eight and thir- 


ty years, free from every reproach but that of 

imbecillity. 1 
As ſoon as the queen received this news, ſhe 
aſſembled an army of ſixty thouſand men in the 
north of England. This was a prodigious effort; 
but ſhe. expoſed this time neither her huſband's 
perſon nor her own, nor her ſan, Warwick led 
his young king, at the head of forty thouſand men, 
1 | « againſt 


Norton, and was approaching towards London ; and 

the queen receiving this intelligence, retired to the 

North. See Rapin, LW | 
F Near Clerkenwell. 
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againſt the queen's army; and came up with them 
aat Towton, near the banks of the river 
March Aire, on the borders of Yorkſhire. Here 
29, was fought the bloodieſt battle that ever 


1 depopulated England; for cotempora ry 


. . writers make the dimer! of the ſlain to 
amount to fix and thirty thouſand. Warwick 

rained a complete victory, by which the young 
king was ſettled on the throne. Marg 
jou in this diſtreſſed ſituation fled into Scotland with 


her huſband and her fon. After the battle king 


Edward ordered his father's head to be taken fn 


from the walls of York, and the heads of the 
principal officers among the enemy to be put in 


his ſtead. In. the courſe of theſe horrid wars, 
each party in their turn put their priſoners to death 
by the hands of the common executioner. 
England was thus a bloody theatre, where they 


were continually ereQing ſcaftolds on the very 


field or battle. 


4 © £ 
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of Bauer W. Of Margaret of PER and the . 


death of Henry VI. 


"HE intrepidity of Margaret till Iotinned 

ſuperior to her misfortunes. Finding but 
very little encouragement in Scotland, ſhe croſſed 
over intd France through the midſt of the -enemy's 
fleet. She applies for ſuccours to Lewis XI, who 
was then in the beginning of his reign : and though 
through bad policy he refuſes her any aid, Mar- 


aret is not diſheartened. She borrows money 


and ſhips; and after having obtained a ſupply of 
five hundred men ſhe ſets fail from France, In her 


paſſage the queen is ſeparated by a ſtorm ſrom her 
little 


aret of An- 


— 


ef. 
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little fleet: however ſhe lands in gland, where 


ſhe aſſembles ſome forces, and determining again 


to try the fottune of wat, fearleſs ſhe expoſes her 
own perſon in company with her, huſband _ 
and her ſon. Another battle is fought in April 
the neighbourhood of Hexham” , where 1463. 
the is likewiſe defeated. After this over-  _ 
throw ſhe is left deſtitute of all relief. Her huſ- 
band flies on one ſide ; herſelf and her ſon on the 
other; without domeſtics or attendants, and ex- 
poſed to all the accidents and injuries of life. In 
the purſuit Henry fell into the enemy's hands, 
ho brought him back with ignominy to London, 
where they confined him to the Tower. Marga- 
ret had the good fortune to eſcape with her ſon in- 
to France, to her father Rene of Anjou, who 
could afford her nothing but compaſſion. - _ 
The young king Edward IV having been thus 
delivered of all his enemies, and made maſter of 
Henry's perfon, by the aſſiſtance of Warwick, 
was in peaceable poſſeſſion of the throne.” But as 
ſoon as he was at his eafe, he grew ungrateful. 


The earl of Warwick, who had been a. father to 


this prince, was negotiating a match between him 
and Bona of Savoy, ſiſter. to Lewis XIth's queen. 
When the marriage was juſt upon the point of 
being concluded, Edward happening to ſee Eliza- 
beth Woodville, widow of fir John Grey, 
falls in love, with her, marries her in pri- 1465. 
vate, and at length declares her his queen, 

without acquainting Warwick. After giving him 
this offence he flights him, removes him from 
his council, and makes him his irreconcileable ene- 
my. Warwick's policy was equal to his courage, 


ny 


and he ſoon exerted both in revenging himſelf of 


4 


0 Lyvel's plain near the water of Dowil in Nor- 
_ thumberland. Sort un 
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Edward. He ſeduced the duke of Clarence, the 
king's brother; he ſet England again in Flames; 


and it was no longer the red ro 7 * 
but a civil war betwixt the = 1 55 | hl 


ked ſubjeQs, Battles, truces, negotiations, trea- 
ſons, ſucces ed each other with i4 ene 7 
dity. At length Warwick having driven Edward 
out of England, went to the Tower to releaſe 
that very king Henry VI, whom he had Edel 
and placed bim again upon, t! throne 
Oct. as. This earl was called the King hy tio 
1470.  liaments in thoſe days did ade; 7 — Ws 
echo the will of the ſtrongeſt: 'Warwic| 
Nov. cauſed one to be called, which; immedi 


26, ately reſtored Henry to all his rights, and 
1470. declared that ſame Edward IV, on whom 


they had a few years before conferred the 
crown, a traytor and uſurper. We are not 


et come to the cataſtro he of this long and 


oody tragedy. Edward IV had taken ſhelter in 
Holland, but had ſtil} a powerful party in England, 
whither he returned after ſeven months baniſh- 
ment. His partiſans opened the gates of London 
to him ; and Henry, the ſport of fortune, juſt af- 
ter his reſtoration was ſent again to the Tower. 
His wife, Margaret of Anjou, ever ready to ſuc- 
cour him, and fruitful in expedients, was at that 
ſame time upon her return to England with her ſon 
the prince of Wales, and at her landing received 
the news of this diſaſter. Warwick, who had 
been ſo long her perſecutor, was now become her 
defender, and marched againſt Edward. Thus 
there were ſtill ſome hopes left for this unfortunate 


e but ſcarce had ſhe heard of her huſband's | 


econd_ impriſonment,-when 4 courier comes to ac- 


quaint ws as ſhe was yet upon 551 
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that Edward had gained a complete victo- Eaſter 
try at Barnet over the earl of Warwick, Sund. 
who was ſlain in the engagement. April 
lt is amazing, that after ſuch a mul- | 14, 
titude of difaſters a woman ſhould ſtill have 1471. 
ventured to try her fortune. But her un- _ 
daunted courage always procured her friends. 
Whoſoever had a party in England, was ſure, at 
the expiration of ſome time, of finding his par- 
tiſans ſtrengthened by the averſion of the people 
from the court and miniſtry. This in ſome mea- 
ſure was as good as an army to Margaret of Anjou, 
after ſuch a number of revolutions and defeats. 
There was ſcarce a county in England where ſhe' 
had not fought; but the banks of the Severn and 
Tewkſbury park were the laſt field of battle. She 
commanded the troops in perſon, and led 8 
the prince of Wales through the ranks; May 3, 
the battle was obſtinate, but at length the 1471. 
victory declared in favour of Edward. 5 
The queen miſſing her ſon. in the confuſi- 
on of the flight, and being able to get no tidings 
of him, fainted away. In this condition ſhe was 
found in a chariot ; and upon coming to herſelf, 
ſhe ſaw her ſon a priſoner, and her conqueror Ed- 
ward before her. The mother and the ſon were 
parted : the queen was conducted to London, and 
ſent to the very Tower where the king her huſband 
was confined. While Margaret was' diſpoſed of 
in this manner, Edward turning himſelf to the 
prince of Wales, How came you to be ſo raſb, ſaid 
he, as to put foot into my dominions I am come into 
my father's territories, replied the prince, to re- 
venge bis cauſe, and to reſcue my inheritance aut of your 
hands, Edward was ſo provoked at this reply, 
that he ſtruck him with his gauntlet : and it is men 
tioued by cotemporary hiſtorians, that king Edward's 
| l own 


- 
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own brother the duke of Clarence, then reſtored 


to favour, and the duke of Glouceſter, together 
with ſome lords, fell like ſo: many wild beaſts, on 
the prince of, Wales, and inhumanly butchered 
bim. When the firſt perſons of the realm could 


commit ſuch; barbarities, what notion muſt we 


form of the common people? They pardoned no 


riſoner whatever ; and now they reſolved to put 


Jenry VI to death. The reſpect which in thoſe 
barbarous times they had entertained above forty 
years for the perſonal virtues of this monarch, had 
bitherto reſtrained the hands of thoſe aſſaſſins; 
but after they had thus murdered the prince of 
Wales, they began to have leſs regard for the 
king. That very duke of Glouceſter, who 
May had embrued his hands in the blood of the 
21, ſon, went himſelf to the Tower to murder 


47 1. the father. They ſpared Margaret of An- 


jou, becauſe they. expected the French 
would ranſom her. And ſo it fell out four years af- 
terwards, when Edward, having eſtabliſhed peace 
at home, went over: to Calais to declare war a- 
gainſt France: Lewis XI concluded a ſhameful 
treaty, by which he prevailed upon him for a ſum 
af money to return to England, and by the ſame 
agreement he gave him 


Engliſh, who were / impoveriſhed. by the wars of 
France, and by theis own domeſtic diſſenſions. 
Margaret, after having defended the rights of her 


huſband and of her ſon in twelve pitched battles, 


died in 1482 ; the moſt unfortunate, and, were it 


not for the murder of her huſband's uncle, the 


moſt venerable queen, wife, and mother in Eu- 
CHAP. 


thouſand crowns for 
the heroine's ranſom. This was a great ſum to the 
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Cuntinuatian , the troubles of E ngland. under Ed. 
ward IV, under the tyrant Richard Il, and to 
be end of #he'reign of Henry VII, © ot 


TDDWARD TV was now peaceably ſeated on 
E the throne; the triumph of the white, roſe 
was complete, and its power . cemented by the 
blood of almoſt all the princes of the red foſe. 
Upon conſidering the conduct of Edward IV, there 
is no body but would imagine him to have been a 
barbarous prince, whoſe: thoughts were intirely 
taken up with -glutting his revenge: yet he was a 
man of pleaſure, as much intangled in the intrigues 
of women as in thoſe of ſtate. He did not want 
the regal dignity to render himſelf agreeable. 
Nature had formed him the handſomeſt as well 
as the moſt amorous man of his time; but by a 
ſurprizing contraſt had - infuſed into ſo tender a 
breaſt ſuch a diſpoſition to cruelty as fills us with 


horror. He ordered his brother Clarence to be tri- 


_ ed for his life on the moſt frivolous pretences; and 
the only grace he ſhewed him was the permitting 
him to chuſe the manner of bis deateig. 
Clarence deſired to be drowned in a butt of March 
Malmſey wine: a very odd and unaccount- 11, 
eee r 
The ſecret of pleaſing his ſubjects, was 
ta make war againſt France. We have already 
-ſeen, under the article of Lewis XI, how Edward 
IV croſſed the ſea in 1474, and by how ſhameful 
ct k epi ft MM Fo bk EEE . | a policy 
This is a vulgar error. It was not at his own de- 
ſire; but the court being afraid of the popular reſent- 
ment by a public execution, he was privately drowned 
in a butt of Malmſey. See Hall and Hollinſhead. _ 


—_. 
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a policy Lewis XI gave a ſum of money to this 


king, at that time leſs powerful and leſs ſettled on 
the throne than himſelf, to perſuade him to return 
to England. To purchaſe peace of an enemy, 
is enabling him to wage war: Edward therefore 
propoſed to his parliament in 1483, to invade 
Avril France again. Never was there a propoſal 
5 accepted of with more general ſatis. 
5 3 faction; but juſt as he was preparing for 
1483. this expedition, he died at the age of for: 
r een 252 n ban 
As he was a prince of a 


This was not judging raſhly of the duke of Glou- 
ceſter, a monſter. born to perpetrate even the moſt 
horid crimes in cool blood.  - - 77 
Edward IV left two ſons behind him, the eldeſt 
of whom, named Edward V, was at that time 
thirteen years of age. Glouceſter formed the de- 
ſign of taking theſe children out of the hands of 
the queen their mother, and of cauſing them to 
be murdered, in order to make way for himſelf to 
the throne. He employed every kind of artifice 
to get the princes into his power; which as ſoon 


as he had effected, he ordered them to be ſent to 


the Tower, pretending it was for their greater 


ſafety. But when this double aſſaſſination was to 


be put in execution, he met with an obſtacle in his 
way: his emiſſaries having ſounded lord Haſtings, 
a man of a ſour diſpoſition, found him too much 
attached to the young king ever to be acceſſary to 
his death. Glouceſter finding his ſecret in ſuch 
dangerous hands, did not heſitate a moment about 
what he had to do: the council of ſtate was met in 
the Tower, and Haſtings was met at the board. 
The duke enters with his armed men, and go- 
ing up to lord Haſtings. J arreſt thee, ſays 


he, 


robuſt conſtitution, : 
his brother Richard, duke of Glouceſter, was ſuſ- 
pected of having haſtened his days by poiſon. 
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He would - ſcarce give him time to make a ſhort 


. oo K 1 and the Tyrant Richard 11 g | 3 3 5 


he,” Jar hig rreafin; "Who 1m, my Tord June 


' ſays Glouceſter, and at” nn yr 1483. 
he ordered his head to be cut off in the 


preſence of the council . 


Having thus got rid of a perſon who knew his 


ſecret, and deſpiſing thoſe forms of law, by which 
the moſt flagitious crimes were juſtified in England, 
he hires an infamous ſet of wretches, the ve 


ſcum of the people, who aſſemble in Guildhall, 


and tumultuouſſy declare that they will have Rich- 
ard duke of Glouceſter for their king. The next 
day, the lord mayor of London, followed by this 
rabble, goes and offers him the crown : Richard 
accepts of it, and is crowned without calling a par- 


liament, or without the leaſt pretext for this irre- 


gular proceeding. He only cauſed it to be rumour- 
ed that king Edward his brother was born in adul- 
tery, ſhewing that he was not aſhamed to-diſho- 
nour his mother. And indeed it was very difficult 
to imagine that Edward IV and the duke of Glou- 
ceſter ſhould have been born of the ſame father: 
the former was a very handſome man; the latter 
was diſtorted in every part of his body, and the 
deformity of his countenance was as hideous as that 
of his mne d 09715 gas 963322 inen HY 
Thus he founded his right entirely on his 
mother's ſname; pretending that he alone was le- 
gitimate, and his nephews the ſons of a baſtard. 
Scarce was he crowned when one Tyrrel 

ſtrangled the young king and his brother July 6, 


in the Tower. The nation were apprized 1 483. 
fer, and only murmured ' 
19: HL Pro hl in 


of this horrid murder 
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confeſſion to the next prieſt that came, ſwearing he 
"would not dine till bis head was firuck offi Accordingly, 


he was beheaded upon a log, which was found on the 


green before the Tower chapel. Rapin. 
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in private; ſo tly w 
the times. . The.” ee 

the title of Richard III, en 
half the fruit of the greate 
had ever yet beheld, not wit 


F il 9 with 


5 Uf 0 ears and an 
villainy the at at Engle 
hſtanding, i it had been 


ſo much accuſtomed to. the ſeenes . horror and | 


n. N 1 od tat 
Daring, this ſhort. enjoyment. of the 
Jan. 23, crown he; ſummoned, a. parliament; in 


W 7 ventured.to have his right exg. 


mined. There arg, times in which the 
ple behaye cowatdly, in proportion to the, qe 


of their maſters. This parliament, declared that 


the mother of Richard III had been guilty. of a- 
dultery: that neither the late king Edward nor 


his other brothers were lawful iflue :. that the only 
legitimate ſon pas Richard, and conſequently that 


the crown was his right, excluſive - . of the two 
young princes murdered in the T ower, hut con- 
cerning whoſe death they made not the leaſt men- 
tion. The parliament of England may. have 
committed greater cruelties, but never were guil- 
ty of ſo infamous. an act. Intire ages of virtue 
can hardly 1 'off, the Main of, ſo baſe a dose 
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an ayenger ventured to appear on the ſtage. Af. 
ter the murder of ſo many princes. of the blood 
royal, there was ſtill left a ſprig of the red roſe, 
concealed in Britany, whoſe name was Henry earl 


of Richmond. He was not; a deſcendant of Hen- 


ry VI; but, like him, he derived his original from 
John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, ſon of the 
great Edward III: yet as this deſcent was by the fe- 
male line, and by a very .ambiguous marriage of 
this very John:of Gaunt, Richmond's : -right to the 
crown would have been extremely precarious, if it 
had not E 2 the horror * the 

13/4 4 4 tion 


At length, at the end of two years and an [hall | 
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nation had conceived againſt the crimes of Richard 
III. Henry was as yet very young, when he form- 


ed the deſign of revenging the blood of ſo many 


rinces of the houſe of Lancaſter, of puniſhing 
Richard III, and of conquering England. His firſt* 
attempt was unſucceſsful, and after his party had 
been defeated, he was obliged to return for ſhelter” 
to Britany. Richard entered into a private nego- 
tiation with the miniſter of Francis II, duke of 
Britany, father of princeſs Anne, who married 
Charles VIII, and afterwards Lewis XII. The 
duke himſelf was not capable of ſo baſe an action, 
but his miniſter Landois was; and, in fact, he 


promiſed to deliver up the earl of Richmond to the- 


tyrant. The young prince fled in diſguiſe from 


Britany to the territory of Anjou, where he arri- 


ved but juſt an hour before the officers that were in 


purſuit of him. 


It was the intereſt of Charles VIII, at that time 
king of France, to protect the earl of Richmond: 
the grandſon of Charles VII. would have been 
greatly deficient in politics, if having it in his 


power to prejudice the Engliſh, he had omitted 


doing it. And yet Charles lent him no more than 
two thouſand men. This was indeed enough, ſup- 


poſing Richmond's party conſiderable : but it ſoon 


increaſed; and Richard himſelf when he 
head that his rival had landed with ſo ſmall Aug. 


a force, judged that he would ſoon find an 6, 


army. The whole was. 12g; hes Wales, 1483. 
rn, armed  _._ 
in his favour. At length Richard and Richmond 
came to an engagement at Boſworth field in the 
neighbourhaod of Leiceſter . Richard wore the 
crown on his head, intending to remind the ſoldi- 
ers that they were fighting for their king againft a 
Vos „ PRs 
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rebel. But lord Stanley, one of his generals, who 
had long with horror beheld this bloody uſurpation, 
betrayed his unworthy maſter, and went over wit 
the body of troops under his command to the earl 
of Richmond. Richard had courage, which was his 
only good quality. When he ſaw the battle grown 


deſperate, he furiouſly ruſhed into the midſt of his 


enemies, and there received a more glorious death 
than he deſerved. His body . being found among. 
the ſlain, was carried all naked and bloody to the 
town of Leiceſter on horſeback, his head hanging 


on one ſide, and his feet on the other. There he 


was two days expoſed to the view of the populace, 


who reflecting on his horrid crimes had no ſort of 
pity for him. Stanley took the crown off his head, 
after he had been Killed, and carried it to Henry. 


The victors ſang Te Deum on the field of battle, 


and after this prayer the whole army with one com- 


mon voice cried out, Long live king Henry. This day 


put an end to the diſtractions with which the white 


and red roſes had ravaged England. The throne 
after ſuch a numher of bloody revolutions was at 
length ſettled on a ſolid baſis. The misfortunes - 
which had ſo long perſecuted the family of Edward 


III, were now at an end; for Henry VII, by mar- 


Tying a daughter of Edward IV. reunited the rights 


of the houſes of Vork and Lancaſter in his own 
perſon, He underſtood how to govern, as well as 
to conquer. His reign, which laſted. four and 
twenty years with very little diſturbance, ſoftened, 
in ſome meafure, the manners of the nation. The 
parliaments, which he called and directed, made 
very prudent laws; .the adminiſtration of juſtice 
was perfectly reſtored ; and commerce, which be- 


gan to flouriſh under the great Edward III, and 
had been ruined during the civil wars, was ſeen 
once more to raiſe its head. England indeed 


wanted it: we have an inſtance of its poverty 
0 * , - : f t B 


— 
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the extreme difficulty which Henry VII. had to 
raiſe by way of loan, two thouſand pounds ſterling, 
upon the city of London. His. inclination joined to 
his neceſſities rendered him covetous. If he had 
been only an ceconomiſt, he would have been con- 
ſidered as a wiſe prince; but by a ſordid parſimo- 
ny and fiſcal acquiſitions, he ſtained his glory. He 
kept a private regiſter of what the confiſcations 
were worth to him.; a meanneſs to which no great 
prince ever deſcended. At his deceaſe they found 
In his coffers two millions ſterling : this was an im- 
menſe ſum ; but it would have done much greater 
ſervice by. circulation, than by lying dead in the 
treaſury. However in a nation more inclined to 
raiſe diſturbances than to grant money to their ſo- 
vereign, there was a. neceſlity for the king's 
having a hoard. | Ta 
His reign was a little diſturbed by two ſurprizing 
adventures. A journeyman baker *, who pretend- 
ed to be nephew to Edward IV, diſputed the 
crown with him. Having been taught by June 
a prieſt to play his part, he was crowned at 16, 
Dublin, and going over to England ven- 1487. 
tured to give battle to the king in the 
neighbourhood of Nottingham F He was taken 
priſoner ; but Henry thought he ſhould ſufficiently 
humble the faction by placing their king in his 
kitchen, where he ſerved a long time as a ſcullion. 
Enterprizes of an arduous nature, though unſuc- 
ceſsful, oftentimes excite a ſpirit of imitation: peo- 
ple are encouraged by a ſtriking example, and hope 
for better ſucceſs. This is inſtanced by the ſix falſe 
Demetrius's, ſucceſſively ſeen in Muſcovy, and by 
many other impoſtors. The journey-man baker 


Lambert Simnel. 

+ This was called the battle of Stole, from the village 
where it was fought. 5 | 
Q- 3 was 
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was followed by the ſon of a Jew broker at An. 
twerp, who acted his part much better. x 

This young Jew, whoſe name was Perkin, pre. 
| tended to be fon of Edward IV. The king of 
France, deſirous of fomenting the feeds of diviſion 
in England, acknowledged and encouraged him in 
the beginning, and even entertained him at court; 
but afterwards chufing to keep fair with Henry - 
VII, he abandoned this impoſtor'to his fate. 

[ N I be old dutcheſs dowager of Burgundy, 
493 * ſiſter of Edward IV, and widow of Charles 
the bold, who ſet this ſpring a going, acknowledg- 

ed the young Jew as her nephew. He carried the 
farce on much longer than the young journey-man 
| baker. His ſhape, his air, his valour, ſeemed to 
| render him worthy of the .rank he uſurped. He 
married a princeſs of the houſe of York, who loved 
| him even after the cheat was diſcovered. 
1498. He kept the king's forces at bay five years; 
| he even put Scotland into motion, and 
more than once retrieved his loſſes. At length he 
| was abandoned and delivered up to the king, who 
only condemned him to impriſonment: but upon 
attempting to make his eſcape, his head paid for his 
| temerity. Then it was that the ſpirit of faction ſub. 
fided, and that the Engliſn, no longer troubleſome to 
| their king, began to be formidable to their neigh- | 
3 bours ; eſpecially when Henry VIII. afcending the 
throne, was by the extreme ceconomy of his father, 
become poſſeſſor of an ample treaſure, and by a 
prudent government had eſtabliſhed his authority 
over a nation, who, though of a warlike diſpoſiti- 
on, were yet as ſubmiſſive to him as it is poſſible 
for Engliſhmen to be. 
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| CHAP. XCVIL 
General idea of the fexteenth century. 

HE beginning of the ſixteenth century, 
T which we have already entered upon, exhi- 


bits the nobleſt objects to our view that the theatre 
of the world ever afforded. If we caſt an eye to- 


wards thoſe who at that time reigned in Europe, 


their glory, or their conduct, or the great revoluti- 
ons of which they were the cauſe, immortalize their 
names. At Conſtantinople it is a Selim, who con- 
quers Syria and Egypt, which the Mahometan 
Mamalukes had poſſeſſed fince the thirteenth centu- 
ry. After him it is his fon, the great Solyman, 
who the firſt of the Turkiſh emperors marches up 
to Vienna; who is crowned king of Perſia at Bag- 
dat, which ſubmits to his arms; and who makes 
Europe and Aſia tremble. | 

Ign the North at the ſame time we behold Guſ- 
tavus Vaſa ſhaking off a foreign yoke in Sweden, 
and choſen king of that nation whoſe freedom he 
aſſerted. ; : 
In Muſcovy, John Baſilowitz reſcues his coun- 
try from the Tartars to whom 1t was tributary: it 
is true this prince was a barbarian, and the chief of 
a nation of barbarians ; yet the delivererof his coun- 
try deſerves a rank among great princes. | 
In Spain, in Germany, and in Italy, we ſee 
Charles the Vth, the ſovereign of all thoſe coun- 
tries under different titles; we fee him bearing the 
burden of Europe; ever fighting or negotiating; 
ſucceſsful a long time m politics and m war; the 
only powerful emperor ſince Charlemaign : and 
the firſt king of all Spain ſince the conqueſt of the 
Moors; ſtemming the torrent of the Ottoman 
arms; making kings; and at length laying * 
| | A 
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the crowns with which his head was loaded, to 
end his days in retirement, after having ſo long 
diſturbed all Europe. Ks 

His rival in glory and politics. Francis I, king 
of France, leſs potent, and leſs fortunate, but more 
| brave and more amiable, divides between Charles 
V. and himſelf the affection and eſteem of nati- 
tions. In the midſt of his defeats he is crowned 
with glory, and renders his kingdom flouriſhing 
notwithſtanding his misfortunes ; he tranſplants the 


lite arts into France, which in Italy were arri- 


ved at their higheſt degree of perfection. 
Henry VIII, king of England, a prince too cru- 
el and too capricious to be ranked among heroes, 
has as yet his place among theſe kings, both be- 
cauſe of the revolution. which he made in the minds 
of the people, and of the balance which England 
began in his reign to hold among the powers of 
Europe. He took forjhis device a warrior ſtretching 


a bow, with theſe words: He whom J aſſiſi is vitto- - 


rious ; a device which has been ſometimes verified 
by his nation. n 
Pope Leo X. is celebrated for his wit, for his a- 


miable behaviour, for the eminent artiſts who im- 


mortalize his age, and for the famous revolution 


which in his pontificate divided the church. 
At the beginning of this ſame century, religion 
and the pretence of reforming the eſtabliſned law, 
thoſe two great inſtruments of ambition, produce 
the ſame effect on the coaſt of Africa as in Ger- 
many: the ſame among Mahometans as among 
Chriſtians, A new goverment and a new race of 

kings are eſtabliſhed in the vaſt empire of Morocco 
and Fez, which extends as far as the deſerts of 
Nigritia, Thus Aſia, Africa, and Europe, experi- 
ence at the ſame time a revolution m religion, 
The Perſians ſeparate themſelves for ever from the 


Turks, and though acknowledging the ſame God 


and 
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and the ſame prophet, they conſummate the ſchiſm 
of Omar and Ali. Soon after, the Chriſtians are 
divided alſo; among themſelves, and the Roman 
ontif is diveſted of his juriſdiction over one half 


of Europe. 


Thus the ancient world receives a violent ſhock, 
while the new world is diſcovered and conquered 
for Charles v. At the ſame time a trade is opened 
between the Eaſt-Indies and Europe by the ſhips 
and arms of the Portugueſe. ̃ | | 
On one ſide, Cortez ſubdues the powerful em- 
ire of Mexico, while Pizaro makes the conqueſt 
of Peru with a ſmaller number of troops than is 
now required to lay ſiege to a little town. On the 
other ſide Albuquerque in the Eaſt-Indies eſtabliſh- 
es the dominion and trade of Portugal with almoſt 
as ſmall a number of forces as the Spaniards, not- 
withſtanding the oppoſition of the Indian kings, and 
in ſpite of the efforts of the Mahometans who were 
in poſſeſſion of that trade: TD TRE 
Nature then produced extraordinary men in al- 
moſt every kind, eſpecially in Italy. 1 
But what is ſtill more ſurprizing in this illuſtrious: 
age, is, that notwithſtanding the wars excited by 
ambition, and notwithſtanding the religious quar- 
rels which began to embroil the ſtates of Eu- 
rope, that ſame genius which made the polite arts 
flouriſh at Rome, Naples, Florence, Venice, and 
Ferrara, and from thence communicated its diſco- 
veries to the reſt of Europe; that fame genius, I 
ſay, immediately civilized the manners of mankind 
in almoſt every part of Chriſtendom. 'This change 
was in part owing to the court of Francis I, This 
prince and Charles the Vth had entered into a con- 
| teſt of glory, chivalry, and politeneſs, even in the 
midſt of their moſt bloody quarrels ; and this con- 
teſt having created an emulation in the courtiers, 


_ adorned 
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adorned that age with an air of grandeur and po- 


liteneſs till then unknown to Europe. 

The opulence of the age contributed likewiſe to 
this change; and this opulence growing more ge- 
neral, was, by a ſtrange revolution, in part, the 
conſequnce of the fatal loſs of Conſtantinople: for 


not long after, the whole commerce of the Otto- 


man empire was carried on by Chriſtians, who 
ſold even the ſpices of the Indies to the Turks, 
loading their fliips with this commodity at Alex. 
andria, and afterwards tranſporting it to the ports 
of the Levant. 13 N. go 

Induſtry was 3 cited. Marſeilles 
carried on a prodigious trade, and Lyons had ex- 
cellent manufactures. The towns of the Low 


Countries were grown more flouriſhing than when 


ſubje& to the houſe of Burgundy. The introducing 
of the fair ſex to the court of Francis I, made it 
the center of magnificence as well as of politeneſs. 
The manners of the people were more gloomy in 
England, where a capricious cruet prince fat on 
the throne ; but London at that time was begin- 
ning to taſte the ſweets of commerce. 

In Germany the cities of Augſburg and Nuren- 
berg, were now the mart of the riches of Aſia, 
which they drew from Venice; ſo that they ſoon 
felt the effects of their correſpondence with the Ita- 
| lians. In Augſburg they had ſeveral houfes, whoſe 
walls were adorned with paintings in freſco, after 
the Venetian taſte. In a word, Europe began to 
ſee ſome halcyon days, when they were ſoon 
troubled by the ſtorms which the emulation between 
Charles V. and Francis I. unfortunately raiſed: but a- 
bove all, the religious diſputes which broke out at 
that time, ſullied the end of this century to ſuch 
a degree, as to render it quite frightful, and to in- 
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ſect it with a kind of barbarouſneſs, unknown even 


to the ancient Huns and Heruli. | 
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1216 Paul II. 1464 
1227 | Sixtus IV. 1471 
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126 . 
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Richard III. 1483 aſtronomer 1252 Fran 
Sancho III. 1284 Cath 
The fanilis united. | Ferdinand IV. 1295 | John 
_T Alphonſo XI. 1312 Hen. 
Henry WAL: - 148; 5| Peter the Cruel 1350 Joan 
Henry — 1509] Henry II. ſurnamad Ante 
Tranſtamare 1369 Hen 

Bu- of France. John I. * 79 

Henry III. 1390 

Lewis VIII. 1233 H John II. 1406 
8. Lewis IX. 1226 henry IV. called the Jami 
W III. called the mpotent 1454 Tete 
1270 Ferdinand v. called Alpt 
Phity IV. called the | the Catholic, who Jam 
Fair | 1285 married Iſabella of | Alpl 
Lewis X. called Hutin 1314] Caſtile 1474 Pete 
Philip V. called the | Joht 


Long 2916 | Kings 
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| Ferdinand the Ju. 1412. 
* Kings of Navarro. _ Alphohſo vw. 1416 
ee ene 1 
Thibaut I. or the Ferdinand V. 25 1478 
Great count of | Moarriedto Iſabella 
Champagne 12344 of Caſtile. 
Thibaut II. 1254 | 
Henry ſurnamed the _ Kings of Patna 
Great 1270] | | 
. 1273 Alphonſo II. 1212 
Philip the fair 1284 Sancho II. 1 
Lewis Hutin 1314 Alphonſo III. 1246 
Philip the Lon 1316 Denis 1279 
Charles the Fair 1321 Alphonſo V. 1325 
Joan II. 1328 Peter I. 1357 
Philip III. count _ | Ferdinand 1367 
d'Evreux 1328 John 1. 1384 
Charles ſurnamed the _ ward = 
Bad 1343 Alphonſo V. 1438 
Charles III. ſurnamed John II. 1481 
the Neble I 386 , manuel the Great 1495- 
Blanche II. i John III. 1 52¹ 
John king of Arragon 1445 3 
Eleanor 1479 Kings of Scotland. 
Francis Phoebus 1479 
Catharine 1483 Aleidader IT. 1213 
John d'Albret 1484 Alexander III. 1250 
Henry d'Albret . 1516, John Baliol 1300 
Joan III. f 555 Robert * 1306 
Antony of Bourbon 1548. Robert II. fi e JR 
Henry IV. "1572. Stuart 5 „ 1371 
Robert III. 1390 
Kings of Aragon; ames J. 12406 
„„ _A_EC 2448 
James I. 1213 James i. 1462 
Peter III. 1276 James IV. 1 
Alphonſo III. 1286 James V. 1 
James II. 12270 | 8 
Arens IV. 1327 Kings f Denmark. 
Peter IV. 1336 


Hara 


1388 n 1 


1 398 Eric VI. 


1202 


1441 
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Abel 3 
Chriſtopher I. 1 
Eric VII. 11259 
Eric VIII. 12 
Chriſtopher II. 1321 
Waldemar III. 133 
Margaret with Aquin 1 — {| 
Eric IX. 1412 

il and then 
| follows a fix years 
__ anarchy. | | 
Chriſtopher IIT. 1444 
Chriſtian J. 1448 
John ̃ 1482 
Chriſtian II. . 
ng. of 3 
Sherco =o 1192 
Eric X. „ 
r 
Eric XI. 1 
Waldemar 1251 
Magnus II. 1276 
Birger „„ m_ 
Magnus II. 1326 
— N 126 
argaret 1361 
Eric XII. ge 1486 
_ Chriſtopher 1438 
Charles VIII. 1448 
Chriſtian I. e 
Steno Stur I. Regent 1470 
John II. 1497 
Steno Stur IT. Regent 1404 
Kings of Poland, © 
Leſcus V. "= Ins 
Ladiſlaus III. 1202 


Leſeus V. reſtored 1206 


Boleſlaus V. 1226 


Leſcus VI. 


Wenceſlaus king of 
Bohemia 


Great 1333 
Lewis king of Hun- | 


gary 
Hedwidge married to 
Jagellon duke of 


Ladiſlaus VII. king 
Caſimir IV. 1444 


Alexander 1501 
Czar: of Muſcovy. 


Joreſſaus IE 
Alexander. 
Daniel. 
John I. 
Simon. 

John II. 
Demetrius II. 


George III. 

Baſil III. 

John Baſilowitz the 
Great | 1450 


King 


"2 | 

Interregnum of eight iS 
„„ 
Pri miſlaus ; 1295 
Ladiſlaus IV. 1296 


00 
Ladiſlaus IV. reſtored 8 
g Caſimir III. or the 


1370 


Lithuania, who 
took the name of 
Ladiſlaus V9 1382 
Ladiſlaus v 3386 


of Hungary 1434 
John Albert 1492 


George II. 1237 


Bafil II. 1400 | 


Baſil IV. | 1 


WIFI WW ys 
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Kings of Hungary. Duke: of Savoy... 

' Ladiſlaus III. 1204 Amaden VIII. WO 
Andrew II. 1205 13 391 
Bela V. 1235 Levi 5 11434 
Stephen V. 1260 Amadeus IX. 1465 
Ladiſlaus IV. 1272 Philibert I. 1472 
Andrew III. Charles I. „ 

Venetian 1290] Charles John Amadeus1490 
Wenceſlaus 1301 Philip Lackland 1496 
Otho 1305] Philibert II. 1496 
Charles Rob 1310 Charles III. 1504 
Lewis I. 1342 
Mary 1382 . 

Charles III. 1 : 83 5 
Sigiſmund 138 

Albert of Auſtria * ; Choſen the year. 
Ladiſlaus V. 1440 Enrico Dandolo 1192 
John Corvin or Hun- Pietro Ziani 1205 

a. N Tiepolo 1228 
Ladiſlaus VI. Marina, Moroſini NY 248 
Matthias Cen, [Regnier Zeno 17 
Ladiſiaus VI Lorenzo Tiepolo 1268 
Lewis II. oj 8 d 5 Giacomo Contarini 1275 

l 1 1 6 1280 
Yo - 5 eni 12 
Earls of Savyy. and Mauri *1 Marigo — 4 I = | 
cane. ©," *. {Gioyanni Soranzo 1313 
_* *»\) FFraficeſco Dandolo 1329 

Thomas - 1188] Bartolomeo Gradenigo 1339 
Amadeus IV, 1233 Andrea Dandolo 1342 
Boniface 1255] Marino Falieri 1354 

Peter 1263 Giovanni Gradenigo 1355 
Philip 1268 Giovanni Delfin: 1356 
Amadeus. V. or the Lorenzo Celfi 1361 
Great 1279 Marco Cornaro 1365 
Om: | 1323] Andrea Contarini 1368 
2 mon | 1329 Michele Moriſini 1383 
Om VI. 1343 Antonio Venier 1384 

Amadeus VII, 1383 en Stenone 1400 


N 8 


F , 2 


1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ö 


* 
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\ 1423 Andrea Vendramino 25 


Paſcale Malipiero 1457 Giovanni Mocenigo 1457 
"© Chriftoforo Moro 1452 Marco Barbarigo 1485 
„ Nicolao Trono 1471 


Auguſtino Barbarigo 1480 
«Nicolao Marcelli 147 3 Leonardo Loredan: 1501 


—— 
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